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SECOND BOOK 
ON GOD AND MAN. 

PURPOSE AND METHOD OF THE SYNTHETIC 
ARGUMENT. 

The method of ultimate philosophy may be said to be the 
criticism of Subject-Object. We have to watch Subject 
in its birth as Pure Feeling and follow its ascending 
evolution in and through the Object until it reaches the 
plane of Reason and passes again into Feeling as now 
supra-rational Intuition. We note at each stage, if that 
be possible, the Universals which it reveals. We have 
to get hold of the thread of evolving mind-movements, 
which is also the evolving of the object in and for sub- 
ject. I have been endeavouring to do this, in the hope 
of being able to find that ultimate explanation of ex- 
perience which we call by the name God. If the 
method be sound and if I have faithfully followed it, 
it is obvious that nothing can be said on the ultimate 
question which does not lie, from the first, implicit in 
the nature of man as man, however slow and painful 
may have been the progress of the explicit realisation 
which we call Knowledge. 

Ultimate philosophy as a synthetic presentation does 
not take the form of a demonstration, but is rather as 
lucid a statement as possible of what we see. Merely to 
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see is the end of all cognitive activity ; but only by a 
laborious analytic process can man qualify himself for 
seeing. I do not, accordingly, propose to " demonstrate 
the existence of Gk)d '\ My business rather is to reveal 
the necessary universals in evolving subject-object, and 
accept that as yielding the notion God. If God be so 
revealed to vigilant contemplation, He is not " demon- 
strated " by logical argumentation, but only in the etymo- 
logical sense of the word. He is ** pointed out " or shown 
to be there. The discrimination of the implicates of the 
" Notion " or " Actual " is, in truth, the unveiling of that 
to which we give the specific name '' God " ; and in a sense 
therefore my task may be almost said to be already done. 

But if I would complete for myself my scheme of 
thought, I must look again at experience : starting from 
the objective presentation to which we have analytically 
attained — the Actual as there; and by bringing afresh 
to light all that is implicit in that, to get, if I can, a 
nearer and a constructive view of the nature of God, 
the world, and man. We have, in short, to see what 
is the true content of the Notion God as given in the 
Objective Actual ; which includes Man, for All is One. 

It might be said that the method followed by me 
involves a "creation of God in order to prove His 
existence," as was said of Fichte's earlier speculative 
efforts. Is it not evident, however, that there are only 
two ways of proceeding — either to take the vague 
concept of God common to all and having ascertained 
its content to find ourselves face to face with tjie objec- 
tion that this God may be, after all, only an illusion of 
the imagination; or, following the better way, to trace the 
movements of finite mind as conscious and self-conscious, 
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with a view to ascertain what these yield as the Uni- 
versal and Absolute Notion, to which we must dedicate 
the supreme Name? By so doing we truly find the 
" Whole " empirically through its revealed content. Its 
total content ; for if we are to know God at all, we must 
look for Him in the total actual as received and affirmed 
by finite mind : not in any one abstraction from the 
total 

Let me say further, that it is evident that Man must 
interpret all experience from his own centre, for the 
simple, but sufficient, reason that he has no other. 
In imagination, he would fain place himself at some 
more commanding point, but it is himself he always 
puts there. All has to be received and interpreted 
in terms of Man — who is the Absolute of his own 
sphere. On the other hand the ''universal object" 
which he contemplates contains himself the subject. 
The whole mighty movement finds its issue, comple- 
tion, significance and meaning in the self-conscious 
being who, all the while, is not outside it, but inside. 
It is in him as consummation that the universe is to be 
found. Hence it is that I say that the Notion of Man 
as summing the Actual — not, therefore, as opposed to 
the object, but as containing the object (just as the " uni- 
versal object " contains him) and as sum of the coherent 
and continuous whole — must yield the final interpreta- 
tion of our experience and reveal what we mean by God. 
Gk)d cannot be a " somewhat there " over against Man 
who is a '* somewhat here " : God is and appears in His 
own extemalisation as that is interpreted in and through 
His highest creature ; or He is not. God, then, would 
seem to be only another name for the ultimate synthesis 
of Experience. 
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If there be no objective doctrine of God such as our 
method should yield, religious emotions and beliefs are 
all equally valid and veritable — in other words, they 
are subjective phantasies which cannot be justified at 
the bar of reason, although they may be tolerated for the 
partial truth and personal satisfaction they bring, and 
above all for their practical results in the consolidation 
of the life of a State. 

There are those who hold, in the abused name of 
" Scientia," that all we can know is sense-phenomenal 
fact and series, and these must regard, as a wonder- 
ful instance of self-illusion, the analytic of the Actual 
which forms the subject of our first Book; and it 
would be waste of time for them to proceed further. 
They begin by excluding from experience all that I 
find in it — all that is worth the knowing in it. They 
put themselves outside the whole question when they 
usurp the words Experience and Scientia as applicable 
only to the phenomenal sphere. Science, even in the 
sense in which the term is commonly used, is not any 
one all-embracing knowledge, but only a rational state- 
ment of various departments of phenomenal knowledge 
guaranteed by a method ; or rather, let us say, by 
methods, inasmuch as general method is largely de- 
termined or modified by the subject-matter of each 
department of study. It is only in so far as the 
method of all knowing is one and the same that the 
methods of the sciences are one: and the method 
of knowing is an analytico-synthetic process, opera- 
tive therefore in metaphysical investigation as every- 
where. 

Spiritual Philosophy has no quarrel with Science, 
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but only with those among scientists who would ex- 
tend their interpretation of sense-phenomena beyond 
the sense-record. Nor, consequently, has Beligion any 
quarrel with Science : all science and all knowledge 
have finally to be taken up into the philosophico- 
religious conception. If physical science had completed 
its task, the questions which we call metaphysical would 
begin afresh, and in fact receive a new impulse from the 
recognition of the unity of the world-view within the 
sphere of the phenomenal. This would be the " Given " 
which would itself demand interpretation then as now 
and always. 



Why trouble ourselves, it might be asked, about the 
concept God at all ? The answer is, that the content of 
the supreme Notion must determine for each man his 
ethical significance and cosmic relations, and for each 
State its political ideal. It illumines and explains all 
experience. Were it not for this, the pursuit of ulti- 
mate philosophy, which is just the doctrine of God, 
could not, it seems to me, long engage the attention of 
any man in earnest with life. 



MEDITATION I. 

MAN'S NEED AND QUEST FOR GOD. 

Man's whole nature involved in the quest — The groping of pre- 
historio man — Gods and the Gk>d of oommunities — One God — 
The Man of to-day has the same fundamental relation to the 
question of God as his earliest ancestor — What is it that the 
modem mind demands? 

Ages before man self-consciously asked the question 
** What is God ? " he was engaged in finding an answer. 
When we cast a retrospective glance over the history of 
our race, we are forced to recognise the fact that Man 
has always felt his relation to an Unseen. We ask 
ourselves, from the vantage ground we now in these 
days occupy, What undercurrent of feeling, desire and 
necessity of reason has been carrying him along, 
step by step and through successive ages, to the goal 
of all thought? What does he search for, and why 
the ever-recurring and persistent question that he 
puts? 

The primaeval man, simply because he is man, is dimly 
conscious of himself as a unit in the midst of a world- 
process ; standing alone, and subject to chances and 
changes which he cannot control. He is a single indi- 
vidual in the midst of an immeasurable environment : 
he is in the tide-way of a vast-movement ; and he is 

6 
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helpless. The inevitable bears him on and overpowers 
all his puny efforts to resist it : at every turn, the 
arbitrary and capricious seem to lie in wait for him. 
Invisible spirit-forces surround him, and to these he 
prays for help in his need, and offers sacrifices to 
secure their aid or propitiate their wrath. It is not, 
properly speaking, worship that he gives, but petition, 
either in words or rituals, for protection from evils. 
Fear, not reverence, is the motive : reverence is of later 
birth and always connotes an ethical element. None the 
less are the primaeval religions to be called religions : in 
truth, is not the primaeval religion still the religion of 
the majority of civilised mankind, by whatever name 
they may seek to dignify their beliefs ? 

The science of religion does not yet justify us in re- 
cording the successive steps of the development either 
of ritual observances or of conceptions of the Unseen, 
but it is, I think, possible, if we speak of man as a whole, 
to generalise the historical movement sufficiently for our 
purpose. For we are here specially concerned with the 
nature of man as determining him, whether he will 
or not, towards the recognition of the Unseen and 
the Universal. This is a universal characteristic of 
humanity.^ 

At the root of all manifestations of relationship to 
the unseen and universal lies (I think) that feeling of 
man's existential unitariness and dependence to which 
I have adverted above ; and, involved in this, an aware- 
ness, faint and shadowy it may be, of Being-universal 

^ No tribe or nation has yet been met with destitute of belief in any 
higher beings {^idt^s Outlines, Carpenter's translation, p. 6). 
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within which each individual being lives and moves 
and does his anxious daily task, and which, in its in- 
comprehensible sweep, impresses him with a sense of 
mystery and awe. He does not, of course, envisage 
the fact of Being Universal — the Unconditioned sup- 
porter of the finite. He is too immature for this ; but 
he feeh it in the mysterious life of himself and things, 
and recognises it in the superhuman, if not super- 
natural, spirit-powers that encompass him. The pre- 
historic man, in short, is dimly conscious of a Uni- 
• versal in the very act of transferring his own conscious 
life into the things of his environment. Nor is this 
all ; for, simply because he is on the dialectic plane 
of mind, he feels Universal Being as Ground of the 
existent and apparent. 

With the growth of experience, the extension of a 
knowledge of the world beyond the narrow limits of his 
immediate surroundings, and the formation of enlarged 
communities, man begins, by virtue of the operative reason 
in him, to perceive a certain law and order in the midst 
of what had appeared casual, contingent, and arbitrary. 
This, no doubt, in a very restricted sense; but yet 
sufficiently for the satisfaction of his yet undeveloped 
capacities. The idea of a one power or demon or god 
now emerges — a god who, though arbitrary in his 
own acts, is yet a source of order and law, and foe of 
disorder and lawlessness, in nature, in man, and in the 
spirit world — a special god among many gods. Com- 
munities of men, inasmuch as they find that they can 
exist only by virtue of order and law, recognise this 
god as sanction, if not also source, of these ; and they 
find in him a bond of union and also a tribal or national 
protector, if his goodwill be secured. Reverence has 
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now entered into the human attitude towards the un- 
seen, and we have worship of a crude ideal. 

As separate communities coalesce, the contribution 
of gods to a common fund of belief swells the current 
of polytheism. But one of the gods (the god prob- 
ably of the most powerful tribe) secures pre-eminence 
as the national god, and is now the centre of politi- 
cal unity and of civil organisation, although lesser 
gods are not dethroned. He is symbolised in a ritual, 
borrowed, it may be, from various tribal cults and ex- 
panded. Notwithstanding, a belief, not only in minor 
deities, but in spirits and demons, benevolent or male- 
volent, accompanies higher conceptions and persists; 
as, indeed, it does to this day even among the most 
civilised peoples. 

A one God to the eacltision of all other gods is possible 
only when, through the advance of thought on things, 
the universe begins to be conceived as a one of system. 
The evolution of the notion " God " accompanies the de- 
velopment of man and the extension of his world-view. 
It is true of the religious idea, as of all science, that 
it advances with advancing knowledge ; and the end is 
not yet. We are still engaged in finding God. And 
if the conception which a people has of God is the 
measure of its intellectual and moral culture, then to 
exalt and purify this conception is of all things the most 
vital for Humanity. So thought Moses, and Zoroaster, 
and Christ. 

The supreme sole Being or Power is ultimately seen 
by the more thoughtful minds to be not only greater 
than all individuals, both men and spirits, but greater 
also than nature ; it embraces them all : it is a true 
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Universal. But the vast majority lag far behind the few 
from age to age. They are immersed in the concrete and 
wresting from reluctant nature the means of maintaining 
a precarious existence. The universal, accordingly, is 
as yet intimately associated with the various phenomena 
of sense, and retains its unity with difficulty ; it breaks 
itself up into many shapes ; but, even though ** there be 
gods many," one supreme Being is, notwithstanding, 
finally recognised by the leading minds at a certain 
stage of mental evolution. 

The sense-infinite, whereby man's conceptions of Time 
are immeasurably prolonged and of Space are immeasur- 
ably widened, makes only a quantitative contribution 
to the God whom man has sought, and finally affirmed, 
as supreme. These conceptions, as they emerge into 
clear relief in consciousness, magnify to infinitude 
the idea of God as source and sustainer of all. 
Accordingly, we may say that it is God as a Being 
infinite and all-potent in his finite relations, vindicator 
of moral order, refuge and helper in time of trouble, and 
as final explanation of the world that, from the earliest 
dawn of civilisation until now, has, in forms more or 
less crude, been prefigured and predicted in the self- 
conscious life of men. 

With the continued progress of thought on life the 
notion of God, I have said, is deepened and widened ; 
but it is the content of the notion God, not the fact 
and affirmation of a god, or of God, that alters. With 
the prehistoric man, as with the man of present-day 
culture, the idea has its roots primarily in a deep sense 
of solitude and helplessness in the midst of a universe 
which is too great for a finite and transient creature 
to comprehend or control. 
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We may sum up briefly thus : — 

In Feeling of Being we have the response of sentient 
consciousness to Being-universal : in the nascent per- 
ception of moral law there emerges the notion of a 
supreme living source of Law, a rewarder and punisher : 
in the difficulties of a rational explanation of things 
there is found the need of a universal solution in a 
supreme regulative Will — a One in the diverse Many : 
while, out of the isolation of finitude and the help- 
lessness of suffering, there emerges a sense of de- 
pendence on an infinite and all potent Being in whom 
bewildered struggling man may find support and repose. 
Every element, accordingly, that goes to constitute 
our complex human nature impels man to stretch forth 
appealing hands to the heavens with the ever-renewed 
question : " Where and what is God ? " and, when he 
has found Him, to bow before Him and to conciliate 
Him with offerings, sacrifices and symbolic rituals. 

As man, at last, begins self-consciously to realise 
his own moral personality and the problem of himself, 
the idea of Grod, as related to his inmost being in life 
and death, deepens the inherited religious conceptions. 
Grod is now not merely outside man and for man, but 
somehow in man. The finite individual is the nega- 
tion of the One : in the highest form of all individua- 
tion — the Ego, it is conscious of the negation as 
placing it in antagonism to God ; and this is the con- 
sciousness of sin. Thus is raised the question of the 
value and destiny of the individual soul in its gravest 
form. 

The higher animals are organisms of feeling and 
desire as man is, and evidently have that sense of 
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unitariness, exposure and helplessness in the midst of 
a vast unknown which man has. Some instinctively 
seek relief in herding with their kind, others seek the 
concealment of holes and of the jungle ; and all, from 
the first, evince a wariness in protecting themselves 
from possible hostile forces. But they are content 
with the present and immediate. The animal on the 
plane of attuition has no impulse to go out of itself 
and seek that which is source and sustainer of all : 
it has no spiritual needs that demand satisfaction ; 
it has no questions to ask. What, then, is it in the 
creature Man that impels him to seek light on ques- 
tions which can never probably receive a final and 
definite answer, and drives him to travel anxiously over 
a rough and weary road whose goal seems ever to vanish 
into farther distances. Manifestly, it must be that in 
him which differentiates him from the animal of at- 
tuition, and to which we assign the name " Reason " or 
subjective dialectic. In the fact of Keason, then, we 
find the secret of man's demand for God ; and there, too, 
we can alone truly find the only possible answer. It is 
Reason, always working underground, which at last 
comes to full consciousness of itself. Such, in very 
general outline, seems to be the history of the mind of 
Man in its errant search for God. 

And in these days of advanced thought, of subtler 
emotion and more complex moral and spiritual life, is 
not our need the same and has it not the same founda- 
tion as in prehistoric man? Is the man of modern 
enlightenment in a different position from that of the 
primitive priest-sage ? Positive science is, after all, 
merely the more exact perception and the causal co- 
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ordination of the facts and sequences which the first 
observing man contemplates as a concrete of chaotic 
and casual phenomena influenced, if not regulated, by 
arbitrary spirits. And when the man of science seeks 
to explain the ultimate grounds of his own unques- 
tioned phenomenal verities, he is lost in wonder and 
contradictions similar to those which beset his primaeval 
ancestor. He occupies, doubtless, a higher plane of 
knowledge ; but the same unsolved problems meet 
him which threw his progenitors into the arms of 
superhuman beings, and, which, from the first, pointed 
to universal Being and eternal Spirit, as sole final 
resting-place. The series of phenomena arranged 
under the causal notion themselves demand explana- 
tion. An explanation within the series cannot ex- 
plain ; it is itself under the category of experiences 
to be explained. The agnostic, deeply sensible of the 
mystery, may bow before it with awe. He forgets, 
however, that it must be a Positive " somewhat " that 
calls forth his reverence: he could not prostrate him- 
self before a Negatioa 



I might stop here with this brief and perfunctory 
survey of inner human history ; but it is important to 
the object of our search to ask what it is that we 
educated men and women, who are inheritors of all the 
past, and have attained to a philosophic language of 
which our remote ancestors knew nothing, seek now 
and to-day. 

1. In the midst of the infinite plurality of things we 
seek a One. This is a necessity of reason. Omnia ten- 
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dunt dd unum. In physical research we see this 
illustrated ; for the ultimate goal is a conception, 
static and dynamic, which will give unity to the whole 
phenomenal complex series, and, by giving unity, ex- 
plain. This conception it will be possible to trace (if 
it be possible to attain it) through the multiplicity of 
things as a one element or dynamic pursuing a one pro- 
cess. It is right that the scientific investigator should 
hold this in predictive imagination as final issue of his 
labours. It is, in truth, a philosophic ideal and a kind 
of religion ; for it rests on a conviction of the oneness and 
rationality of the universe. But even if he attained to it, it 
would still be within the sphere of the sense-phenomenal, 
static or dynamic ; and this would leave him still rest- 
less. He would have to affirm a ground for this dynamic 
unit of explanation adequate to its own explanation 
and to the rational work which it seemed to effect in an 
ordered universe. And yet, proud of the demonstrable 
character of his phenomenal sequences, he might decline 
to bring within the range of what he would consider 
pseudo-knowledge this primal One which was, at the 
same time, All, and which, unwittingly, he is truly in 
search of. Still, he would be at least forced to affirm 
it as prius of the phenomenal series, not itself part of 
the series ; and there leave it. 

2. We seek a One which shall be a Universal. That 
is to say, it must be in all things and processes while 
retaining its own oneness. Were it not so, we should 
land ourselves in a polytheistic pluralism. 

3. We seek a One-universal in all things which is 
ground of all as creative and sustaining. A One 
in some retired corner of the universe, existing over 
against the universe for which we were seeking an ex- 
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planation, could only for a time meet our demand. It 
is a crude conception. A moment's reflection shows us 
that we are seeking a God who is in and of and through 
the finite multiplicity we see, — not a Master-builder 
standing aloof. He must permeate and control the 
Many and not be exiled from it as an abstract unity. 
Moreover, such a conception could yield us neither a 
" one " nor a " universal " containing the potency of all 
that exists, but only, at best, an arbitrary abstract 
Will, to which in the moral sphere we should have to 
pay our court as to a supreme despot. 

4. We seek a One-universal^ creative and sustaining, 
which shall be not merely an abstract terminus of our 
own tiiinking, but a Reality — a non-finite Object which is 
" Being," — itself containing all finite subjects and objects 
within its creative process and living life, and concili- 
ating all contradictions. 

5. We seek a One-universal creative Being which shall 
be not merely " Being," but a Being ; that is to say, not 
merely a one Substance but a one Subject which has, 
for its own begotten Object, the sum of finite things, 
in which as creator and sustainer it dwells, while giving 
room to all individual activities. 

6. We seek a One-universal creative Subject who is 
Reason and is self-conscious : — 

Mind seeks to see, 
Touoh, understand, by mind inside of me, 
The outside mind.^ 

We finite reasons cannot comprehend a one infinite 
Subject ; but we ca,n/eel it, and we can rationally affirm 

^ Browning's Parleyings, 
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it ; and, further, we can " know " it, in so far as it has 
made itself knowable in things and in ourselves. 

These are the needs — nay, the insistent demands, of 
reason in us, and it would not be diflBcult to show that, 
as above formulated, they have all entered, more or 
less clearly, into the various conceptions of God which 
mankind has, in the course of its perplexed thought- 
history, evolved. 

7. But further, as living self-conscious personalities, 
we are alone. The Ego in its inmost recesses is always 
solitary, and, in its finiteness and solitude, it needs and 
demands a Universal Infinite Being on which it may 
repose, and in which it may find a larger and a common 
life. It cannot sustain itself in isolation. Far from 
seeking to hold itself apart, it hastens to deny itself by 
losing itself in " That " by which and through which it 
itself is anything at all. Only in that which it calls God 
can it truly be itself ; and in Him only can it find the 
solution of the contradictions of finite life and rest for 
its restlessness. It ever presses on to fulfil this its 
destiny — which culminates in the Intuitwn of all in 
God as Absolute Being — eternal source and bearer 
of life. 

8. As an organism of Feeling in all its mystic range 
as distinct from reason, the rational subject can find no 
rest, no repose until it not only sees all in God, but/^& 
Him in the depths of its own personality as the pulse 
of universal Being. Here again, it would appear, the 
soul, full-charged with emotion, cannot live alone as a 
bare and barren unit : the Universal is the very air it 
breathes : the demands of love must be satisfied with an 
infinite object. Thus it is that a man, whose impulse, 
as rational Ego, is to make the whole concrete of 
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experience his own, must also, in sympathy with Mind- 
universal, find ** That " which answers the beatings of 
his heart, so that, in the joy of a divine love, he may 
freely lose his freedom, willingly oflTer up his will, in 
the mystic elevation of a perfect communion. He is 
now with Grod and in God. He is at home. This — 
the personal emotional attitude to the highest — is 
Religion in so far as it is to be distinguished from 
ultimate Philosophy. 

This Feeling-consummation of finite mind is pro- 
claimed in the writings of Mystics and is suggested, 
but far from adequately expressed, by two of our 
own writers whom I here may pertinently quote, 
merely premising that their intense emotion is precisely 
that feeling of Being-universal, dimly experienced even 
by primaeval man, now finding utterance on a higher 
plane of mind-evolution. In the familiar words of 
Wordsworth — 

Magnifioent 
The morning rose in memorable pomp, 
Glorious as ere I had beheld. In front 
The sea lay laughing at a distanoe : near 
The solid mountains shone bright as the clouds, 
Grain-tinctured, drenched in empjrrean light ; 
And in the meadows and the lower grounds 
Was all the sweetness of a common dawn — 
Dews, vapours, and the melody of birds 
And labourers going forth to till the fields. 
Ah, need I say, dear Friend, that to the brim 
My heart was full : I made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me : bond unknown to me 
Was given that I should be, else sinning greatly, 
A dedicated Spirit. 

Again: "I was utterly alone/' says Richard Jefferies, 
" with the sun and the earth. Lying down on the grass, 

VOL. II. 2 
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I spoke in my soul to the earth, the sun, the air, and 
the distant sea far beyond sight. ... I prayed: the 
prayer, this soul emotion was in itself not for an object : 
it was a passion. ... I was rapt and carried away." 

Now, what is this that so agitates the soul of man ? 
What is it which he seems to hold fast, and which, yet, 
eludes him ? What is it that finds out the inmost inner 
of his being and takes possession there to the exclusion 
of all other interests — even of his own free personality — 
and which can be only remotely indicated in words? 
Whence this emotion, so deep, so high, so soothing and 
yet so disquieting ? It is Being-universal — the mystery 
of infinite Being — the eternal Real that reveals itself in 
the shapes we see — in the blade of grass as in the vast 
forest, in the cunningly formed insect that alights on 
the leaf of the tree as in the lion that crouches under 
its shadow, in the magnificent arch of stars above us as 
in the green pool at our feet teeming with life. All 
** lies bedded in a quickening soul ". It is through fed- 
ing, not intellect, that we, mere units of Being, finally 
commune with Universal Being, the Ultimate Reality — 
the Mystery : ever to remain a mystery ; for by its very 
nature it rejects all logical forms : these are its finitude. 
In this region, so empty yet so full, the mystic dwells 
rapt, oblivious of all finite relations : the antithesis 
of subject and object is hardly discernible. 

9. Man has to act and to co-operate with his fellow- 
man. To find the law of his activity is left to himself. 
It is a difficult problem ; but the answer rises ever into 
clearer light in the course of the ages. To find and 
proclaim this law was the function of the prophets of old, 
as it is of the ethical philosopher to-day. And, when 
we have found it, we have to do it. But the law for 
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man is The Good for man ; and every thought he thinks 
that leads to action, as well as all his acts, have to be 
animated by the End, which is The Good. As a self- 
conscious reason, man necessarily projects ends in all 
his activity. It is thus that as ethical beings we truly 
live. But we know our failures : we scarcely ever have 
to record our complete successes. Nature is too strong 
for spirit. In our hesitating affirmation of truth and in 
the weakness of our wills, we feel the need of a uni- 
versal guarantee for inner Law in a One Universal Being 
who is ethical in his essential nature and is ever ready 
to fortify our spirits. 

10. Again, man's final ends are ideals — always ideals ; 
he seeks The Truth and, in the very act, ever affirms 
Absolute Truth ; he seeks The Good and, so, ever affirms 
Absolute Good ; he feels and longs after Beauty and, so, 
ever affirms Absolute Beauty. He does this : he must 
do it, because of the impulse at the heart of the will- 
dialectic which, in finitising, infinitises. Where is the 
guarantee of these ideals to be found? Only in an 
infinite Being who is immanent in His own world-ideals. 

The Power whioh prioked 
Nothingness to perfection. 

11. Pure Reason in Man demands satisfaction ; and 
just as the triumph of physical science would be the 
discovery of the one of principle and process which 
explained the myriad diversities and apparent contra- 
dictions of the phenomenal world; so the triumph of 
metaphysical science is the revelation of that One of 
principle and process as Absolute Being and Spirit, 
which wells up in the finite spirit of man. 

2* 
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12. Finally^ Man is not only a reason with its de- 
mands and an ethical being with its ideals, aspirations 
and hopes, bat a sentient creature capable, by virtue of 
his very reason, of infinite sufiering. The fears and pains 
of the wandering nomad, in the presence of irresistible 
destiny and of incalculable natural forces, are as nothing 
to those which beset the daily life of the complex and 
subtly woven being into which man has in the course 
of the ages developed. Helpless and dependent as 
the nomad was, still more helpless and dependent is 
man as he now exists, burdened with the melancholy 
past as well as with the anxious present and the 
dark and perilous future. This need is a need engen- 
dered by reason on the basis of feeling, inasmuch 
as it is through reason that man is capable of im- 
measurable imagination and boundless sorrow. In all 
those experiences in which his finite possibilities are 
exhausted and he can do no more ; in helpless suffering ; 
in all distress and perplexity; in the dark night of 
despair, and in the hour of death he needs — nay, he de- 
mands — ^an Eternal Being who, source in some mysterious 
way of all his woe, is yet a Father to whom he, as a son, 
can appeal, and who will somehow vindicate for him His 
Fatherhood. 

Such, it seems to me, is the record of the need — the 
hunger and thirst that arise in the reason and heart of 
man for the living God. This divine need is urgent 
now as in the beginning. It is folly, then, to imagine 
that we can evade the question ; and the true answer 
to man must satisfy aU his requirements. The final 
notion of God, if we had it, would not only explain 
the universe and afford quiet and rest to the ever- 
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questioning reason, but satisfy ideals and be a home 
of refuge for the heart. And looking at the whole 
problem without pre-judgment, but coldly and scien- 
tifically as simply a cosmic fact among other facts (but 
the supreme fact within the highest cosmic organism 
known to us, viz., man), it surely must be that, if there 
be God, he must somehow make himself known to us. 
If there be no God, then the cosmic fact that proclaims 
itself in us is utterly inexplicable: we are the sport 
of non-rational forces either wholly stupid and un- 
meaning, or wholly demonic. 

It might be said, then, that the need for God is simply 
the sum of the needs of Man as a feeling, as a rational, 
and as an ethical being. This is true : but not only, 
nor yet chiefly, in the sense of the need of help for 
a helpless creature, a support for the weakness of the 
feeble. For Feeling seeks God that it may be filled to 
the fulness of its own vast capacity ; finite reason seeks 
Him in order to make intelligible to itself the fact, and 
to furnish the completion, of its experience ; finite Will 
seeks Him that it may be strengthened for its tasks. 
God as All in All can alone satisfy a man. We need 
Him; nay, we even insist on Him as our due. Ac- 
cordingly, it is truly in the strength of reason and the 
manly aspirations of the soul that God is demanded, 
and not in the paralysis of our wills or the weakness 
of our flesh. The God-aflBrmation in all its width is 
a virile affirmation: it is the strength by which the 
strong man lives; and, even in the case of the feeble 
and over-worn, they demand God as the strength which 
stands between them and the death of the over-burdened 
spirit. It is the moral elevation of the downcast, and 
not his abasement, that exclaims : '^ In Thee, O Lord, 
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do I put my trust, and my hope is in Thee". These 
are not the words of the puling child or the abject slave, 
but rather, in the hour of the soul's dejection, the very 
exultation of reason. 



MEDITATION II. 

ANTHROPOMOKPHISM. 

Man as a Conorete whole, is our guide to the knowledge of Ood; 
not any one thought of Man — Varying notions of Ood in the 
progressive history of Mankind — The Abstract notions of the 
Philosopher- Man is (in a sense) the Measure of Ood — The 
Objectiyity of the Subjective. 

It has been often objected that, even in the more fully 
developed religions, God is merely a reflection of man 
and his desires. If horses invented a god, says an 
ancient Greek thinker, he would have a horse's head ; 
if a triangle could speak, says Spinoza, its god would 
be triangular ; and in Browning's Caliban upon Setebos^ 
we have the modem rendering of the same thought. Is 
God, then, but 

A guess of a worm in the dust, a shadow of its desire? 

It is true, God is always in the likeness of man ; for 
where can any finite being find God save as the reflec- 
tion of his own essential nature ? Do I better matters 
by finding God in some dynamic which I myself, a mere 
man, have discerned in the processes of the phenomenal 
and which is, at best, only one of my thoughts— an 
abstract from the concrete whole ? Do I better matters 
by generalising the ordered process of the phenomenal 
and calling that ^^law^' and, as universal law of my 

33 
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experience, identifying it with God? A mathematical 
conception, which might seem to a pure mathematician to 
measure God and reveal His processes, cannot be greater 
than the mind out of which it came. The concept of 
"Cause" also is a concept of man's, but yields a poor 
abstract as God. If, again, I call God the Soul of the 
World where do I get the idea of soul ? If I identify 
God with Infinite Energy, whence the fact and thought 
of Energy? If I call him Absolute Ego or Absolute 
Experience are not these also notions transferred from 
man to God? It is evident that man cannot get rid 
of himself ; but this he can do : he can decline to take 
this or the other inadequate part of experience for the 
rich and complex whole, and to constitute a single 
thought God instead of "Being" and the Dialectic 
as given in all experience and which, as specifically 
constituting man, is at the root of all possible thoughts. 
When I take the fact " Being," and the thought which 
is man in all their comprehension and call that, under 
the category of the Infinite, God, I must be on the right 
track. I am speaking, it will be seen, of God immanent, 
of God as revealed : of God absolute and transcendent 
our " knowledge " is restricted (as we shall see) to the 
narrow limits of the " That " and the Potential. 

The notion of God is, like all knowledge, progressive. 
Every religious faith stands in a definite relation to 
the stage of development at which men have arrived, 
Spencer truly says. We can illustrate this to ourselves 
by considering the growth of children. I also believe 
with Spencer that all forms of faith are members of 
an evolutionary process which is, as regards mankind 
generally, far from complete. 
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In the crude beginnings of the time-development of 
man, his God has like passions with himself. As the 
idea of man, as man, emerges in the progress of thought 
and becomes explicit in self-consciousness, it reflects 
itself into the universal, and the notion of God is then 
liberated from sense-conditions : He is no longer finite 
— a being made with hands, nor yet generated by 
Natura ; but Himself the Prius and Ground of Natura. 
The reflective mind now seeks new expressions for the 
fact of God. In the recoil from the inadequacy of a 
finite conception, however, God is often placed far from 
man, and immediate relations with Him cease. God is 
now limited bp the finite : He is outside it. 

The racial element also enters into the conception of 
God. For example, the Chinese speak of the " Great 
Extreme" or "Heaven," which is principle of order, 
and they virtually exile God from the daily life of man. 
He, or rather It, is merely an abstract ordo ordinans at 
best. The Hebrews, on the other hand, to whom con- 
duct and personality were more than nature, conceived 
God as Moral Law impersonated and so rose to a 
perception of the spiritual relations of the divine and 
human. In like manner, the ancient Persian, under 
the teaching of Zoroaster, saw in the idea of God a 
Being of intelligence and morality — universal Light 
which is reason and truth as well as purity. The 
Hindu fixed his eye on the unity presupposed in the 
manifold of experience — The One ; and, combining this 
with the feeling of Being as opposed to the flux of 
the phenomenal, conceived a kind of static "All-One". 
" Not by words can we attain unto it," he said, " not by 
the heart, not by the eye. He alone attains to it who 
exclaims, IT IS, IT IS." This abstract thought cuts 
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off the concrete world from God ; and the Buddhist, 
advancing on this, makes the finite an illusion and 
morality complete abnegation of sense. In both alike, 
nature and the individual are cosmic blunders. Human 
emotion as distinct from reason, and the Infinite in the 
Finite as a revelation of God, find no place in any of 
these conceptions. 

The reflective metaphysician, again, in his first ap- 
prehension of the resultant of the Dialectic in him — an 
ordered whole of experience, which, to be ordered, must 
be grounded in one — tends (like the Brahman) to speak 
only of " The One " — an abstract One. Or, it may be, 
he emphasises One Universal Being, as the All, with 
no dynamic principle in it. The moments of the Dia- 
lectic movement also throw some light on the vary- 
ing philosophic concepts of God. Confining himself 
to the first moment, the philosopher may find a God 
who is Abstract Will or Efficient, or (if he restrict 
his view to the mechanical conception) he may re- 
gard Him as the initial Primum Mobile^ because an 
infinite retrogression of movements cannot explain 
itself : He is the Unmoved Mover. But thus to con- 
ceive God as ultimate "Efficient" is to make Him an 
abstraction. Taking the mediating moment of the 
dialectic, another may conceive of Him as formative 
and informing Cause ; while the last moment of the 
dialectic finds its reflection in the exclusive concep- 
tion of God as Eternal Purpose ever fulfilling and 
fulfilled; otherwise. Perfection or The Good. Again, 
Pure Thought or Form (as with Aristotle) or Absolute 
Spirit in its whole organic Dialectic (as with Hegel) is 
God. 
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Some, in these days, ignore the dialectic and, taking 
the fundamental characteristic of conscious subject, tell 
us that God (or at least The Absolute Being) is a kind 
of Sentience ! With others. He is the unity which holds 
together multiplicity, and is either the static, or dynamic, 
principle of a system of relations. 

Finally, finding that the highest product of the ob- 
jective dialectic process — the supreme category — is a 
self-conscious subject, viz. Man, we then may say that 
God is the Universal Self or Absolute Ego ; and think 
Him as Personality containing all differences. 

It is only in the teaching of Christ that we find the 
possibility of the supreme doctrine. The Hebrew ab- 
stract moral Law and the Persian Light are by Him 
taken up into a higher conception — that of immanence 
and love : the sparrows and the lilies of the field are 
full of the Divine, while the relation of man's spirit to 
God is expressed by the idea of Sonship ; not solely in 
the Greek or Hebrew use of the word, but in an 
emotional and spiritual sense. 

Thus, it is evident that by whatever name He is called, 
God is always a partial thought of man on things ; or, He 
is the very reflection of the distinctive man-being himself, 
in part or in whole. There is no escape from anthro- 
pomorphism. "Undoubtedly," says Professor Pringle 
Pattison, "there is a rude and uncritical anthropo- 
morphism applied both to Nature and God, which 
amply deserves all the reprobation it has received. We 
must not, like the savage, transfer the fulness of our 
personal life to the forces of Nature, nor, as we are too 
apt to do, must we make God altogether in our own 
image. Our anthropomorphism must be critical ; but 
to seek to escape from it altogether is as futile and, 
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it may be added, as gratuitous as the attempt to 
criticise the validity of thought as such/'^ 

The truth is, that God is not any one of the above 
conceptions, but in all of them ; and this as an immanent 
self-revealed God. What He may be as "Absolute 
Being" is another question. Hegel says : "Religion is 
not a discovery of Man, but a work of divine operation 
and creation in him ".* This, however true, is an obiter 
dictum: the How of the operation is not shown. It 
might be a supernatural act of divine grace. The divine 
operation of God in man, let us say, is through the 
compelling of him as a reason to take up the world as 
" Being " and after a certain way — the way, namely, of 
the subjective dialectic. 

Thus we see that, in whatever partial, inadequate, 
or erring forms the idea of God may present itself to 
man in the slow time-evolution of mind in him, and 
however this idea may be further debased by the bar- 
barous life and temporary environment of races, the 
search for God and the fact of God are persistent ; and 
search and fact alike are under anthropomorphic con- 
ditions. The provisional content of the idea, be it what 
it may, is the highest expression of a nation's life for the 
time : it largely determines its social and political condi- 
tion and is constantly used, in fact, as supreme political, 
as well as moral, sanction. And what essentially is the 
God whom all men seek ? The noumenal in a pheno- 
menal system : and this can never be anything save the 
reflection either of the thought of man on his experience, 
or, when it reaches its highest form, the feeling and 
thinking process itself in part or in whole. God is the 

1 Hegelianism and Personality, 
3 Philosophy of Religion. 
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Object as revealed on each ascending plane of finite 
mind. If we distinctly see that man is the last and 
highest mind-term in a continuous system that pours 
all itself into him, we shall see that it is God that is 
so poured. Man is the vehicle and reflection of God — 
all being a continuous one. 

And Man must find the whole of himself in God ; 
not Dialectic alone. Feeling, Emotion, The Good and 
the Beautiful do not lie outside the infinite Reality. 
If so, whence and what are they? If God be not 
in the Actual as given to man, where is He? If 
we do not, as we open our eyes, see Him, if He does 
not touch our hearts as well as inspire om* reason- 
activity, what is He to us ? A mere algebraic sign to 
mark an unknowable. 

Objectivity of the Subjective. — The above remarks na- 
turally suggest the question. What shall we say of the 
objectivity of the subjective conceptions of God? I 
think that the objective reality of the content of the 
Notion God can be shown only by demonstrating, 
through an analytic of knowledge, that finite mind 
7nu9t, whether it will or not, take up or subsume all 
experience under certain necessary universals.^ Doubt- 
less, varying content has been given to the Notion of God 
during tie long history of man. Without discussing this 
question, I would venture to say, that from the time 
man reached the reflective stage, there has been a 
substantial accord among thinkers, and that difierences 
arise out of the necessities of a great teacher's inheri- 
tance and environment. Nay more, I would venture to 
affirm that when social environment, political necessities, 

1 See First Volume. 
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and subjective race-tendency have contributed to a 
prophet's utterance, they have done so chiefly by causing 
him to emphasise one element in the Notion, while yet 
other elements are to be found implicit in his conscious- 
ness. Accordingly, the varying conceptions of the con- 
tent of the Notion, God, when rid of vulgar popularisings 
and historical necessities, may truly be said to have been 
partial and inadequate rather than erroneous. 

It is necessary in this connection to emphasise the 
fact that in a Imowledge of divine things, as in every 
other department of knowledge, man is a progressive 
reason ; and the question is, " What content does the 
human mind, after the laboured and painful experience 
of the ages, now assign to the supreme Notion ? " The 
steps by which man gradually evolved out of the crud- 
est beginnings the idea of the universal " not himself " 
which he called Grod, is certainly a matter of historical 
and scientific interest ; but we are not to put our finger 
on the elemental notions, compound of fear and wonder, 
and say, " this is what Man has to say of God ". We 
do not invalidate the astronomy of Copernicus and New- 
ton by pointing to the astronomical notions of primaeval 
man or Chaldsean priest. What man has to say on God 
— the true utterance which is to flash God in all its 
fulness of meaning on the world, does not arrive, save 
in the process of the ages. What we truly affirm of 
Him now, is the truth of this stage of man's progress. 
But even our present-day thought, old as the world 
may be, is not final any more than our thought on 
physics is as yet final ; and yet it approximates more 
nearly to finality and absolute truth as the centuries 
pass over us; and, like the present truth of physics, 
it takes up and explains the possibility, nay, the neces- 
sity, of prior conceptions. 
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Let US go outside and take a large view : The truth 
of man's thought is always objective, because all is 
One. It is "subject-object" that we interpret. The 
cosmic Whole reveals the nature of the creative Source. 
The primal Energy which we call Mind proclaims itself 
in all creation inorganic and organic ; it tells its story in 
the rock and the ocean, and then in organic life and 
consciousness, in ascending spiral series until it reaches 
Man, its highest achievement; and through him it 
finally speaks. His speech it is which, as externalisa- 
tion of feeling and thought, affirms the truth of things 
as given in the reality and truth of all that finds its 
consummation in him and calls on him to prophesy. In 
the beginning, with dim vision, he beholds the cosmic 
Whole, and in faltering accents he stammers out its 
meaning ; but, ever as he advances, his vision is clearer 
and his utterance is more adequate. Man is not to be 
measured by his infancy but by his final achievement ; 
which is not yet. And the final achievement is God 
Himself speaking through man. There is one God and 
Man is His prophet. The God of man is man-God 
or God-man, whichever you please. Man, not this 
man or that man, but Man, is, in a sense, truly the 
" measure of all things ". Just as God is immanent in 
all things, so is the Notion of God immanent in Man 
and for Man, awaiting the fulness of time. And I, here 
and now in these latter days, as one member of an im- 
portunate race, ask the great question once more and 
try to put in form what God means to me in the hope of 
getting nearer to a solution of the great mystery of 
which man himself is the most mysterious factor. 

What then? Would you carry what is in man up 
into the nature of the Infinite God and say that is the 
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whole ? I answer that I attempt no " synthesis of the 
Absolute " and that the full thought that is adequate to 
God is impossible to man; but I attempt an ** absolute 
synthesis " and can know God as revealed in His creation. 
Not only would I carry what is in man up into the 
very heart of the Infinite God, but I would carry the 
finite of a stone, a tree, or a worm in respect of uni- 
versals. But this, you reply, would yield only a vague 
analogical symbolism about a " something or other that 
transcended experience" I rejoin, symbolism if you 
will, but neither more nor less of a symbolism than the 
whole creation, including man with all his aspirations, 
is a symbol of the creative One. 

Let us recall the argument of the first Book and 
ask, What do we mean by Objectivity? That table 
is object to my subject, but this is psychological ob- 
jectivity, and not what we mean by metaphysical 
objectivity. The self-conscious Ego which we call Man 
is within a system — a system of which he is the final 
term. What is subjective is ipsojacto objective in this 
large sense. That is to say, it is the truth of the system : 
it is reality : it is actuality : it is Objectivity. And the 
supreme illustration of this is the subjective dialectic. 
I do not apply the dialectic to the record of experience, 
as if a chaotic manifold were awaiting my advent to be 
set in order. It is the other way round. The necessity 
lies here, that I miist take up the record of attuitional 
experience, as dialecticised — already dialecticised. The 
universal Dialectic is in all things; but in the man- 
organism it attains to consciousness of itself. It indi- 
viduates itself in its purity as Will-process in the sub- 
ject, and so makes man as a self-conscious entity possible. 
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The objective Dialectic finds itself subjecti vised. There 
is no breach of continuity in the great movement. This 
would be a banal dualism. Man is not outside his 
world looking at it as a strange and alien thing. All 
is one. The world is in him and he is in and of the 
world. The universe becomes conscious in him. Finite 
subject as self-conscious and all-comprehending is the 
universal Object, and includes man himself. All is re- 
flected into the unity of himself, and the " all " includes 
the uqseen implicates of his sense-experience. Those un- 
seen implicates — those metaphysical realities are God, 
in so far as He is apprehended as opposed to His own 
extemalisation or Object, which Object is simply the 
Infinite Subject made manifest to Himself and to you 
and me. What else could it be ? And the function of 
all finites is to return, in life and act, to the One out of 
which they have issued ; but this always through their 
specific differences, i.e.y each according to its kind and con- 
stitution, and through and by virtue of that constitution. 

The conception of God, then, although (in a sense) 
anthropomorphic, is not based on a crade analogy with 
man approached from the outside. It is revealed in and 
to the mind of man — evolved in the successive revela- 
tions of subject-object — the necessary given universals 
of each moment of subjective mind, from pure Feeling 
upwards. And only there ; for man can never transcend 
himself. It is revealed in the nature and essence of 
mind as Feeling, and as pure Activity dealing with all 
experience. I do not construct a notion and objectify it. 
It is given to me. I find the notion in the object as that 
object is presented to mind. Man is greater than he 
imagines : he is verily made in the image of God. God 
reflects Himself into Man. 

VOL. II. 3 



MEDITATION III. 

THE DIALECTIC—SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE. 

The Dialeotio Impulse — (1) The Necessity m the Dialeotio impulse 
to find the Idea — (2) The Necessity in the Dialectic to con- 
struct the Ideal — (3) The Conception or Imagination of a Whole : 
whence and how? The relation of the Dialectic to the 
Whole: "The Absolute" in its various senses — (4) The One 
— (5) The vital significance of Finitude — (6) The subjective 
Dialectic as a One Thought-Concrete is Objective. 

Before proceeding to consider more closely the question 
" What is God as revealed in Man," it is necessary to 
resume the consideration of the Dialectic ; but now in 
its specific relation to the synthesis of Experience and 
the Notion, God. 

Phenomenalism, whether we call it sensationalism or 
positivism, instead of restricting its interpretations to 
one plane of man-mind — the attuitional, its sole legi- 
timate field, constantly transgresses the bounds of its 
restricted territory and would take possession of the 
whole field of philosophy by a kind of coup de main. 
It requires no argument to show that such a philosophy, 
if it understands itself, must reduce the function of 
man in the cosmos to that of an animal adapting it- 
self, as best it may, to its environment. Its only logical 
conclusion must be materialistic fatalism in its doctrine 
of Will ; a denial of the ideal as Reality ; and agnosticism 
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as regards God, for it is already an agnosticism as 
regards ultimate philosophy. 

The emergence of Will-reason (whose birth we sig- 
nalised), through which Man rises to the "notion or 
actual " of each and all with their contained Dialectic, is 
for much higher purposes than the mere co-ordination of 
the record of sense and the institution of social rules of 
conduct in the interests of self-preservation. It has a 
profound significance. 

First of all, such a conception of Man makes possible, 
and alone makes possibkiy a true idealist philosophy — ^a 
philosophy, that is to say, which shows man to be supra 
naturanij a being lifted out of the dynamical series by 
the free act that differentiates him. 

Secondly, this Will-dialectic gives man dominance 
over the whole field of attuition. It is true that from 
a cosmic point of view man as a will-dialectic is himself 
determined : but it is into freedom as his essence that he 
is determined. Other things are determined as exist- 
ences involved more or less in the bondage of Nature 
according to their degree in the scale of Being. 

And thirdly, it is only through Will-dialectic that the 
question of God arises at all : it is, indeed, only through 
its insistent demands that philosophy arises. To believe 
in ultimate philosophy and to believe in God are one 
and the same act. 

It unquestionably has been customary to speak of the 
Reason which differentiates man from animals, as if it 
were a piece of machinery superadded to animal con- 
sciousness for the purpose of grinding up the materials 
presented to it. It is as if you were to take a musical 
box already containing a mechanism which threw out 

3* 
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notes numerous but confused, and inserted a still more 
cunning piece of machinery which intercepted these 
notes and converted them into a tune. If we look at 
reason from this point of view, it is hopeless to attempt 
to explain its vital characteristics. The act of percipi- 
ence, the pursuit of the idea and the ideal, the construc- 
tive impulse, the all-comprehending ambition to know, 
the purposed energy in the regulation of conduct, are 
all left without their explanation. When, on the con- 
trary, we accept the conscious or attuitional '* subject" 
(common to man and animals) and contemplate as 
evolved in it the pure act of Will with form of End 
implicit, we see for the first time the true nature of 
reason to be a JVill-dialectic. In the system of nature, 
the higher product, while it is an evolution from the 
lower, always carries the lower with it : so it is when 
we come to the highest product of all and see Man — an 
attuitional or animal subject, with all its content of 
sense, feeling, desire and emotion, being evolved into 
reason as a self-generated act of Will. Keason is, as such 
and relatively to all other products, self-creative ; but 
it always carries with it the empirical attuitional subject 
and all its content into the higher sphere of the Reason- 
self — the Ego. It has not separated itself off: it leaves 
nothing behind. The higher, indeed, is already imma- 
nent in the lower. 

This genetic theory of reason seems to me to explain 
much. It answers many questions which resist all pos- 
sible solution on the usual assumption that " reason " is 
a kind of syllogistic electric battery inserted into an at- 
tuent subject. For example, the most thoughtful writers 
have said that free-will in man is simply intellect. So 
far, then, our analysis shows them to be on the right 
track. The fact, however, is that intellect is itself Will 
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and its " form " of activity ; and what we call Free Will 
is the whole concrete dialectic. And yet, this view pre- 
serves all that is vital in the untenable, but popular, 
conception of Will as a kind of independent entity 
moving about in man's brain and pouncing arbitrarily 
now on this motive, now on that, for the effectuating of 
desire — a volition eoj nihilo. 

It is solely because of its bearing on the Objective- 
Dialectic that I now recall what has been already said 
in almost similar terms in the first book. I rest the 
whole argument of these Meditations on a criticism of 
knowledge, that is to say, on the analysis of the evolu- 
tion of Universal Mind ds subjective finite mind, from 
pure Feeling upwards ; and this is the analysis of sub- 
ject-object and its ever-growing revelation. If we are 
to know God as more than Being. absolute and imma- 
nent revealed to Feeling and Sentience, it manifestly 
must be in and through the Dialectic movement. I 
do not purpose to dwell further on this evolution of 
Mind as finite mind : I merely desire to put in evidence 
certain facts of man-consciousness with a view to show- 
ing that these are capable of explanation as mere facts, 
only if we conceive of reason as a formal ^//-dialectic 
which prescribes its own end, and cannot be satisfied 
save by the identification of itself with the world of ex- 
perience. The Nature of God, in so far as that is know- 
able, is thus, and thus only, revealed. 

The facts of consciousness to which I refer are the 
pursuit of the Idea and of the Ideal ; the conception we 
have of a Whole ; " The Absolute " as the Whole, etc. ; 
and I ask attention to the genesis and possibility of 
these phenomena of man-mind. 
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(1) THE NECESSITY IN THE DIALECTIC IMPULSE TO 
FIND THE IDEA. 

The Attuent mind, we found, receives, reflexes and 
associates diverse wholes, and, outside the field of re- 
active recipience and psychical chemism, there is a 
feeling of indefiniteness of space and objects in space. 
It remains content with this : it asks no questions. 
How is the restful contentedness of a cow to be ex- 
plained? By the fact that all mind, as attuent, is 
within the sphere of physical and mental dynamics 
and adequately completes itself as a veritable harmony 
within that sphere. The worship of certain animals 
just because they exhibit this rounded life, is intel- 
ligible. The elephant in the primaeval forest " browsing 
majestic and calm " seems to embody a self-complacent 
and harmonised natural order — the calm of divinity 
itself. It is the intrusion of subjective Will-dialectic 
into the drama which completely changes the aspect 
of things as they have appeared to Attuition, and raises 
all our problems. The conscious subject has now burst 
the bonds of the natural life ; and subject, as generating 
Will, is now self-driven to seize, to discriminate and to 
know. It mu8t reconstitute nature in its own form of 
movement — the form of the dialectic. 

The primary end of this Will-movement, as regards the 
sensed object of experience, is a percept. The subject 
is now no longer content to be (virtually) lost in the 
object. It seizes it and affirms "that presentate 
there is'\ The crowd of other objects furnishes the 
occasion for persistence in contemplating the selected 
object or sensate ; and the percept of that object is itself, 
again, but a starting-point for the question, **What is 
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it ? " It is a complex ; and the energy of Will, under 
the stimulus of the implicit form of End, divides it and 
reduces it to its elements that it may elicit the many in 
the single total, which is then and thereby raised from 
being a mere synopsis of sense to a synthesis or unity of 
reason — as yet, however, only a synthetic aggregate. 
The method or procedure is analytico-synthetic. But, 
always and ever, the provisional syntheses are, in their 
turn, starting-points for a deeper analysis which shall 
yield the ultimate truth of the many in one. This, that, 
and the other element are the *'what" of the thing, 
but they are not the " specific is-ness " of the thing. I 
can find the same elements elsewhere, scattered over 
the face of nature. The unique " is-ness " which I now 
seek, under the eternal prompting of Will, is the ul- 
timate differentiating is-ness or essence or idea which 
holds the synthesis in a rational objective unity — the 
" one " in the many ; and I drive home the dissecting 
knife of Will as if I were bent on laying bare to its roots 
the specific and ultimate being of the total existence 
before me. And this essence which I am compelled to 
seek is the teleologico-causal " form " whereby the thing 
is what it is and not any other thing. As essence it is 
at once cause and idea and end and truth and identity 
of the thing. It is the idea, then, of the thing which 
I unrestingly pursue — the " one " in the many ; and it is 
Will, whose own essence is freedom or pure activity 
and which is itself the first moment in the dialectic, 
that imposes this task. The Dialectic cannot rest, be- 
cause its principle is movement, and its contained and 
concealed spring is End as formally implicit in its 
first moment. Will. 

The idea — the determination of Being — if I had it. 
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would be the " one " in the many of the complex con- 
crete existence or actual presentation ; but it could 
not, in its bareness, constitute the thing, seeing that 
the thing is a many as well as a one. The bareness 
of the idea is, in relation to the many in the thing, so 
bare that we can express it only as formal, i.e., as 
formally conditioning and causative ground. It is, in 
brief, " specific or determined being *' : Being Universal 
determined thus and not otherwise. It is in the region 
of Thought ; and the identity of a concrete " thing " lies 
ultimately in its process as determined by the idea. So 
long as phenomenal elements are present — whether 
atoms or energies — we have always to think each and 
all under a like necessity of dialectic procedure : and we 
can rest content ultimately only in the thought of Being 
as determined thtis. And this ultimate goal of our 
knowing is itself Absolute Being determined into (and 
in the large cosmic movement determining or reflected 
into) the sensible elements or phenomena by which, as 
taken together in their physical causal synthesis, we know 
the object — Absolute Being now immanent in differ- 
ence. The ultimate essence, idea, cause, is, therefore. 
Being determining itself through a formal or rational pro- 
cess whereby its particular end — " the concrete thing " 
— the Determinate or Actual exists. The idea and its 
sum of synthesised phenomenal units or elements thus 
constitute the concrete total of the thing ; which total, 
from the subjective point of view, we call its Notion — 
its filled and fulfilled concept. But it is not an aggregate 
of units, but a teleologically grounded synthesis. 

Now, what is true of the individual " thing" is true of 
the externalised Whole. Objective Being and Dialectic 
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would not find entrance to our thought at all, were it 
not that the objective is also subjective, and in subject 
reveals to us its true character. And if it could not be 
shown that the subjective dialectic functions in every 
presentation to consciousness as Being dialecticised and 
finds itself already there in the presentation, it would 
be futile to spend endeavours to find God as Reason in 
the world of our experience. 

(2) THE NECESSITY IN THE DIALECTIC-IMPULSE TO 
CONSTRUCT THE IDEAL. 

If we say that the idea of each and all is Absolute 
Being determining itself as a dialectic in certain 
moments, it is incorrect to say that the idea is in one 
moment more than another. But speaking of the pro- 
cess (as we must do) under the Time-category, we empha- 
sise the mediating and determining moment as the 
genetic prius of the mediated and determined idea ; 
which idea as so determined is the determinate or telos. 
This telos we are ever driven on to seek and affirm ; just 
as we are also driven to seek the arche (primordial 
actuals). 

Thus are we forced to construct ideals. An ideal is 
an idea in its adequately fulfilled corporeity — the per- 
fected sum of the concrete whole as a one in many — in 
brief, the " notion " as fulfilled in the sphere of finite 
thought. 

All nature reaches us clothed in the a posteHoin cate- 
gories ; in other words, as a thing of sense. Imagination 
(reproductive or representative) is simply the recurrence 
or reinstatement of sense affections. But the imagina- 
tion also constructs; it is productive in the spheres of 
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Sense, Emotion and Knowledge alike. The puipose of 
this construction is a perfected whole ; that is to say, it 
is the idea of a thing or things either logically or sensu- 
ously fulfilled as a harmony — a one in many. In other 
words, it is the telos of the cosmic movement (in parts 
or in the whole) ; and at ths same time " idea " or arcJte 
(principium) carried forward into its concrete corporeity. 
The necessity in reason to pursue the ideal is, conse- 
quently, due to the teleological moment in the dialectic : 
in other words, the Form of End which is implicit in 
the Will-nisus. Without this there could be no produc- 
tive imagination.^ Given a phenomenal concrete at 
all, the necessary impulse to form an ideal is primarily 
contained in the teleological moment of the dialectic 
and nowhere else ; and our ever-unsatisfied persistence 
is due to the infiniteness implicit in all finite judg- 
ments. We cannot help ourselves. We mtist push 
on. Whence the intellectual ideals which are the 
previsions of scientific genius ? Whence also the ever- 
ascending ethical ideals by which and for which we 
strive to live? These are not machine-made, but the 
creation of a free energy in us. And even if, as prac- 
titioners in life, we finally became the automatic slaves 
of these ideals, we should ourselves have put the monarch 
on his throne and given him our consecration. 

So with Art or Poietic ideals. It is the finite Will- 
dialectic that pushes on to the idea and the ideal — 
infinitely. It will not be content till it has grasped 
the particular and the whole in its own form, and 
discriminated "ends" as ysrell as beginnings in the 
matter of inner and outer sense. It reads itself into all 

^ See Appendix, Note 1. 
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experience ; and it finds itself there. The goal towards 
which it ever strives is generalised in the words The 
True, The Good, The Beautiful — that which oitght to 
be. And every Ought is an Is in the creative counsels. 
Descartes' '*idea" of the infinitely perfect may be thus 
vindicated by a true analysis of reason. It is of the 
very essence of reason. The ideal of life in me does 
not "constitute my Ego," as has been said; on the 
contrary, the ideal itself is constituted by the free 
pure activity of my Ego as itself already containing the 
Will-movement ; containing it, because Ego itself is the 
restUtant of the Will-movement generated in the merely 
attuent subject and subsuming it. 

The impulse, then, let us say, to construct ideals is 
primarily contained in the subjective dialectic as a Will- 
movement with Form of End implicit ; And nowhere else. 
Nay more, this same impulse contains in it the prediction 
of final achievement ; if not here, then elsewhere. For 
the pursuit of Truth contains in it the prophecy of 
Truth absolute : the pursuit of Goodness contains in it 
the prophecy of ethical Perfection : the pursuit of The 
Beautiful contains in it the prophecy of Beauty con- 
summate. These things are immanent in all our reason- 
activity, properly understood. 

As to The Good — not in the Hellenic sense of the 
fulfilled end, but as The Good for man in the ethical 
sense, it is further of importance to point out that the 
conception of The Good is the resultant of this same 
dialectic in the sphere of feeling and emotion. So 
much is confusedly written of Feeling, Emotion, De- 
sire, Sentiment, etc., that a careful analysis of what 
we mean by these words is demanded in the interests 
of religious belief as well as morality. Some men, for 
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example, talk as if religion might be divorced from the 
guiding light of reason because the emotions, etc., de- 
mand an object of their own and have rights indepen- 
dently of reason : it is, accordingly, incumbent on us 
to point out that emotions are vague non-rational feel- 
ings in consciousness, wholly non-significant for man 
save in so far as they are dialecticised. Trace them to 
their source and you will find that they are generated 
by simple feelings and appetitions common to man with 
animals ; and, as attuitional products of inner sense, they 
are analogous to the confused attuitional record of outer 
sense. For both alike the dialectic exists, for purposes 
of rationalisation. These Feelings and Desires and 
Emotions are the raw material of ethics only, and the 
dialectic seeks to discriminate the *' idea " of each, and 
the ** ideal" of the whole, thereby giving each its due 
place as constitutive of the inner life of man and motive 
of his willing in conduct — the outer expression of the 
inner life. The idea or essence of inner Feeling we 
can ascertain because our consciousness of it is im- 
mediate, not mediated by outer sense. The result of 
our search is an ethical idea. Thereby we find our 
way to that inner harmony of ethical ideas — the ideal 
which is the truth of the man-being. In the religious 
sphere, consequently, it is incorrect to talk of emotions, 
sentiments, and so forth, as if they were pigeon-holed 
substantive realities apart from the dialectic, and de- 
manding separate satisfaction in despite of reason. It 
is reason which constitutes the ethical and religious out 
of the anarchy of feelings ; and it is only when reason 
has done its work, that these uncoordinated and licen- 
tious feelings have any standing ground in man as a 
rational unity. Their discrimination and harmony is 
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The Good ; and The Good contains the ideal and the 
infinite, simply because it contains the dialectic. 

It is with the Beautiful as with the True and the 
Good. In nothing is the creative initiation of man 
more conspicuous than in Art. This enei^ of mind 
does not admit of explanation on any theory which does 
not reveal Reason to be a fFiVZ-Dialectic. 

Do ideals exist in and for man and nowhere else? 
Are they merely subjective ? The fundamental concep- 
tion which runs through these Meditations answers 
that they are objective. The great Whole, including 
Many is a One seeking to live and to fulfil itself : the dis- 
tinctions are within itself as a One. " Natura " attains to 
its reality in finite mind as sentient ; to its actuality in 
the same mind as reason, and, through the dialectic ac- 
tivity of reason, it reveals itself as idea, and ds a system 
striving towards ideals. While in building up these 
ideals for himself relatively to himself as an organism 
man determines his own ends — his own true life, he, 
by the same act, proclaims the teleological and ideal in 
the object which gives him his mind-content. 

In man, its highest product, the Universal finds its 
Truth — Natura finds its own idealism as Object, just 
as on the sentient plane it found its own realised modal- 
ity. For the ideal is the summed reality of the object 
mediated through the man-subject. What is here is 
there. And yet object and subject perdure : no specific 
entity can be confounded with another. 

All is One Being, One dialectic. One process — the 
process of Absolute Being as now immanent in its own 
finite negating differences. Within this we find Man. 
And the intensest form of self-identity and negation — 
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the Ego, is itself used as an instrument, in the Absolute 
Whole, for proclaiming the One and the Universal in pre- 
sence of which it suppresses its very self, veiling itself in 
adoring awe. The Absolute God, having committed Him- 
self to the other and finitude, can recover Himself only 
through that which is qther and finite, and He receives 
back the tribute of His creation through Man. Through 
him he mediates Himself for Himself, as a finite living 
God. Through devious, strange, and seemingly anarchic 
events. He holds on His way, and it is for you and for me 
to search out His purposes and to satisfy His demands. 

(3) THE CONCEPTION OR IMAGINATION OF A WHOLE. 
WHENCE AND HOW? THE RELATION OF THE DLA- 
LECTIC TO THE WHOLE. THE ABSOLUTE IN ITS 
VARIOUS SENSES.^ 

But now what of the conception of the Whole — the 
universe of things including myself, in other words, The 
Absolute ? 

The attuent subject, aware of diverse wholes, takes 
them as they offer themselves in all their separation and 
finitude, and, though having a '* feeling " of an indefinite 
beyond of Being and Space, knows nothing of "The 
Whole ". It is in the dialectic, then — the reason-plane 
of evolving mind — that we must seek for the genesis 
of the appearance in consciousness of the notion or 
imaginative concept of the whole — an absolute whole. 

{a) The primary resultant of the dialectic is a percept. 
Percipience is de singulis. It determines that which 
is present to consciousness as a discriminated unit. 
But the presentation is always, as a matter of fact, 

^ What follows conneots itself with Meditations xii. and xv., Vol. i. 
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complex, and of indefinite quantity in respect of 
number and magnitude. Now, in determining the 
presented totality for knowledge, i.e., placing the 
already sensed object (sensate) a second time in the 
subject as now affirmed (judgment) — I, ipso facto, affirm 
also (or sub-affirm) an undetermined in quantity (number, 
space, time) and quality — all already confusedly given 
by the complex object to empirical or attuent sub- 
ject. Then, the living activity of Will-reason, urging 
itself to further and further determination, necessarily 
affirms an undetermined beyond. Experience of this 
quickly reveals an undeterminable beyond, i.e., the 
Sense-infinite — that which is greater than any assign- 
able quantity ; and this is finally seen to be immanent 
in the knowing act as such. Now, in seeking further to 
determine this "beyond," I am seeking to determine in 
and for myself the total of actual and possible experi- 
ence. Thus the determination of the single total in 
percipience ultimately generates, under the stimulus of 
the Infinite implicit in all determination, the imagination 
of an unattainable Whole which includes all "singles". 
This expands the vision of man : but it is of no further 
significance. It is merely a quantitative and synoptic 
Totality — a crude Absolute. It is a mere aggregate, 
and full of contradictions to thought ; for it is here a 
total we strive on this plane of mind vainly to compre- 
hend, not a unity. But even so, what a vast chasm is 
already revealed between the animal and man ! This 
Whole we may call the Perceptual Absolute. 

(b) The next resultant of the dialectic in dealing with 
the material in attuition is (we found) a synthesis of 
percepts — ^a sense-concept. The singles discriminated 
in the object fall together again in the totality of 
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presentation. This is a many in a numerical one^ — a unity. 
The imaginative synopsis of a Whole that was merely a 
" Total," is now through the continued operation of the 
Infinite in us, transformed and elevated into the im- 
aginative conception or synthesis of a Whole which is 
a " Unity " of the many. This is a cosmic and, so far, 
also a rationcUy conception. This new concept of uni- 
versal experience is, however, no more than an aggregate 
of particulars which are now bound together : totality 
is contemplated as a qtutsi-mechanical Unity of the mani- 
fold, and contradictions abound. This we may call the 
Conceptual Absolute: a merely numerical '*one and 
many" as a single colligated total. 

{c) The final resultant of the dialectic is, as we have 
previously seen, a caused or reasoned unity of the in- 
dividual concept as containing in itself initiation (Ob- 
jective Will as kinetic) ; Mediation as formal cause and as 
Determining-so ; and Telos or End. Thus at last arises 
the reasoned synthesis of an individual object : a " One " 
of idea in the many of the complex individual concept 
or thing. • The imaginative unity of the Whole as a One 
and many, is, accordingly, now (still under the stimulus 
of the fact of Infiniteness) finally elevated into the 
reasoned unity of the Whole — a rational synthesis. 
Particulars and apparent contradictions are woven into 
a reasoned unity ; and it is only now that we are entitled 
to say The Absolute is a System — a One in Many. 

The above, it appears to me, is the subjective mind- 
history of the conception of " The Absolute " as an ex- 
pression for the total actual and possible. It is contained 
and predicted in the dialectic ; and it is clear that the in- 
tellectual imagination of a Whole can contain no more 
and no less than the content of my experience of the 
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individual, raised to the wth power under the stimulus 
of the implicit Infinite. In affirming, then, this true 
or rational Absolute, I affirm no more than I affirm 
to be found in every presentate of experience. It is 
a Reason-One — the Notion. But meanwhile the In- 
finite, implicit in all determination, tells me that this 
Absolute is restricted in its sweep by the content which 
I put into it, and that the " Absolute " in any other sense 
lies far beyond the range of cognition, and can only be 
/elty as a vague but assured reality, in the realm of the 
transcendent. 

This reasoned Unity or One, then, of the whole of ex- 
perience which comprehends all existences including my- 
self, I call the " True Absolute ". This is man's sphere. 
The True Absolute, then, is simply the Actual which 
contains all of the objective universal that exists, or can 
exist, for man and including man. It is a whole with a 
content of which I can rationally speak ; for it is given 
in my experience. This true Absolute is the absolute 
or reasoned unity of man's experience — the sum of the 
Actual on the grade, and within the orb, of the finite 
man-mind. And if we will only consider carefully the 
genesis and generation of ideas and ideals, we shall see 
that, were it possible for any finite subject whatsoever 
to grasp " The Absolute " in any other sense, there could 
be for it neither ideas nor ideals : these would be 
transformed into actuals. The Absolute as containing 
the Infinite is, for a finite subject, merely an ideal of 
the intellectual or rational imagination which we mtist 
affirm; and then let alone. It is the outcome of the 
dialectic. It contains all individuals and all experience 
within my range : but much more ; for finitude affirms 
possibilities which are not mine. This is what the word 

VOL. II. 4 
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** finitude," ipso facto ^ contains. It may be said that, in 
as much as The Absolute is aflSrmed by man as an ideal 
imagination, it is within his experience, and that, accord- 
ingly, a synthesis of The Absolute, and not merely an 
absolute synthesis, is possible. But I would point out 
that what precisely the absolute synthesis affirms is, that 
" The Absolute " as Totality is a transcendent outlying fa/^t. 
In this sense only is "The Absolute" within the ab- 
solute synthesis. 

Man, then, extending his thought under the impulse 
of the dialectic which generates the Infinite, affirms and 
imagines the reasoned totality of things. But even 
so, it never is, and never can be, a reasoned totality^ 
simply because any such imagination, however mighty, 
contains and obtrudes the Infinite and, therefore, the 
immeasurable. Accordingly, a man must say to himself, 
"In my imagination of a Whole I delude myself, for 
this imagination itself contains its own impossibility ". 

Note that I have been speaking of The Absolute 
within the sphere of cognition and the conditioned, and 
showing that the fact of its infiniteness and transcend- 
ence is all we know. But there is another fact within 
experience, although the prius of cognition ; and that is 
Being- Absolute. This is Being Unconditioned, and is 
within the sphere of Feeling. If it be impossible for 
finite mind to grasp the Absolute of the Conditioned, it 
is a fortiori incompetent to grasp the Unconditioned : 
it feels it as bare fact — the fact of Ground and Poten- 
tiality — the Neutrum which moves into the actual and 
brings itself within our ken only in so far as it is 
immanent in the actual. For a faculty of " knowing," 
which is essentially limitative, to know the undetermined 
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save as ground-fact, would be evidently a contradiction 
in terms. True I not only feel but perceive the Infinite 
of progression in the Conditioned and also the non-finite 
of the Unconditioned ; but only as negative percepts — 
realities of experience opposed to the finite, and medi- 
ated through the finite ; but of their content I can say 
nothing. 

Accordingly, when I speak of " The Absolute," I mean 
The Absolute Synthesis of Experience which contains 
at one pole the Unconditioned and at the other the 
infinite and the unattainable of the Conditioned. Not 
only Feeling, but Reason, as negative percipience, gives 
us the Unconditioned or Non-finite as part of the record 
of subject-experience ; but this does not tell me the 
essence or wat/ of Absolute Being as Ground of the 
Whole. So also with The Absolute, as the Totality 
in imaginative conception : it can be, and must be, 
ideally affirmed, and so far it is part of experience ; but 
it cannot be comprehended in fact or thought : it con- 
tains its own impossibility of limitative definition. 

Now whence all this striving ? It is the subjective 
dialectic which, under an infinite and untiring impulse 
seeks and ever seeks the One in the Many — the One, 
not as a non-significant universal — a mere unit, but as 
*'The One Being" out of which, as unconditioned, 
I may deduce genetically all beings and determina- 
tions, and give logical and necessary system to the 
universe of fact and thought. But it is proclaimed 
in my finitude that I cannot do this ; and it is at 
the same time proclaimed in my infinitude, as an ever 
aspiring Will-reason, that I mtist always try. Onward 
and ever upward are the watchwords of finite reason. 

Nor is it desirable that Man should have a power of 

4* 
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thought adequate to the Absolute, for, if he had, all 
would be definite, rounded and logically complete, and 
for him there would be no mystery, no infinite, no ideals. 
It would be a contradiction of the very Notion, Man, and 
subvert his specific plane of Being. 

In the great Event — the large Effect, God, if there 
be God, must be ; and, so far, I may know Him, and 
endeavour to interpret His ways in order that I may 
truly live in and to Him, as summing up all my meaning 
as man. My whole effort is to reveal to myself what 
is implicit as matter of fact in my experience, and, 
having unfolded this, to say to myself " That is God ". 
But man cannot find out God to perfection. " Where 
wast thou when I laid the foundations of the Earth ? " 
When we have done our best, in faithful response to 
His incessant pressure on us, to find Him and declare 
Him — our best is only the aspect of God Eternal on 
this plane of His immeasurable Being. Such God as 
we can find, as manifest in nature and man, is the 
'* absolute synthesis " : not at all, however, the '* syn- 
thesis of The Absolute ". 

Unquestionably, we are within a *' System " ; but I 
make no pretensions to deduce this, or any possible, 
system from an a priori ground-principle which shall 
give unity and coherence to the Whole, I can speak 
only of that which is within my system ; and my system 
reveals a One Being Absolute, and that Being, with its 
self-generated dialectic, immanent as objective ground 
of things. But having got these facts, I can say nothing 
about any of them, save as in and of my system. 

And let me say, in concluding this section, that it is 
only by interpreting finite reason as a One of Dialectic 
process, whose cosmic function it is to subsume experience 
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into its own form, that I am entitled to say that the 
universe embodies Will, Idea, End. If I set aside this 
interpretation, the universe is then to me nothing save 
a dynamic series blundering into a kind of system — a 
system which in the case of man is painfully anarchic. 

(4) THE ONE. 

I would next ask, Whence is the irresistible and 
incessant impulse of Keason to find the One, which 
after all it can only affirm when it has got it? 

The human mind, imlike the animal mind, always 
presses forward to a One which may explain the di- 
verse.* The search for essence of a complex is a search 
for the generating " one " of that complex ; the search 
for laws in the natural world is a search for a " one " 
principle of explanation of this or the other class of 
phenomena. In like manner, the search for an explana- 
tion of the totality of diversities is a search for a One 
of which the diverse is a manifestation. This impulse 
of the human mind is explained, some might say, by the 
fact that in sentient consciousness we always receive 
the data of recipience into a " one " of subject ; or again, 
because in self-consciousness we subsume all diversity 
into a " one " of self-conscious subject. This, however, 
would give a habit of mind only, not explain a necessity. 
For there would seem to be no reason why, because we 
receive and subsume the diverse into a one of apper- 
ception, we should be, therefore, impelled to reduce the 
whole of diverse experience to an Objective One in 
Many (which shall embrace even ourselves). I think 
the impulse is explained only by the nature of the 
subjective dialectic whose necessity of nature (in its 

^ See Appendix, Note % 
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mediating moment) is to seek a Ground of this and of 
that, and finally of all experience ; which Ground must 
be single, otherwise we should have the problem of 
diversity over again. We seek the cause of each parti- 
cular; so also, under the same dialectic necessity, we 
seek the one mediating Ground of the Whole — the abso- 
lute totality. This Ground of the total diverse cannot 
be itself a string of diversities in indefinite regression. 
It is a One we seek — not a unit ; but a One in the true 
philosophic sense which shall be an immanent and sus- 
taining One — a One in all difference.^ 

(5) THE VITAL SIGNIFICANCE OF FINITUDE. 

Let us recall again our fundamental position : Finite 
subject exists first of all as recipient, absorbent, and 
reflexive of the universal other in which it finds its 
"reality"; and then as a free energy whose essential 
character is determination and finitising of the indefinite 
"other," that so it may, step by step, make the uni- 
versal of possible experience its own, and reflect its 
acquisition back into the "other" as now knowledge 
and " actuality " ; and, ultimately, as personal life and 
conduct. Thus the free dialectic fulfils itself; must 
fulfil itself. Were the apprehension of "The Abso- 
lute" in the infinite sense possible, the finitisation, 
which is the modus operandi of self-conscious subject 
in knowing, would disappear, and, with it, would go 
the infinite of space and time, cause and effect, ideas 
and ideals. Man would either be sunk to the sub- 
rational state of Attuition in which no questions 
arise, or raised to the supra-rational state of Intuition. 

^ See Appendix, Note 2. 
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A supra-rational conscious subject would simply feel an 
endless (but not unendable) reciprocal interaction of the 
Many in the One and the One in the Many, in which 
it was tossed about as an individual atom. The dif- 
ference between this and mere attuitional experience 
would appear to be one of name only. Reason (so- 
called) would then be only a kind of glorified or 
apotheosised sentience ; and a reason, which voluntarily 
sought such a destiny, would be seeking for the suicidal 
sacrifice of itself on the altar of The Absolute. It 
would be virtually annihilated or absorbed, by which- 
ever name we choose to express the same fact. If this 
" pleasing, anxious being " of self-reference, self-regula- 
tion, and of interpretative and creative power over the 
elements of sentient experience have any attractions, 
man can never desire even immortality, if it carry with 
it a virtual extinction of selfhood. If the highest for 
us be supra-rational intuition, the intuition to be worth 
having, must somehow sublate reason ; just as finite 
reason, here and now, sublates attuition. 

In truth, we hug the finite to ourselves, because it 
is not only guarantee of selfhood, but also, ipso facto^ 
a door of admission to the Universal : it makes the 
Universal ours while not submerging us in the Universal. 
For the apprehension of Absolute-infinite Being, and of 
the transcendent Infinite which the Dialectic yields, is 
possible only through the fact and subjective experience 
of finitude. Both are mediated by the Finite. In a 
supra-rational, as in a sub-rational, consciousness, the 
feeling of Being-universal would be, it is true, possible, 
because it itself (the conscient subject) would be, and 
reflex the universal of " is-ness " ; but it would not be 
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a percept : while the conception of Jteason-umveTsal 
would be outside all possible experience. 

At the same time, having frequently affirmed that 
man here is within a certain orb of the Divine Mind- 
evolution, that orb being determined by the potentialities 
of his specific being within the all-embracing Universal, 
it would be inconsistent now to maintain that, in a 
higher orb of existence, a higher state of being may 
not be possible in which a supra-rational personality 
carries the conception of Universal Reason with it into 
a larger sphere of interpretation. Not only is this 
possible, but it is in the highest degree probable. Our 
experience of varying grades of intelligent life below our 
own, taken along with the fact of the Infinite revealed to 
us and ever drawing us on, compel us, as rational beings, 
to affirm the probability of this. Only within his own 
orb is man the crown of things. To say more is arrog- 
ance. However this may be, let us emphasise the precise 
position of man now and here, and point out that what 
knowledge he has of the Universal, or The Absolute, or 
God (call it by what name we may), has its possibility in 
his essential finitude. Without this there would be neither 
ideas nor ideals, nor the Infinite, nor Cause, nor the 
concrete Whole which men call "The Absolute". It 
is the Finite which generates all these through the 
Dialectic, if our past analytic of knowledge be correct. 

If the above conclusions are not evident, then I have 
failed to give adequate expression to what I have de- 
sired to demonstrate as to the genesis and generation 
of those conceptions which carry man beyond phenom- 
enal relations and particular judgments, and are the 
supreme realities of finite reason, and also of the Uni- 
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versal Objective concrete. In any case, let me hope 
that it is apparent that ideas, ideals, and the Whole or 
" The Absolute " (including, of course, Absolute Truth, 
Goodness, Beauty) are generated by the subjective 
dialectic process as Will-dialectic ; which is not merely 
the " form " of finite reason, but is itself finite reason. 
For this Will-dialectic as a one thought-concrete is 
constitutive of human reason : it is human reason in 
its essence or necessary nature as pure activity. The 
Formal is the supremely Real. But it is a contradiction 
in terms to regard the Dialectic as an entity capable in 
itself of further determination by us. This would be 
to convert the noumenal into the phenomenal. The 
Dialectic is also Regulative, i.e.y regulative of the way in 
which we must take up and interpret all experience ; 
and, therefore, objective as well as subjective. But not 
regulative of the way in which we must take up and 
interpret the dialectic moments themselves. The Sove- 
reign is above the Law and will not be degraded to the 
status of a subject. 

(6) THE SUBJECTIVE DIALECTIC AS A ONE THOUGHT- 
CONCRETE IS OBJECTIVE. 

The Dialectic, then, as a one thought-concrete, exists 
to take up the matter of all experience as an Objective 
Complex which is willed towards ends that are reached 
through a mediating and determining process. In other 
words, the Dialectic is the Causal Notion which, as I have 
previously shown, is neither kinetic initiation, nor mediat- 
ing formal cause, nor determining-so (formative cause), nor 
tdos ; but a one movement in these four prime moments. 
It is, in its total concreteness, the supreme regulative 
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conception, and also the constitutive reality of reason, 
subjective and objective. I say objective, for the sub- 
jective Dialectic does not give form to phenomenal ex- 
istence (this is the subtlest and most hopeless Dualism), 
but takes the latter up as so constituted, and it thus 
finds itself to be simply the nucleated or individuated 
reflexion of the cosmic Whole. There is an ontological 
and dialectic continuity of subject and object, just as 
there is a modal continuity on the attuitional plane of 
mind. All is One and all is Many — One in the Many, 
Identity in Difference.^ 

This is what I call Natural Realism, which conceived 
as I conceive it, may also perhaps be called Absolute 
Idealism. It certainly rests on the same foundation as 
Mysticism. 

The Absolute for man, then (the true Absolute), is 
the Actual, i.e., an objective reasoned unity or synthesis 
of One in Many : it is the sum of the noumenal and 
phenomenal, the noumenal universals being God im- 
manent. In brief, it is just the Actual or Notion 
that has been already explained in our Meditations on 
Knowledge ; and the reader will pardon its reproduc- 
tion in this meditation as it is a necessary step in our 
synthetic construction. 

^ An organism, we said, is a one whole mediated through a many, 
the many being dominated by the idea or essence of the organic thing. 
Kant says, that the organising activity of Nature has nothing analogous 
with any Causality as known to us, and yet that we must " thmk *' 
nature as if it were purposed. On the contrary, the subjective dia- 
lectic properly understood, and as objective, explains organism and 
insists on purpose — is organism, is purpose. 



MEDITATION IV. 

GOD IS THE ABSOLUTE SYNTHESIS. 

Subject and Object as different but identical : God is revealed to 
Man as the Absolute Synthesis — The Absolute Synthesis and the 
Individual — The Content of the Absolute Synthesis. 

What, then, is God ? He is the Absolute Synthesis ; 
and we have to explicate the content of this expression. 
When, in speaking of finite man-mind, we say 
object is subject, we mean that all that passes into 
man as a sentient being exists as object in the Ab- 
solute precisely as it exists in subject to the ex- 
tent to which the subject can receive it ; and further, 
that the will-dialectic in man is the objective dialectic 
individuating itself as constitutive of man's specific 
nature, and raising him to his lordly position. Both 
the modality and dialectic of the world, then, are 
reflected into man, and constitute all he is or can 
be as an actual in the universal system. He gathers 
the whole up into the one of himself. And what 
is the matter of knowledge (adequately conceived) 
save God making Himself the content of each subject- 
entity to the extent of its capacity ? Every thing and 
process is part of God as externalised, and every- 
thing that "feels" is mind and, to the extent of its 
range, receives and reflects God into itself. Man, the 
sum of finite mind, receives and reflects the totality of 
God as revealed on this plane of the Divine evolution. 
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Were man unable to contemplate himself as part of the 
externalisation of God, he would be as restricted in his 
range as an animal is ; but the dialectic in him enables 
him self-consciously to grasp himself as part of and 
within the Totality. Thus what we have called the 
" Universal Object " includes man. It is the Absolute. 

And yet there is Dualism. Even rudimentary Feeling 
demands a "felt". Subject which receives, reflexes 
and knows is one actuality in a system, and Object 
(which is a term used to represent an infinite plur- 
ality of presentations and experiences) is another. 
When, again, we supplement the above proposition of 
Natural Realism by the affirmation that "Object is 
Subject," we mean (as I have endeavoured to show in 
the First Book) that Object is the filling of the Subject. 
That is to say, phenomenal shapes and events and 
noumenal implicates and the Will-dialectic itself, are the 
truth of the universe " becoming " in and for a subject 
which exists to feel and to know them. There is a 
One of continuity within the universal system. There 
is no breach. Nor can I see why or how there should 
be. And as to the relations of parts in the Whole, it 
has to be noted that it is Absolute One Being deter- 
mining Itself that is always presented to us. In this 
One all is held. All things, including Man, are steeped 
in Absolute Being. 

Let us think this universe emerging out of Uncondi- 
tioned Being which, therein and thereby, reveals Itself. 
Did this outering of the inner arrest itself at the com- 
pletion of grades of Being that are unconscious and 
inanimate, we should have the outering of a God which 
itself was inanimate and unconscious — a poor and futile 
thing at best. But God, if He be a living God, a conscious 
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God, would, by such arrestment, misrepresent Him- 
self to Himself in His creative utterance. At a certain 
point in His finite evolution we see that He must begin 
all over again, so to speak.^ Being and Dialectic are in 
things, but now these must reflect themselves into them- 
selves, if God is to make His finite outerance adequate 
to Himself. 

Life, accordingly, in all its subtle variations is the 
next moment in the emerging of a God who Himself is 
Life : and, in and through Life, the evolving God finds 
His way to sentience. The psychic evolution then begins. 
Being and Dialectic now reflect themselves into them- 
selves as Feeling, and by infinite gradations rise, in the 
self-referent man-subject, to the full exposition of the 
Whole of God as creative. And this whole of Object 
includes the subject as feeling and knowing. God as 
creative is to finite subject God given. The knower as 
a dialectic is within the given ; but that which is active 
energy could not be given to subject save as in and 
through the active energy of the subject itself. The Ob- 
jective Dialectic must reproduce itself in the subject in 
order that it may be a finite experience. And just 
as the infinite objective dialectic creatively penetrates 
all with its own form or process, so is it the function of 
the same dialectic, as self-referent in a finite being, to 
subsume all in its own form. At every stage of the finite 
mirroring of infinite fact there is activity ; but it is "pure" 
activity on the dialectic plane alone. Accordingly, the 
self-conscious spirit of man is, when it understands its 
place in the vast system, God feeling and thinking His 
finite externalisation in and through a finite. Man is 

^ The necessity of using language under the sense-oategories must 
be allowed for. 
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thus the veritable image of God. He cannot create, but 
he can receive and know what is created and return to 
God (so to speak) what God has freely given. The 
unseen implicates "become" for him along with the 
phenomenal shapes — and in his happier hours he sees 
all things in their truth ; that is to say, in God, and God 
in all things. The Universal is in and for him : he 
becomes aware of himself as in and of the Universal ; 
and it is no rhetoric to say that, were it not for the 
natural conditions out of which he arises and which still 
hold him, Man would float away into infinite spheres 
in an ecstasy of contemplation. But not for him is 
reserved this lofty destiny without toil. He has to ac- 
cept his conditions, and work his way step by step to 
the highest. 

How, then, shall we, in the terms of our philosophy, 
name God ? We name Him The Absolute Synthesis. 

On its finite subjective side, the Absolute Synthesis is 
Experience in the grip of the Dialectic. By Experience 
we mean the record of feeling and sense, inner and 
outer, as given universals : not merely the given of 
nature : and the given of Experience contains Being 
Unconditioned, and immanent in the Conditioned. This 
— that is to say. Experience in the grip of the Dialectic 
is, on the subjective side, God as Notimi, 

If this be so, then the Absolute Synthesis on the Objec- 
tive side, as the great Totality, is Unconditioned Being 
conditioning itself in the modality of Time and Space 
in the form of the Dialectic. This is God as Actuality, 

Thus the Ultimate in knowledge and the knowing of 
God are identical. The infinite Object as revealed in 
finite subject is God, but inasmuch as the subject has to 
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realise the Object for itself, we have to distinguish be- 
tween God as Notion and God as Objective Actuality. 

God is, then, The All ; and the All is a One of Being, 
Modality and Dialectic Process. This would seem to 
bring us close to Pantheism and demands further con- 
sideration. And, just as all I have said rests on our 
doctrine of Knowledge, so it is to the doctrine of know- 
ledge I must go to ascertain the nature of the content 
of the Absolute Synthesis. 

THE ABSOLUTE SYNTHESIS AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 

When we say that All is a One of Being and Process, 
we are merely saying that there is One God. The only 
alternatives are either many gods or two potent Spirits 
contending. In the latter case we represent the true God 
to ourselves as a Being self-derived whose aim is pre- 
sumably The Good, but who, from all eternity, has 
found another being already in possession — a Being 
whose aim is sheer mastery over things — a Spirit of 
tyranny : the God of Goodness finds a refractory element 
over against Him which He will reduce ultimately, but 
which meanwhile is a potent antagonist as the Spirit of 
Evil and of arbitrary force (the Zoroastrian conception). 

It is not the needs of man but the doctrine of 
knowledge that compels us to say that God must 
be All; All in All; One; One in Many; Identity in 
DiflTerence. It is manifest that He must be ultimate : 
as such, the resting place for thought, beyond which 
there is naught. There can be nothing truly outside 
Him, that is to say in its essence and nature ; because 
if there were, that would be another god. The Finite 
must be held within the Infinite. He must be self- 
creative — caiLsa sui and a se; otherwise, the Prius of 
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Him would be the true God. He must be the First and 
the Last, the Beginning and the End. This is, however, 
a monistic conception, and the fact of diflFerence is too 
insistent to allow us to leave the notion of God as we 
have just put it. 

In the contemplation of the presentation we beheld 
unseen implicated Universals as the ground-reality. 
We saw Absolute Unconditioned Being determining 
itself into a conditioned of Space and Time and Motion, 
breaking itself up into a world of finite individua. 
Being Unconditioned is now Being immanent in the 
conditioned. The One of Being and its Will-dialectic 
in all and holding all — that is the Absolute Synthesis. 

But how does it hold it ? As a system of individua. 
God as dialectic or " determination " of Being is the es- 
sence of each individuum from the atom to man ; He is 
the infinite and sole aflSrmer; but He is met by the 
Negation, whereby alone " determination " can become a 
" determinate " or individual. 

And just at this point, we may say, God stops. He 
is not the individual and particular as such. The " in- 
dividual " is a synthesis of affirmation and negation. As 
negation it is not God, and yet within His creative move- 
ment ; as affirmation or essence it is God. Each actual 
thus constituted is a " for itself and has to fulfil itself 
among an infinite number of individuals. God does 
not retire : He cannot, without the collapse of His 
universe. Essence is always there : and essence as de- 
termination of Being is the issue of Will-dialectic : it is 
willed purpose or idea ; and its perfect fulfilment, as a 
concrete and in all its contained relations, is the ideal. 

The negation whereby the finite individuum is possible 
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is not to be trifled with. The individual has to sustain 
itself and to fight its own way in the Absolute Whole. 
The condition of finite existence is strife, and this we 
must accept and try to understand. God, meanwhile, 
is content to know (if we may so speak) that, in the 
affirmation, essence, or idea, the nature and limits and 
possibilities of the individual are fixed. There is in each 
a *' thus far and no farther " in the fact of its distinctive 
" idea," which contains its positive relations to the cosmic 
whole. 

The finite externalisation is not therefore God think- 
ing, but the "thinking" of God caught in the Negation 
so to speak : it is the accomplished ''thought," and has 
to fulfil itself y not to be fulfilled by another, not even 
by the action of God. 

Accordingly, whatever Absolute Unconditioned Being 
may be in its lonely self -identity, it is, as externalised, a 
system of real differences and contraries. And were it not 
for the many, there could be no One ; were it not for op- 
positions and contraries, there could be no Harmony ; 
were it not for evil, the ideal Good could not exist in 
reality or for knowledge ; were it not for the ugly there 
could be no Beautiful. This is the manner of God-finite : 
but, meanwhile, the Dialectic in the Absolute Synthesis 
presents the whole as teleological — as moving towards 
ends and End by way of these contraries and contra- 
dictions. Only 80 can ideal ends be reached, and only 
as the conciliation of opposites can man think them. 
Without the teaching of the Dialectic, we should be lost 
in the confusions of a chaotic experience. Why it should 
all be as it is, no man can tell. Our business is to face 
the facts and conditions of our sphere of Being. 

The world, then, it would appear, is not a helpless 
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emanation out of Unconditioned Being ; God is imma- 
nent in each and all as Being and Will-Dialectic, and 
each and all are individuals which have to be reckoned 
with. Each has to contend for its life in an infinitely 
complex system. Hence conflict, struggle, pain, casu- 
alty, and an imperfect and distressful world. 

Were the affirmation (essence or idea) in each indi- 
vidual powerful enough to subdue the negation, the 
world would cease to be a system of individuals 
and present itself to us as the easy placid-flovmig 
stream of a one Divine Life ; it would be God 
emanant, not God immanent. In so far as each 
idea was different from others, there would doubt- 
less be the negation of those others ; but not nega- 
tion of God. The finite would not negate the infinite, 
the particular would not negate the universal. Our 
interpretation of experience would then be Monistic 
Pantheism. 

When we come to self-conscious individuals — the 
supreme negation, the dialectic, as now self-referent, 
throws on them the interpretation and fulfilment of 
themselves. They have to search for and to find their 
own positive relations and, subsuming these into their 
negating individuality, strive to realise the ideal of Man 
in themselves by themselves, thereby co-operating with 
the Divine Purpose. 

These remarks show the sense in which we say God 
is the Absolute Synthesis. The particulars are not 
God in so far as they are negating individuals, still less 
are all the acts of the individual the acts of God. The 
Negation is within God, but not as the issue of the pur- 
posing Will-dialectic. It is the primal " condition " of the 
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manifestation of the One as a Many, the Infinite as a 
Finite. It is as Being only that Grod is in the Negation, 
not as Dialectic. The Negation is in and through the 
dialectic affirmation. The significance of the contra- 
diction in which I indulged in an early Meditation is 
now apparent : the World as a finite world is God and 
is not God ; or rather is God and God *' Not ". 

When, then, we say that God is the Absolute Syn- 
thesis, we mean that God is the system of necessary 
universals in the particular — not an aggregate of par- 
ticulars. This latter is the crudest form of Pantheism. 
"God is the Absolute Synthesis" as source, and as 
Being and Dialectic immanent in each and all. His 
method is the method of Individuation with all its 
lamentable consequences. 

To say " God is the Absolute Synthesis " has a pan- 
theistic sound; but if God be not, in some fashion. 
All, what else is there? Who made the world, 
the oldest of us ask, just as we did when children. 
There can be no making out of materials which God 
has to borrow from some other power. He made the 
world "out of nothing," we are told — a great and 
pregnant utterance, whose purpose was to destroy all 
other agencies and elements save One. We and all 
things are in Him, nay within Him, but so that we, 
as well as phenomenal nature, are the negation of 
Him, while yet held close to Him in the all-compre- 
hending arms of Being and the Dialectic. The phenom- 
enal negation, accordingly, is not God, and yet it is 
God ; just as it is Being and not-Being. And when we 
proceed to ask further questions as to the contradictions 

and absurdities and evils of this world, we shall find that 
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it is only by the eternal fact of Negation as necessary 
moment in Absolute Being, in so far as it is creative 
energy, that we can get any way of looking at the facts 
of life which candidly recognises these facts, and gives 
a possible explanation of them. The fact of Negation 
is not a hypothesis, but, rather, a fact in and of knowing. 
Without negation, whereby finitude and the phenomenal 
are made possible, there can be no veritable difference — 
nothing save The One. I am speaking here of God as 
creative, i.e., as revealed in this living breathing world. 
And, yet, the phenomenon as a concrete is ; and reveals 
God. If the universe of Sense be not the modal display 
of God ; if it be not the " idea " written out in Quantity, 
Quality, etc., we can have no interest in it. Physical 
Science would be a mere pastime. 

"God is His own * other,'" we have been told. But 
the question is. How can we so conceive the One in 
the Other as to rescue the latter from being the One ? 
Accordingly, we must consider the various elements 
or moments, which go to build up in us our notion of 
the universal God, as more than the object of our 
thought, but yet both object of our thought and the 
subject that thinks; and yet, all so that I am and 
remain an individual, an Ego who can even defy the 
source and sustainer of my being. The One in Many 
constitutes not only man's reality, but also God's reality 
as a finite. If I am exiled from God, how can I hold 
converse with Him? If I am in identity with God, 
how could the question of God ever arise ? 
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THE CONTENT OF THE ABSOLUTE SYNTHESIS. 

" Absolute Synthesis," I have said, is an empty phrase, 
save in so far as it symbolises a definite content. On 
the subjective side, the content is the Feeling of Being 
and the Knowing of the universal process as teleologico- 
causal dialectic, comprehending the Negation whereby 
alone individuals are possible whose function is to be 
themselves, and, so far as they are individua, to resist 
the Universal, while yet living, moving and having their 
being in it, and truly finding themselves only in the 
Whole. Thus I complete my Notion of God in His 
Totality, so far as our argument has yet gone. The 
Noumenal and Phenomenal, as a concrete, constitute 
the Absolute Synthesis. 

To say that, after all, Man is himself the Absolute 
Synthesis would, perhaps, be misleading; but there is 
truth in it. There is a universal fact and movement, 
which we have called the Universal Object (including 
all finite subjects) in and within and of and by which 
man, as an individuum, exists. It is not created by 
man, but it is all reflected into him ; and as gathered 
up and reflected back by him into the univei*sal, it is 
God — the God of man — the true God of the man-sphere 
of Being. This Absolute Synthesis is God ; and there 
can be no other God. What men have often called God 
has not been false, but only one aspect of the total 
content of the Notion. As Time grows old, it is the ade- 
quate and full God that we desire to feel and to know 
as sum of the Actual, including man himself as finite 
sum and interpreter of the Actual. Analytically, I 
have seen what the Actual is to knowledge : we are 
now merely reconstructing that Actual synthetically, and 
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SO revealing God in the sense of The Absolute Whole. 
The Knowing of Knowing is the Knowing of God. 

It would appear, then, that, on the subjective side, 
"Absolute Synthesis" is only another expression for 
"Absolute Notion," as I have previously defined the 
term Notion. It is the vast concrete including Man — 
not merely over against him. The Absolute Notion, 
then, we may say, is our God. But the notion is a One 
in Many. The One contains the Many, permeates the 
Many, while the moment of Negation, as alone making 
a finite world possible, saves the many for itself; al- 
though ever within the One, which it can never escape. 
When, next, I think the " Absolute Synthesis " on its 
objective side, I simply repeat the subjective content : 
it is the whole externalisation including the spirit of 
man and is the utterance of Absolute Being as creative 
energy : Being and Dialectic are immanent in each and 
all. The grain of sand reveals God. In other words, 
the content of The Absolute is a teleologico-causal con- 
tent. Grades of existence are the unfolding of the 
riches of mysterious Being. These I, a finite being, 
am invited to make my own. Whether the method of 
evolution is itself a " real " Dialectic, just as we have a 
" formal " Dialectic, I cannot tell. The fact, however, 
of ever-growing concreteness, and the ever-greater ful- 
ness of what we call Mind or Spirit in the ascending 
series of things is beyond question. When the move- 
ment reaches Man, it reaches a being into whom the 
whole actuality passes, and who, the dialectic being 
reflected into him, interprets the secret movement 
whereby the whole is effected. 

Accordingly, the fact of the Dialectic forbids us to 
imagine the various grades of the Divine existence as 
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thrown out of the eternal Source arbitrarily, and the 
infinitely various whole to be a mere collection, like 
articles in a museum. The phenomenal process by 
which the whole is evolved is not an unmeaning series. 
Even if we could grasp the whole of the series, it would 
be a mere curiosity except in so far as we saw therein 
the moving and unfolding Spirit. And yet it is at the 
same time, not that Spirit. The thesis and antithesis 
give us the synthesis which is the concrete universe, 
just as they yield the synthesis of the individual. 

Let us not forget, however, that the Absolute Syn- 
thesis, subjective-objective, is the sum of the Man-sphere 
of Being alone. It is not, and it cannot be, the Synthesis 
of The Absolute. Our doctrine of Knowledge showed 
us that the true Absolute contains the true Infinite 
— undetermined, unconditioned Being — as ground ; and 
further, the Infinite apprehended as a quantitative and 
qualitative Infinite that insists on entering into all judg- 
ments. Thus we know the total " Actual " under the 
cat^ory of the Infinite Unconditioned in primal fact and 
9^m of the Infinite of the Conditioned in Quantity and 
in Quality : and '' The Absolute "" is this Actual and no 
more, in so far as it is, or can be, a possession of finite 
mind. 



On the term " Absolute,** see Appendix^ Note 3. 



MEDITATION V. 

NEGATION AND THE FINITE WITHIN THE ABSOLUTE 

SYNTHESIS. 

Negation and the Eelation of God to the Finite — Affirmed Negation 
and the Individual : The Finite is within the Infinite — The 
World is a Willed, Affirmed and Purposed World in which the 
Individual has its rights : Monistio Pluralism : Casualty. 

When we take an objective universal view, Negation is 
seen to be the metaphysical principle, the ground and 
possibility of all difference and individuation : in brief, 
of the " existent " as opposed to Being in se and a se. 

If God be the Absolute Synthesis, the question of 
Negation and the consequent relation of God to the 
finite individual and of the finite to God is the most 
vital question in philosophy. 

The Absolute, in the sense of the Totality, is an 
infinity of contraries or opposites and of seeming con- 
tradictions. It is an infinite Becoming (whose sense- 
analogue is Motion), and yet it holds itself together 
as a system. We are constrained to ask. Is there any 
key to the Whole — any universal conception — under 
which we may group the Whole? I find Being and 
the Objective Dialectic ; and the Objective Dialectic is 
the Teleologico-causal Notion. 

The resistance of the Negation meets us, but Negation 
is to be regarded only as a moment in a one concrete 
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process. This Negation is to be found inherent in the 
modality of Being One and immanent — modality being 
the mode and possibility of finitude. As an " abstract," 
negation is Nil^ and the same may be said of Aristotle's 
" first matter ". 

When the Objective Dialectic emerges as reflected into 
a finite subject, we find ourselves, as I have frequently 
said, compelled to take up the universe of experience, 
as Being Universal and One, determined through negation 
and by a dialectic movement into individua, and there- 
fore, as a purposed Total — a One in Many. The subjec- 
tive revelation is the objective fact. It is subject-object 
that we have always present in reflective consciousness. 

Let us then, once for all, recognise Negation and the 
concrete of opposites, mz.^ Being and Negation as ground 
and possibility of creative activity. Without Negation 
there would, and could, be only a One — absolute, self- 
sufiicing, undivided, indiflFerent; and for knowledge null. 

AFFIRMED NEGATION AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 

The Actual, then, as we have it, is a dialectically 
afiSrmed negation. From the universal point of view, 
the determinate, — the finite Actual, is a negation of 
absoluto-infinite Being, while contained within the in- 
finite which it yet negates. 

If we consider subjective mind, we may note a 
similar process : The individual presentate is, as a 
finite, not only a negation of the non-finite, but of all 
other individual finites. But finite A is not constituted 
by the negation of all the other letters of the alphabet. 
A is first of all ^, an entitative individuum. In the 
analysis of subjective reason, we saw that the telos of 
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the moment which we call Percipience (the rudimen- 
tary act of reason) is the affirmed determinate — the 
positive in which is contained negation both of the sub- 
ject affirming and of all other existences (consequently 
all negative relations). The negation of all else save 
itself is in and through the affirmation of A ; not other- 
wise. This is the way in which knowledge is founded, 
and the way also in which (with a diflFerence dependent 
on the object) it always proceeds. Omnis determinatio 
est negatio does not mean that the determinate *'is" by 
virtue of the negation. Immanent in percipience, as 
end of the percipient act, is affirmation in and through 
negation of all else. The positive, the determined, does 
not rest on the negation as ground of its rea^lity, but is 
determined by it only as ground of its possibility. To 
say anything else is to confound formal with formative 
mediation. So with the phenomenal presentate : its 
ultimate reality is in its determined being — its idea, not 
in its note of negation. So also with the Universal : the 
Negation is ground of the possibility of extemalisation 
only ; the world is the " positive affirmation " of abso- 
lute eternal Being; out of which affirmation negation 
issues as possibility of the affirmate or individual. 

The individuum is, we saw, a synthesis of the thesis — 
determination of Being (essence, idea), and of the an- 
tithesis — Negation. Absolute Being is involved in the 
Negation in order that It may become an existent. The 
dialectic determination as essence, idea, purpose, yields 
the positive relations of the individual to all else, where- 
by a world of individua is possible as a coherent and 
teleological Whole. The bald individuality, on the other 
hand, is the centre of negative relations. The individual, 
as finite negation, is in opposition to the idea and seeks 
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after its own bare self-assertion, whereas it is only as a 
positive and through the " other " and the whole that 
it can effect its idea and realise its full being. The 
Negation, as itself within Being and subserving the 
dialectic end, viz., individua, is not a "contradiction" 
of Being One and Absolute, but a conciliated opposite. 

Thus, God is always present in His creation as 
essence, idea, the Positive ; but, at the same time, His 
creation is always opposed to Him, as the ''other" 
which, while revealing Him, resists Him, and acts from 
its own centre. In brief, the One, the noumenal with 
its moments, is always in the many or phenomenal 
(modality) — the negation whereby the finite and in- 
dividuality are made possible ; but the individual, as so 
constituted, is ipso facto thrown out from God as Abso- 
lute Being and has its own life to lead, its own cosmic 
function to discharge in and within The Absolute. 

The world, then, is the affirmation of, and by, God ; and 
He is in it and sustains it : it is also the negation of God 
and opposed to Him. The negating modality is '' the 
other " of God, but it is the positive in it that gives it its 
specific character and significance for the Whole. The 
Universal Whole, then, is an affirmed negation : it is the 
idea in each and all committed to the negation of indi- 
viduality. 

We are speaking of the supremely important : For 
only by the fact of Negation we save the imiverse as an 
" existent " : by that fact alone, individuation and in- 
dividuality, and, thereafter. Ego and personhood are 
possible ; by that fact (re-enforced by the fact of Un- 
conditioned Being as Potentiality) do we escape monistic 
pantheism ; by that fact alone can we explain the casual 
and the eternal struggle and evil of an imperfect world. 
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In the painful and ever-renewed search after God, 
it has often been said that the sum of the finite is God 
(crude pantheism), and it has also been said that the 
sum of the finite is a created negation of infinite Being, 
which infinite Being is Gt)d, removed from the finite as 
an isolated Cause — a lonely mechanician. What I de- 
sire to show is that the finite is in its genesis a beent 
and an affirmed negation — that Absolute Being in evolv- 
ing the finite affirms Itself in it — (each " thing" being a 
determination of Absolute Being), and, yet, as therein 
negated. God is immanent in that which is not God, 
and which yet is God. Accordingly, we have a mon- 
istic pluralism. In like manner, finite reason affirms the 
object as " not " itself (the affirming subject) while sub- 
suming it into identity with itself : but, God's affirma- 
tion is the creation of existences, man's aflSrmation is 
the cognition of that which already exists. 

Were the negation, and the finite generally, not within 
the Infinite Being, God would be merely a great archi- 
tect outside the universe, and, as such, finite ; were the 
Infinite Being not in and through the finite, man and 
all individuals would be castaways. In other words, if 
the infinite were not in its negation, there would be no 
God in the world ; if, on the other hand, the negation 
were not held in the infinite, there would be nothing 
worth speaking about, for we should have only a crude 
pluralistic individualism for ever separated from God ; 
whereas creation is ever alive with God, and were there 
a moment's suspension of the Divine activity, all would 
collapse. 
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The World is a Willedy Affirmed' and Purposed World 
in which the IndividticU has its rights. Monistic 
Plurarlism. Casualtt/. 

We would affirm, then, that the universal object {i.e., 
the sum-total of experience or " The Absolute ") is Ab- 
solute Being that generates within Itself the dialectic 
nisus operating in and through the moment of the nega- 
tion for the attainment of ends. This is the form of 
" Becoming," which is not a helpless interplay of Being 
and Nothing. The fundamental category so explained 
is merely a pictorial way of conceiving the fact of 
transition. 

The extemalisation, accordingly, is a caused world 
proceeding out of a free act (the Will-Kinetic in 
the Dialectic Notion) containing and mediating, and 
in the resultant, attaining, End : it is, therefore, a 
willed and purposed world. For the Dialectic notion 
whereby we grip the world of experience is, as we have 
shown, a one in four prime moments, each of which 
involves the other. Cause conceived as mere kinetic is 
not cause, but only efficient antecedence ; and the result 
of siich a cause could only be chaos. Being, energising 
as will-dialectic, "determines" this or that in the me- 
diating moments (formal and formative) of its dialectic 
process. This determining-so is the idea — the esse: 
the result is the concrete determinate or notion — the 
*'hoc esse'\ The process, then, of Absolute Being as 
creative is a rational process. And we affirm that it is 
so, because we cannot help doing so : it is simply the 
way in which finite reason grasps all experience : and 
the way also in which the experienced exists. 

Meanwhile, as a determinate or actual, the individuum 
sists itself in the high court of the universe. The explicit 
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world is in the form of an infinite series of such indi- 
viduations, each of which has its own specific nature 
and rights, and, as such, is opposed to the One, and to 
all other finites. Each mind-matter-monad (primordial 
actual) contains the meaning and harmony of the whole 
in its positive nature and relations : but, as a negating 
individuum, it resists the whole. If it were not so, the 
finite would fall back into the infinite, the many into the 
one, and there could be no world. Again, were Being 
not in the ''moment" of negation the said negation 
would be Nil. 

Thus we have the infinite in the finite, the one in the 
many — identity in endless diflFerence ; in brief, God in 
all as Being, Source, sustaining activity, life, reason. 
Nature, then, is living, not frozen, spirit ; it is the vehicle 
and vesture of a living God — God's modality ; it shows 
Him and does not conceal Him : and we may now see 
that it must be so. Spite of the resistance of the ne- 
gation to God as idea, it is overpowered by the affirma- 
tion and transformed into an ordered reasoned vehicle 
of the idea in so far as this is compatible with negation 
and individim. Thus the concrete, as we see it, is in- 
formed and formed by the idea ; and in its phenomenal 
vesture becomes a fit subject for physical science, for 
only through the phenomenal can we know the char- 
acters of the essence. 

Absolute Being has, we may crudely say, in so far as 
immanent, given itself away and is locked up in the 
finitude or negation which is a moment in It as creative : 
it is thus restricted by its own limitations. This is the 
world of experience as we have it as a matter of fact, 
viz., Absolute Being committed to and immersed in the 
finite as immanent in it — ^a living Being moving on in 
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Time to ends ; and that movement is in terms of an 
infinite dialectic that emei^es in it. 

Such is the result of our analysis of knowing on the 
one handy and of our synthetic contemplation of Being 
on the other as that presents itself on the man-plane of 
the Absolute Whole. 

The visible world or determinate is not God. In its 
primordial possibility it is negation of God, and, again, 
as determined, it is the negation, and other than God ; 
it is the " many " of the One. And yet it is God ; for 
as Being-immanent it is God, and again as dialectic it is 
God defining Himself by affirming (i.^., creating) things, 
and further as a visible world it is the truth of God ; for 
the telos or phenomenal determinate is only the final 
moment of a one concrete dialectic process. 

To recall for a moment the meditations on Essence 
and Primordial Actuals. The Mind-determination, as 
the idea of each monad, unfolds itself into the display 
or phenomenon and is eo actu a determinate ; repeating 
the dialectic, as now in a " thing" of Nature, in a series 
of physical processes (energies and qualities). The idea 
as thus concreted is the Actual ; and each ** thing," as 
so concreted, may, from the subjective side, be called 
the "notion" of that thing. It is obvious, however, 
that we can never " know " the specific essence or idea of 
a specific thing in respect of its what The " idea " 
throws no light on individuation, but individuation is 
there in the phenomenal presentation or determinate 
— the hoc esse. The fact of absolute-infinite Being man 
feels and affirms as ground and source of the finite ; 
the protensive infinite of sense too he contemplates ; 
the Dialectic also : he can point to the genesis of these 
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supreme realities in the activity of subjective finite mind : 
he can affirm them in each individuate as Being and 
Form ; but of the distinctive non-sensible characteristics 
of the " idea " which make each individuation unique, he 
can say nothing. This is a mystery : and we must drop 
scholastic subtleties that gather round such questions, 
as they gather also round the inner essence of Absolute 
Being. Such discussions are prohibited by human limita- 
tions : so conspicuously prohibited that any attempt to 
speak of them is soon found to be the mere disporting 
of finite categories in a region in which they have no 
significance. In brief, just as we cannot characterise 
Absolute Being save as revealed in its immanence, so 
we cannot characterise the individual *'idea" save in 
its phenomenal aspects — the concluding moment in the 
divine dialectic process. We gladly give the go-bye to 
such questions as the " esse of the uncreated Socrates ". 
I have frequently said that the rudimentary, and so 
far forth completed, act of the subjective dialectic is 
Percipience. Percipience is of the single and must seek 
the ultimate unit of differentiation in every concrete. 
But if there were no " many," percipience and individu- 
ation with it would be for us non-existent. Attuition 
crudely senses individuals; percipience actively dis- 
criminates and affirms them ; and, by virtue of the 
ceaseless and inexorable activity of Will in search of 
end, seeks to push them home to their ultimates, — even 
to the atom which vanishes as we touch it. And yet 
we must content ourselves with the Universal as de- 
termined phenomenally thus or thus {haecceitas) ; and 
beyond this explanation of the fact and genesis of 
individuating, no definition of the individual is possible. 
Negation is the pHncipium individuationis, and all 
I can know about the thing as an individuated con- 
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Crete is phenomenal or modal (belongs to the negation), 
and it is the object of the science of nature to ascertain 
what is there before me in its concrete actuality. The idea 
phenomenalises itself, and the science of nature is seen 
to be the science of Grod as a Determinate. 

CasTialty. 

Absolute Being, we may now see, holds finite sub- 
ject and object and all individua in a one related sys- 
teuL But the distinctions of individua are from their 
genesis upwards : for each is a dialectic determination of 
Being. It is by these diflFerences that Absolute Being 
has any explicit content, and although they are not abso- 
lute differences (that is to say ^^(/-dependent) they are 
yet veritable differences mutually exclusive in the Abso- 
lute, without which the Absolute would collapse into 
nothing save a dim Potentiality. Absolute Being IS 
in se and a se : but it lives and comes within our ken 
in so far as it has a content of real differences. 

The different is, through the moment of Negation, 
over-against God, but it is not parted from Him. It is 
within Him, for it is a determination of Absolute Being. 

The World is not let wholly loose from God. From 
Being and the Dialectic that affirms the ''idea'' it 
cannot escape ; but, in so far as it is Negation, it resists 
the idea, and, in so far as through the negation it is a 
system of individuals, it contends with all else, includ- 
ing the very source of its Being. Thus, while the world, 
although within the Absolute, is the Other of God, it is 
so under conditions which involve negation, opposition 
and consequent casualty. Why the idea should not be 
at once victorious and triumphant and all be harmony 
and peace we cannot tell. The teleological moment in 
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the objective dialectic, however, compels us to affirm 
that all moves towards End, and this in a world made 
possible by Negation. We see that the End could not 
be attained save by struggle and a possibility of chaos. 
The lot of Man, as in a supreme sense the Negation of 
God resisting the Spirit, and as an individual fighting 
for his life (which life is the " idea " of his concrete 
actuality), is thus determined for him; and through mil- 
lenniums he has to work out the purposes of God, 
millions falling by the way and all falling short of the 
idea. There is surely casualty and disorder here. 

Nor are we weakly to deplore this ; for without con- 
tingency and casualty the world would be a dead and 
monotonous "fated" world, not a living exhibition of 
a living God. The way of creation is not set up by 
God as an amusement. He does not sit on His throne 
and laugh at the freaks of monads and the antics of man. 
It is the necessary mode of His life as a finite ; and an 
intensely living mode it is. He is constantly energising 
in the " idea " ; and the "Absolute Idea " — the completed 
End and the fulfilment of infinitely many ends, must be 
ever in His conscious purpose. It may be asked what 
ground have we for saying that there is an Absolute Idea 
at all — a completed Thought of the universe in Absolute 
Being as creative ? This, that God as Dialectic seeks 
End ; and ends which are not contributory to a supreme 
End would be present and total chaos. 

Let us then conclude that it is by virtue of the 
Negation that each individual is thrown out into a 
dependent independence and has to work from its own 
centre. Freedom of each and all, according to its 
degree in the scale of Being, is the Method of God. 
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The true freedom of each is in its idea which is also its 
telos : its power to go astray (formal freedom) is in its 
negating barren individuality (cosmic original Sin), and 
its power to fulfil the divine end is in the subsumption 
of the idea by the individual, and the cancelling thus 
far of the Negation. This movement is the transform- 
ing of the atomic individual into the concrete ideal. The 
negation negates itself, and God flows freely; the in- 
dividual thus unified with the Universal now joyfully 
and freely lives its larger life and is at home with God, 
living and moving in Him just as it has its being and 
source and end in Him. 



I trust the reader will not resent the repetition of 
much that is already in another form contained in the 
First Book. It is part of the general argument that the 
Analytic of subjective " ILnowing " (in its large sense of 
awareness) yields the objective or absolute synthesis we 
call " God ". And as regards the relation of subject and 
object I seem to see clearly that the object in presenta- 
tion is a spiritual object revealing itself to finite mind in 
the modality which is the expression or equivalent of 
the idea; finite mind being in modal as well as onto- 
logical continuity with the Given. In brief, finite sub- 
ject and object are (like infinite Subject and Object) an 
identity in difference — both alike determinations of and 
within Being Absolute. Any other way of looking at 
experience, by driving us into either subjective idealism 
or crude dualism, extrudes man from his place within 
the Absolute One and estops at the threshold all attempt 
at Objective interpretation. 
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GBOUND MOMENTS IN THE NOTION GOD. 

Absoluto-Infinite or Unoonditioned Being as first Moment in the 
Notion God — Being Absolute further considered — Attributes of 
Absolute Being — Self-oonsoiousness as predicated of Absolute 
Being — Pantheism and Immanence — Mysticism. 

God, we have said, is The Absolute Synthesis ; that is 
to say, Being and the Dialectic in all experience — the 
ultimate in Knowledge. And we have found this God 
in the evolution of " Subject-object " — the necessary uni- 
versals in the evolution of finite mind as sentient and 
cognisant. To each ascending plane of finite mind the 
infinite Object, which is God, gives Itself to the extent 
of the growing finite capacity of recipience. Fixing our 
contemplation on our experience, we see the Object build- 
ing itself up in a series of moments, which moments are 
the necessary universals in the subject. These moments 
our epistemological analysis revealed as Unconditioned 
(or Absolute-infinite) Being — object of Pure Feeling: 
then, when the diverse separated itself in consciousness 
as sentient and attuitional, we saw the continuity of 
the same Unconditioned Being as now immanent in the 
Conditioned — the worid of differences and contraries 
which, as phenomenal shapes and relations, constitute 
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the visible universe. These diverse shapes and relations 
we call Phenomenon — the "appearance" of Being to 
man ; who is himself also, as an organism, Being pheno- 
menalised ; and in phenomenal and ontological contin- 
uity with the Whole. And thereafter, we saw that in 
all presentations there is, all the while, being revealed 
to us, as the highest moment of our own complex but 
one nature, a dialectic whereby we rise to the dignity 
of Spirit. These revelations of the infinite Object in 
finite subject are moments in the total Notion " God ". 
Let us now consider these moments and ascertain more 
fully what they yield to Man. 



I cannot " know " God in the moment of Absolute 
Unconditioned Being save as the " That". But I feel 
Him immediately; I am aware of Him. The Uncon- 
ditioned has been under a necessity to finitise Itself in 
an infinite series of finites in order that it may display 
Itself. The God whom we know lives a finite life, un- 
rolling Himself in myriad ways ; and it is as finite that 
I can alone truly " know " Him. It is His very Being 
that He unrolls, His life, not a dialectic stream ; but 
this unrolling is in the form of the Dialectic. The 
Ground of all the actual and possible is in Uncon- 
ditioned Being and we may call it Potentiality : it is in 
the " moment " of Becoming, the form of which is the 
Will-nisus, that I begin to *' know " God. 

As immanent, the universal percept. Being (we found) 
reaches us and is affirmed by us, not as a per se and 
isolated fact — a mere characteristic of things like any 
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other characteristic. If this were so, the universe would 
literally he God : there would, in short, be no God. 
Being is the ultimate reality ; it is the reality or 
substantia of sense-modes and of reason-forms — not lurk- 
ing behind phenomena, but in phenomena and all their 
relations. It is the sole Ultimate : it is the beginning 
and the end — the first and the last. It is the noun-verb 
of our system — the continuum in a universe of adjectives. 
It is the non-finite holding the finite: it does not stand over 
against the finite. God, whom we are in search of, must, 
as we have said, be the Absolute Synthesis : nothing can 
be placed outside Him, nor can anything be placed out- 
side any of the moments that constitute the Notion, 
God ; Negation being taken account of. 

As first and basal moment of all existence and all 
thinking and all thought. Being is. We do not abstract 
Being, I say, from experiences, inner or outer, and col- 
lect it (so to speak) as a universal. It is piHtis of all 
perceiving as of all things — prius and primal. It is 
fact and ground of both subject and object. When we 
reflect, we find that all things of sense or thought, in- 
cluding ourselves, are given to us as Being, determined 
thus or thus. Being, in brief, is more than merely im- 
manent or indwelling. Being under certain modes or 
determinations of itself is the parts and the whole of 
each thing. It is what (I suppose) Schelling would call 
the common medium of the continuity of all natural 
processes. 

Being, accordingly, as ultimate unconditioned ground 
and as immanent, are the two aspects of the first posi- 
tive moment in the absolute synthesis of subjective 
experience, and also the last moment when the absolute 
synthesis is finally comprehended as a concrete totality 
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and as a rational unity. Being is first in the beginning : 
Being is in every process : Being is last as consummation. 
It is the hurry of finite life that prevents our realising 
Being in its fulness and persistence. You may feel 
the pulse of universal Being in yourself as in all things. 
You feel it as the Whole, and not any one diflFeren- 
tiated " thing," nor yet the aggregate of " things ". The 
subjective dialectic affirms it ; but it is felt prior to the 
emergence of dialectic activity. This Being-universal, 
absolute and immanent, is God — not the whole of God, 
but the ground-moment in any possible notion of God. 
Not the whole notion for it yields only '' au'' not 

''I AM TBAT I AM'\ 

It may be said that animals also, as sentient, must 
feel Being, and so far, have a feeling of God. Yes ; 
so far as the first moment of the content of God is 
concerned they feel Him. Why not ? In a profound 
sense animals are our fellow-creatures and akin to us. 
But they cannot perceive and affirm Being- Absolute. 
Even man's knowledge is not a comprehension of 
Being-Absolute, but an affirmation of the fact or 
"That" of the Feeling. 



Being Absolute further considered. 

What is finite mind ? Being individuated as sentient 
or conscious. Put this in its lowest terms and mind is 
" Being that feels ". Feeling is a notion that contains 
the felt, or object ; and that in its most rudimentary 
form. Even at that point at which the Feeling-potency 
may be said to have " become " out of the unknown 
there must be object, or it has not yet ** become ". To 
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get down to pure feeling as inchoate or embryonic sub- 
ject, we have to think away all the predicates of a life- 
time. When we have done so, we shall see that " Pure 
Feeling" has, for object. Being indefinite, uncondi- 
tioned, absolute. I have said this when speaking of planes 
of mind. Finite mind from the lowest to the highest is 
recipient of God to the extent of its potency. The first 
moment in the absolute synthesis which we call God, is 
Being Unconditioned and Absolute. This is the Implicit 
of all existence ; but, as such, it is mere Potentiality. 
We can affirm nothing of it save by what comes out of 
it. Its predicates are the worlds. That Unconditioned 
Being may live and not merely Be^ it must externalise 
itself in individuals, and live in them as their indwell- 
ing reality. Thus at the very root-beginning of the 
life of an individual "subject" we find the ultimate 
Eeality out of which all arises : and again, but with a 
very different significance, we shall encounter it at the 
summit of human reason where we almost pass into an 
intuitive vision of the Absolute All-One. 

When we try to think the birth of things we think 
'' Becoming " — the fundamental category of the concrete. 
That which was not is "about to be". So the thoughts 
we think have "become" out of other things and thoughts 
which made them possible — not out of non-Being. Ex 
nihilo nihil fit In like manner with the absolute Whole 
of finite experience : it " became," not out of non-Being, 
but out of Being as containing the possibility of its 
actuality. In the words of the Schoolmen, " Prius est 
posse esse quam esse". 

All " Becoming " is in and out of Being. Becoming 
is Being on its way to that which is " not yet ". Thus 
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we find the implicit of the actual and possible, the source 
and fons of things, in the very notion of Being as im- 
manent. 

In brief. Absolute Being is All-Potency ; but simply 
because it is the Potency of all existence, it is itself an 
actual ; and not a blind, indefinite possibility that means 
nothing. It is unrealised Potentiality — the prothesis of 
the " Become " : it is actuality in its genesis. To speak of 
it as " Cause " of things suggests temporal conditions. 

We must begin somewhere, as Hegel says ; and he 
rightly found a beginning in Becoming. He found in 
that notion the interplay of Being and Nothing. I have 
never been able clearly to apprehend the virtual identity 
of these two moments as in " Becoming ". The fact of 
Being seems to be jeopardised as ultimate ground by 
regarding it as a " moment " in traffic with Nothing as 
its opposed identity. There is no rest, no repose, 
in it ; and above all, there is no potentiality in it. In 
" Becoming " I can see only Unconditioned Being con- 
ditioning Itself : It is the nisus generated in Being 
Unconditioned — which nisus is Will with all its 
dialectic content. 

In short, what is presented to thought as the *' first " 
in the Universal Concrete is " Being Becoming " : in other 
words, Unconditioned Being moving out of itself into 
the extemalisation of what is implicit in it, by way of 
a process which we call the Dialectic. Thus are we 
compelled to think Being as absolute, potential, trans- 
cendental, as well as immanent. Being-immanent is 
Being-absolute becoming and become. We must, then, 
contemplate Being as mysterious fountain of all our 
rich experience, but as itself unknowable save in so far 
as it is immanent and declared in the world we have. 
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Creation, accordingly, is not the manufacturing of 
something out of alien elements however plastic, but 
merely the making manifest of the potency of Absolute 
Being in the form of a finite co-ordinated and rational 
phenomenal series. Nor are we entitled to say that 
Absolute Being exhausts the possibilities within it in 
what is spread out before the eye of man — ^not even if 
man knew the manifested whole of creation in its full 
sweep and meaning. That man can never do, because 
he himself occupies only one step of the ascending series ; 
but, even if he could grasp the whole of the created 
universe, still he would find himself gazing with won- 
der and awe at the central and inscrutable mystery 
of Being, fount of all, causa mi, a se — thxit, as Fichte 
says, " which is neither subject nor object, but the 
ground of both and that out of which both come into 
being " — the Neutrum of Schelling. 

" Being-absolute is in itself predicateless." True, 
but it has in it the potency of all predicates. We 
may not say that that is " Nothing " which is Fons 
Omnium, that that is inert which is the source of all 
activity, that that is non-rational which manifests itself 
as Reason-immanent ? ^ 

Attributes of Absolute Being. 

If our Epistemology is a true record of mind-events, 
Absolute Unconditioned Being is given as ground of all 
possible experience, and the nisus of Becoming is the 
determination of Itself. Consequently when we say of 
" determinates " — the knowable universe — that Being 
is "immanent" therein, the word serves its purpose. 
And yet it is an inadequate term, for it would be more 

^ See Appendix, Note 3. 
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correct to say that existence is Being showing itself in 
all the variety and richness hidden in its Potentiality. 
Every man, whether he is aware of it or not, carries this 
ground-notion about with him : it is that, as Spinoza 
would say, without which nothing can exist or be con- 
ceived. The tendency of finite mind is to separate it and 
contemplate it as an independent Being — as God abiding 
with Himself in His inscrutable essence. Held bound by 
the great thought, he seeks to name its characters, for- 
getting that it is only a moment in the concrete synthesis 
— the ground-moment in the Notion and fact God. To 
assign predicates is to determine that which is given to 
consciousness first and last as indeterminate. This is an 
illegitimate and contradictory proceeding ; and yet it is 
not illegitimate to dwell on Being Absolute and to con- 
template it in its soleness and universality so long as 
we bear in mind that it is only as ground-moment in 
the One God that we so contemplate it. 

To isolate a moment in a one concrete of movement 
as if it were an independent entity and then assign pro- 
perties to it is futile ; but to contemplate it as a moment 
in its relation to the other moments of the same whole 
and to the existent of which it is ground is quite jus- 
tifiable. It is only thus indeed that we see distinctly 
its true character and significance. Accordingly, while 
we cannot assign " properties " to Absolute Being, to say 
that it is a blank self-identity is merely a rhetorical way 
of talking of that which is the fountain of all reality and 
actuality. Not only does the fact of its being ground- 
moment yield Potentiality but we can assign to it those 
attributes which its relation to the finite actual forces 
on us. To detect a moment in a one movement and 
then to relegate it to the Uuknowable is to deprive it 
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of all significance in the synthesis which we are en- 
deavouring to build up. 

Now, I would define an attribute of Absolute Being as 
merely a re-assertion of the percept "Being" as it looms up 
in presenile of its opposite. The opposite is the finite ; and 
the attributes, accordingly, resolve themselves into nega- 
tions of the finite. Absolute Unconditioned Being, we 
say, is, as absolute, transcendental ; as unconditioned it 
is Nbn-finite ; as opposed to the " many " of the finite it 
is One ; as the not-particular it is the Universal ; as op- 
posed to time and sequence, it is the Timeless or Eternal ; 
or, to put it otherwise, as opposed to change it is the 
During. I rightly call Being timeless (just as I say that 
Being is, as such, One and Unconditioned), because 
Being as During is not within the time-series. I cannot 
predicate Time of that out of which all predication and 
sequence emerge. To do so would bring it into a series, 
and I should have to look for a fresh beginning for life 
and thought. Professor Pringle Pattison says truly 
that a " timeless reahty is inconceivable " (in the strict 
sense of that term) ; but it is immediately felt in feeling, 
just as much as Being is. These things are part of man's 
deepest experiences and are not to be banished into 
meaningless vacuity. Such experiences are factors, 
and necessary factors, in our knowledge of the Universal ; 
and they cannot be ignored. But it is true that these 
foundations of all experience are " unknowable " save as 
constitutive facts. They are the ground-mystery of all 
things. I feel and perceive Being as immanent in the 
conditioned : I also/^<^/ it as the primal Unconditioned ; 
and I perceive that feeling. 

It is only as immanent in things that Absolute Being 
reveals its characters. It is itself the Abyss. We might 
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call it Fons Deitatis, but this is simply repeating what 
it already is to us, viz., Potentiality. It adds nothing 
new. Now, the above attributes are not " properties " 
of Being-absolute in the sense that they compositely 
constitute it : they are attributes, by which I mean that 
they are in and 0/ Being. Each is the whole of Being. 
They are thrown into relief in our thought, — forced upon 
us through the fact and the oppositions of the finite and 
many : that is all. In uttering them we, as a matter of 
fact, simply go on (like a Brahman) repeating the word 
" Being " in its opposition to " not-Being " or the predi- 
cates of " other-Being ". As logically prius of a possible 
finite and many, they are positive attributes, though 
logically and grammatically in a negative form; the 
grammatical positive being wholly within the system of 
negation or the created. 

Accordingly, of the modus essmdi of Being Absolute 
we cannot speak save as eternal Fons. But when I say 
that God is Unconditioned, Transcendental, Infinite, 
Eternal, One, Universal, and again, that He is infinite 
Love, infinite Beauty, infinite Goodness and infinite 
Truth, I assign to Him attributes ; and this is not an 
idle scholastic amusement, for I thereby give utterance 
to all that I am notj but which I am so constituted as 
necessarily to affirm. I, from my finite centre, stretch 
out to the Infinite on every side, and it would be bad 
psychology even (not to speak of philosophy) if I ignored 
the greatest realities of my experience. In assigning 
such terms to God, I do not use the language of sense 
and imagination ; for these give us only the indefinite, 
whereas the affirmation of the infinite is a product of 
the Dialectic in us : it is a dialectic necessity. Does this 
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mean nothing in a finite being planted within the Abso- 
lute Whole ? Is it not his fulfilment as a rational, 
ethical and aesthetic being? Even if, after all, there 
were no God, we should still have to affirm these things 
as the highest — the apotheosis of man's thought. 

To say that God is just or good or merciful or holy, 
precisely as we understand these properties in ourselves, 
is an illegitimate anthropomorphism ; for it is to say that 
the infinite is finite. On the other hand, to say that He 
is source of the ethical and aesthetic ideals in man, just 
as He is source of the Dialectic, is to say that these 
things are God as immanent in His creation, God as 
finite ; and if this be so, they are in God as infinite. 
All the finite is not only 0/ God but in God under the 
category of the Infinite. To say otherwise is to deny 
the Oneness and Continuity of things. 

It is God-immanent, meanwhile, that chiefly concerns 
us. We are profoundly concerned to know, not what 
God is in His absoluteness (which we can never know), 
but what He reveals Himself to be in His immanence. 
The fact and form of that immanence physical, rational, 
moral, aesthetic, is what we can know of God, if we set the 
right way about it. And that knowledge is the Truth 0/ 
God and in God as revealed in the Man-moment of the 
infinite evolution of the Divine nature. 

Absolute Being, Philo and Scotus would say, is above 
all predicates ; others would seem to suggest that it is 
below all predicates. The supra-rational One of the 
neo-Platonist is unconscious ; and the endeavour to 
save the purity and honour of God as transcendent is 
overtaken by the Nemesis of Nothing in the *' One above 
the One" of Plotinus. In Being Absolute we find the 
deep repose of Being and also the activity postulated in 
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its potentiality. But how it all is in its own self-identity, 
we can never say. And if we could, the great Object 
we contemplated might be a transcendent creature, but 
not God.^ 

As with Being- Absolute so with '* The Absolute " in 
the sense of Absolute Whole. I have endeavoured to 
show how it is that subjective reason affirms "The 
Absolute," in the current philosophical sense, as com- 
prehension of the total possible and actual in which, if 
anywhere and anyhow, there is the resolution of all 
possible contradictions, physical, intellectual and moral. 
I have endeavoured to show how this affirmation is 
generated. But to " know " this Whole, I have said, is 
impossible for a finite creature, just as it is impossible 
to know The Absolute in the sense of Absolute Being. 
An '* absolute synthesis" of man's experience is always 
possible ; a " synthesis of The Absolute " is for ever 
impossible, because it would involve, intei* alia, a reduc- 
tion of Being- Absolute to determination or categories ; 
while, as regards the Absolute Whole, the fact of the 
Infinite which accompanies all thought assures us, in 
the most emphatic terms, that there always must be a 
further and immeasurable. Doubtless, " The Absolute," 
in the sense of Totality, if apprehended, would expand, 
probably transmute, my thought or notion of God, nay, 
also the character and significance of all finite things ; 
but, as I have frequently said, it could never cancel what 
is the truth on my plane ; for the God of finite reason 
who can be "known" is a moment and actuality in 
the ever-evolving, ever-living Absolute in its most 

^ See Appendix, Note 4. 
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comprehensiye sense ; and is, consequently, for man the 
Truth, the Way and the Life within the Absolute whole. 

Self-Consciousness as predicated 0/ Absolute Being. 

May we not say that Absolute-Being is self-con- 
scious spirit — Absolute Ego ? Certainly the movement 
out of the attuitional subject whereby self-consciousness 
is effected is the highest manifestation of infinite Mind 
as finite ; but I am not justified, because of this alone, 
in bringing God-Absolute, who conditions all things, 
under the category of self-consciousness. I do not know 
and cannot know what God Absolute is in His self- 
identity. To call Him or It " Absolute Spirit " appears 
to me to be dogmatism. Let us keep within critical and 
epistemological lines. We are in the presence of inevit- 
able mystery. As Absolute, God is shut up in Himself, 
so to speak ; and when Being- Absolute goes forth 
into its negation as immanent therein, it does not, as 
I have said, leave itself and forgo its absoluteness. It 
merely determines itself. We must remember that we 
are in the region of Pure Thought and be on our guard 
against imagination. " In all development," says Hegel, 
'*God never comes out of His unity with Himself." 
Being Absolute "is not (again to use the words of 
Hegel) a mere basis out of which differences spring, 
the truth rather being that all differences are here en- 
closed, . . . not inert and abstract but the absolute 
womb, the eternal impetus and source from which 
everything proceeds, to which everything returns". 
We have a creation as a matter of fact, whose first 
moment is Absolute Being as now immanent in its 
own negation. It is Absolute as well as immanent 
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— not, therefore, involved in the Total which it holds in 
its bosom.^ The Unconditioned, out of which condi- 
tioning comes, is not within that which it conditions. 
And yet, in terms of our argument, this Being Absolute 
is not a neo-Platonic " One *' above all reason and all 
sense — an unknowable a; for it is Potentiality — the 
Womb, the Abyss. Accordingly, that which in Being- 
immanent is revealed, Being-Absolute contains^ e.g., all 
determined Being as undetermined; and if it be not 
a person, it contains personality ; if it be not a self- 
oonsdousness, it contains the potentiality of self-con- 
soiousness. As immanent^ on the other hand, it can 
be shown that It reveals Itself on this plane of its 
infinite activity (see Meditation X.) in the '' form " of 
self-conscious Ego. But all we men can find out is only 
one aspect of infinite and ineffitble Being. Our human 
plane does not exhaust the inexhaustible. Nor can 
we ever know what lies behind and above, unrevealed 
and inaccessible. Not to know the Absolute, it will be 
said, is to affirm that we have not absolute knowledge. 
That is so. Were it otherwise and could we grasp the 
Whole, then Faith, Hope and Ideals would then be un- 
meaning words to us, and we should vanish from our 
spiritual place in the vast system. 

A potentiality, whose very definition is that it is the 
implicit of the Whole, cannot be other than full. The 
Hegelian cannot object to sudk a conception, for, as 
Dr. Hutchison Stirling says, the H^elian Idea is 
synoi^moiis with Ego, and Ego is ''boundless intus- 
susception of thoughts all in each other and through 

^ The Hegelian Logio does not give the transoendenoe to be found 
hi the Philosophy of Behgion ; allihaagh it implies it when it is deii 
thfll the oateg0naB«re Qod pdor to His eTtemftHwation, 
VOL. IL 7 
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or thorough each other but all in the same geometrical 
point ". Let us accept this " realisation " of Ego as a 
suggestion of the imagination. That the prius, viz.. 
Being-absolute and potential must contain in some way 
Ego, as it contains all the actual and possible — the 
Phenomenal, Feeling and the Dialectic is obvious ; 
but that it itself should be Ego after the pattern of the 
finite Ego is by no means clear. Nay, that it should 
consist of "thoughts" is an assumption. Universal 
Being-immanent which gives the reality of the whole 
is at the same time Being-absolute and potential we 
have found, and, as such, is Prius and Ground ; 
but when we try to take a step further, we plunge 
into a mist profound, and nescience seems to me to be 
the only sane attitude of a finite mind. As I have so 
often said, we begin truly to " know " God only when 
He is Act — the Will-nisus of determination into the 
other of Himself — ^Absolute Being as Becoming. In 
His outerance we have His utterance to His creatures. 

At the same time, Potentiality tells us something. 
It tells us that Absolute Unconditioned Being is not a 
silent motionless sea, for, in effecting a world, it effects 
what is implicit in itself. It is not, to use Plato's words, 
"an awful unmeaningness, an everlasting fixture ". It 
is not a numerical unit we behold ; not a " somewhat " 
emptied of even the vague sentience of a protozoon ; 
not a mere negation of the Finite and consequently a 
blank ; not Being equal Nothing. It is Being as a Posi- 
tive, the Yea of the Universe, in se and a se^ — the Ab- 
solute God in the ground-moment of His mysterious 
Being. We contemplate an AM which gives forth ac- 
tivity and, therefore, is Activity. Its predicates are the 
finite universe which it, as immanent, sustains and pene- 
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trates and to which as Dialectic it gives form. Our 
line of argument thus brings us again to the considera- 
tion of — 

Pantheism and Immanence. 

If we hold that the world, as an aggregate of finites, 
is the Whole of God, we are blind pantheists : if we say 
that the world is the reflection or image of His entire 
Being, we are seeing pantheists ; but we may, notwith- 
standing, save the individual and finite for itself, if we 
include the fact of Negation within the Absolute. If, 
on the other hand. Eternal Being in creating the world 
"simply posits itself as its own diflFerence" (as Hegel 
says) while at the same moment *' the difference is eter- 
nally done away with and absorbed," and Eternal Being 
" does not get to be otherness in any serious sense " we 
are (it seems to me) thorough-going pantheists, and the 
individual and freedom are not saved : all the less if we 
allege that Eternal Being, or '' Absolute Idea " or Spirit 
or Ego (whatever we may call it), determines itself in a 
necessarily evolving dialectic {i.e., is determined by inner 
necessity and is " Spirit " only when that necessity has 
accomplished itself). We are delivered from this monis- 
tic pantheism not only by the fact of Negation whereby 
every existent is the centre of itself, but also by the 
fact of the moment of Being-Absolute. Assuredly 
Grod, as immanent in all and comprehending all, posits 
therein His own difference ; that is to say, it is Himself 
that He posits and not anything else : but, in doing so, 
He does not exhaust Himself. He remains Absolute 
and Transcendental Being, the Deep which we cannot 
fathom. 

Monistic Pantheism conceives the world as ema- 
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nant, not immanent, Gk)(L But the world is not an 
emanation : God is immanent in the world : He is the 
reality and life and all the displayed wealth of creation ; 
but not immanent so that all is to be regarded as the 
mere breathing of Being. Absolute Unconditioned 
Being which is only one moment in the notion God 
generates in itself the Will-nisus as a Dialectic, 
and this is the instrument and form of its Becoming. 
The universe has been truly called the " Thought " of 
God ; but the total synthesis is not the *' Thinking " of 
God. We have to take account of negation. The 
world is at once "Thinking" and accomplished 
"Thought" — a concrete of Being, Negation and Dia- 
lectic ; and at every moment it is being re-thought. 
Only, I say, through the fundamental contradiction of 
Being and Negation do we save the individual and man 
for themselves as over against God, and liberate our- 
selves from Monistic Pantheism. We can no more 
"understand" Negation as an ultimate metaphysical 
and physical fact than we can " understand " Being. 
The truth seems to lie in the contradiction of these two 
factors constituting one concrete ; but not capable of 
conciliation save by the absorption of one in the other, 
which means either an atheistic world or an acosmic God. 
Pantheism, I repeat, whether of Substance or of Logic, 
conceives the created as emanation — a helpless emana> 
tion, an exhalation and inhalation. On the contrary, God 
is immanent as Being and affirmation in a Willed world 
— a world which is the oflFspring of the Dialectic. 

Mysticism. 

Were we to restrict ourselves to the notion of God as 
Being which, as immanent and absolute, we first and 
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always fed, and thereafter rationally ajffii^m as a felt, 
we should, as I formerly said, be mystics. All religion, 
doubtless, is mystical in its foundations, and, without 
this fundamental mysticism, man creates for himself 
gods, but does not see God. The mystic feels Being and 
awaits its inspiration — the divine inflow. And is it not 
the fact that, although our finite and petty pre-occupa- 
tions exclude and occlude the stirrings of Being in us, 
yet it is ever knocking at the door of formal and limited 
ratiocination and trying to enter in ? Were we, however, 
to stop at this point of the great argument, we should be 
mystics I say ; perchance Buddhists. We do not stop 
here. The revelation has more to say about itself. The 
genuine mystic does not care to analyse the process that 
goes on in his own inner recesses of mind. It is not 
worth his while. But if he did, he would find that, in 
granting the Ground-moments in the Notion of God, he 
granted knowledge ; for he perceives and affirms (which 
is to know and not merely to feel) Being-universal as 
content of feeling. Nay, more, if pushed hard and 
maieutically questioned, he would have to confess that 
the object '' Being " contains more of content in it than 
he was himself aware of. For let each mystic ask him- 
self only this one question : " Is it hlind Being I worship 
as God ? " If not, what then ? 

The mystic is impatient even of creation in his noble 
passion for the All-One. For creation is particularisa- 
tion and is, so far, a departure from God — the Sole and 
Eternal. He abjures definite thinking on principle ; 
for all that defines eodem actu limits. Silence is better 
than speech. Even his own personality he would fain 
abolish. Thus on the practical side, a genuine mystic 
is not fitted for the give and take and struggle of life : 
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his sense of civic duty tends to vanish along with his 
sense of personality. He is apt to be weak, febrile and 
self-indulgent, while, it may be, tolerant, sympathetic 
and kindly. Mysticism, accordingly, tends to demoral- 
ise and devitalise by causing abstention from ordinary 
moralities. It is the sensualism of reason, and it is also 
inverted Egoism. Its attitude to human life is the lux- 
ury of renunciation, not the toil of sacrifice. But the 
mystic, notwithstanding, serves an important purpose 
by emphasising the Infinite in man, and bringing down 
all finite aims to nothingness. The mystic intuition is 
not the whole Truth, but only the Ground-moment in 
the Absolute Synthesis. 

And yet, the mystic is supremely right. The function 
of reason is to determine ; but, with all its determining, 
it can never wipe out the universal and undetermined 
that lies at the root of subject-object — the positive of 
Absolute and Immanent Being which Feeling yields to 
consciousness. In one aspect of things, indeed, Keason 
is an impertinence. It is the Feeling of Being that first, 
and also last, connects me with the " Whole *' of God ; 
without this, the conclusions of Logic yield only a barren 
and detached fragment. "The Real is greater than 
Thought," it has been said: I would add "than the 
possibility of thought"; for all thought is necessarily 
limitative. Even the universe as "thought" of God 
limits Him, even though we say that the limit is within 
Himself. He is more than the universe. 

Let us conclude now that Absolute Being uncon- 
ditioned, and immanent as the universal in the con- 
ditioned, are the first two moments in the concrete 
Notion — God ; and that they are in truth One funda- 
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mental moment in different aspects. If so, it appears 
to me that we are far on our way to find how we must 
think God — the way in which Man thinks, and must 
think, God whether this man or that man is aware of it 
or not. But even if it be the way in which Man thinks, 
and must think, God, will it, after all, be the great God 
Himself ? Assuredly not ; but only the man-necessity 
of Him : that is to say, the aspect of His eternal and 
immeasurable Being which has actualised itself on this 
plane of His infinite possibility. 



Note. — See Appendix^ Note 5. 



MEDITATION VIL 

GOD AS DIALECTIC. 

QoA as Objeotdve Dialectic, i,e., (a) as Will (Kinetic Cause or Effi- 
cient), (6) as Mediating formal ground, (c) as Mediating Forma- 
tive groond, {d) as End — ^the idea and ideal, (e) as Sum of Ideals 
— Nature of Immanence : Man in relation to this. 

We are in search of the moments in the Absolute Syn- 
thesis — the noumenal universals in the myriad modes of 
externalisation with which (by means of our senses as 
interpreted by reason) we are brought into that living 
continuity in which all existence, subjective and ob- 
jective, is bound in one. And we have now planted our 
feet firmly on the fact of Absolute Being Unconditioned 
and Immanent, One, Universal, Infinite, Eternal. This 
would almost seem to be enough ; but the objective re- 
cord, written by the finger of God in the subject, does 
not permit us to stop here. The highest plane of finite 
mind has now its contribution to make. 

THE DIALECTIC. 

The Whole is a " determination " of Being and the 
determination is in the form of the Objective Dialectic. 
We have already spoken of this in general terms ; but 
this is not enough. We must now look at the various 
moments of the one Objective movement and see their 
full significance as moments in the process of Absolute 
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Being as immanent God. Thereby we may attain to a 
knowledge of the full significance of Objective Dialectic 
as Form of God-creative. 



GOD AS OBJECTIVE DIALECTIC. 

(a) God as Will {Kinetic Cause or £lfficient). 

The subjective dialectic when it makes its appearance 
in man, the highest plane of Infinite mind as Finite, 
necessarily (we said) takes up and reduces into the 
subject the total of experience under the Teleologico- 
Causal Notion, which may be briefly spoken of as a one 
movement in four prime moments — Will or initiating 
kinetic with Form of End implicit : Mediation as Formal 
Ground (the negation of all else save A, the object) : De- 
termining-so or Formative Ground or Cause ; and Telos 
or End (the Determinate). 

Thus it is that conscious subject emerges out of re- 
flexive attuitional life, i.e.y through a movement self- 
engendered ^ which we call Will ; and which, by its very 
essence, seeks End after a Way or Method. 

Accordingly the third moment in the synthesis of 
the notion God as revealed in subject-object, is " Be- 
coming " — the form of which is Will. In this initiating 
nisus we find the transition from the first moment — 
Being as potentiality (Absolute Being) to Being as 
inmianent in actuality, or the concrete of existence. 
It is thus, and thus only, that I seize for knowledge the 
actual and possible of presentation: this is knowing. 

^ By self-engendered we mean that it is immanent in the lower 
stage and stages of finite mind as within Ood's evolutionary revela- 
tiaa of Himself. 
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Will is a ceaseless movement, an untiring energy — 
pure activity in Absolute Being appearing as immanent 
activity in the system of things — the infinite limitation 
of the infinite Unlimited. Thus in nature we have no 
point of absolute rest : all is at once becoming and 
become. The One of Being and Dialectic process alone 
remains persistent through all. 

In the heart of Unconditioned Being there is gener- 
ated this nisus to unfold Itself as a created world of finite 
differences. 

(b) God as Mediating Formal Ground. 

The second prime moment in the one Dialectic move- 
ment is Mediation. Will in moving to affirmation or 
end mediates through negation as the formal possibility 
of affirmation. Speaking under temporal conditions, 
we say the end is projected, but cannot be effected 
save through the negation of all else and of the One 
creative Being. 

(c) God as Mediating Formative Ground. 

Determining-so and not otherwise is Formative 
Ground or Idea — that which in relation to the con- 
crete thing or determinate we call Essence. 

"Determining-so" or A does not emerge out of or 
by virtue of the formal negation of B, (7, etc. : the 
negation merely makes A possible. It is that which 
constitutes the positive character of A which negates 
B, C, etc. It is, in truth, the affirmation of the specific 
being of A which necessitates the negation of B, C, etc. 
The ** Determining-so " negates all else. To imagine 
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a universe made up of a relation of negations, while 
Being undifferentiated is common and identical in all, 
is to imagine a self-annihilating absurdity. A concrete 
positive resting on a fusion of ^^nots'M 

And yet as in the affirmation of A there is the 
negation of B etc., so in the negation of B and all else 
is the possibility of the affirmation of A. 

The " Determining-so " of A can " be " only as the 
affirmation of itself and, there-throughy the negation of 
all else : and in the negation of all else it at the same 
time affirms ** an all else ". Thus is presented to us a 
universe of individua. 

But the point to note here is that the second 
moment in the Dialectic is Catise as Determining or 
Formative resting for its possibility on formal nega- 
tion : that it is the affirmation that negates, not the 
negation that contains the affirmation. The Forma- 
tive ground of the affirmation cannot be separated 
from the mediating ground^ of the possibility of the 
affirmation. 

{d) God as End. The Idea fulfilled or the Ideal 
{Fourth Moment qfthe Dialectic.) 

The fourth and final moment in the Objective Dialec- 
tic is End or Idea fulfilled, i.e. the Determinate. Each 
moment in the one movement is in the other, and End 
is contained in the initiatory moment of Will, at which 
stage it is only the empty " Form " of End. 

In the resultant or fulfilment of the dialectic move- 
ment, the idea or differentiation appears as the affirmed 
or determinate concrete thing. Objective thinking 
is now " thought " ; the idea is now concrete notion — 
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the Actual : that is to say, idea and phenomenon. Our 
Epistemology yielded all this. 

When we pass from Universal Mind to the externali- 
aation we pass into the concrete of Time, Motion and 
Space, and into a finite and sense-given world — a world 
of Quantity, Quality, Relation and Degree. It is in and 
through this externalisation that the universal Dialectic 
creatively expresses itself ; just as the subjective finite 
dialectic finds, in the same externalisation, the given 
matter which it co-ordinates and rationalises and sub- 
sumes as the filling and truth of it8 particular being. 
The primary end of the subjective Dialectic is simply 
affirmation or percipience — that the thing is so as al- 
ready there existent : the end of the objective Dialectic 
is also affirmation — affirmation in and through the 
negation. And this creative affirmation is that the 
thing shall be so. The relation of Absolute Being as 
Dialectic to existence may be said to be that of crea- 
tive percipience : in perceiving it creates, in creating it 
perceives. The determined concrete totality is accom- 
plished end ; that is, the universe — Absolute Being in 
its modality as moulded by the Dialectic. 

If our analysis be true, the externalisation is God in 
the modes of Quantity, Motion, Quality, Relation, and 
its laws or processes are the inner dialectic of God as 
thus externalised. But while the phenomenon thus re- 
veals God, it, as finite negation, resists God. Thus we 
say that the universe is God and is not God. This is the 
fundamental contradiction in our experience. If to get 
rid of this contradiction we eliminate the " is " we have 
an unintelligible non-significant mechanical world of pre- 
dicates ; if we eliminate the " is not " we have monistic 
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pantheism in which difference and the individual are 
illusions. 

(e) God as Sum qf Ideals. 

The idea or "determining-so" is, as a determinate, idea 
concreted. The ideal, as distinguished from the con- 
creted idea, is a harmoniously moulded expression of the 
idea — the perfection of the concrete. I need not repeat 
here what I have already said regarding the necessary 
impulse towards idea and the ideal in the heart of the 
subjective dialectic. But it is necessary to recall this 
innate impulse in connection with the final moment of 
the Objective Dialectic — the End which is the idea con- 
creted — the " Determining-so " now a " Determinate ". 
For Absolute Being, a^ immanent dialectic^ contains not 
only the idea and its concrete the Determinate; but 
also the harmonious fulfilment of the idea, which is the 
Ideal. 

The finite subjective dialectic, we found, ever seeks 
for the idea or essence with the assurance that it is 
there in the attained end ; and, further, for the ideal in 
the assurance that it is possible. The possibility of the 
ideal is contained in the necessary nature of the subjective 
dialectic as generating the Infinite in thought. '* End " 
is the stimulus and motive of thinking — the spring of 
Will, and the Ideal is ever sought for and affirmed. 
So, Being- Absolute contains, in its dialectic nisus. Ends 
which are the stimulus of the creative initiation — the 
act of Will The world is a teleological world in the 
sense that the end of each thing and of the whole is its 
own fulfilled sell Theoretically, accordingly, the Whole 
is a purposed harmony. Whether, to our human eyes, it 
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truly realises this harmony or not is simply a question 
of empirical fact. The aim is the Ideal ; the striving is 
always towards this ; and the full reality of each and 
of the whole is in their ideal possibilities. 

Thus it is that we are constrained to think God as the 
Sum of Ideals, as well as the source and sum of Ideas. 

And yet, as a matter of fact, we see that in this 
sphere of God's infinite activity, ends are never wholly 
fulfilled as ideals. They are only on their way. This is 
obvious. If this our plane of Being be the final evolu- 
tion of God as finite, the world is a failure. 

Thus the final moment in the Dialectic, while com- 
pleting the notion of God as End and Idea, yields to 
us, also, God as Sum of Ideals — Perfection. He is 
interwoven with the emotions of men, rational, ethical 
and sesthetic. We are sometimes asked to worship the 
" Spirit of Good " as our God. This is to worship Him 
as Sum of Ideals. 

Note, that if our reasoning has been sound and we 
exist in a One of system and process, the characteristics 
of the immanent God are moments in the Objective 
Dialectic, and are not mere subjective phantasies. For 
Absolute Being as immanent proceeds by way of a 
Dialectic and the moments in that Dialectic reveal 
Him as not merely Will or Kinetic Cause, and mediat- 
ing Formal and Formative Ground ; but as End ; and, 
finally, as Sum of Ideals or perfected Ends. And if 
the great cosmic movement, in which and of which we 
are, does not contain this at the heart of what may 
be called "The Absolute Idea," the state of man is 
desperate. This is The Absolute Idea — the eternal 
beginning which is also the end. 
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Under the category of the Ideal, God attracts the 
adoration of many who can discern nothing else in His 
nature on which they can dwell. Be it so. Thus far, 
they live with God. So with the mystic who feels and 
has for object only Being ; so with the man who sees 
only efficient Cause : so with the submissive moralist 
who sees only Will as Law. These men are all with 
God ; but each abstractly and partially. The Teleo- 
logico-Causal notion, which is the form of the Dialectic, 
or rather is the Dialectic, contains many moments ; 
and God is no one abstract moment, but the total 
movement. 

Nature qf Immanence: Man in relation to this} 

The immanence of God in the world does not mean 
that He dwells therein as a constant formative of every 
new causation ; but merely that the world is an efflu- 
ence of His nature and Will to which the idea and its 
contained positive relations are constantly being given ; 
but all things have to effect themselves. Each ultimate 
actual and each complex thing is itself a potency of 
causes and of the recipience of causal influences from 
all other things; that is to say, they are recipient of 
motions and transmitters of motions : in other words, 
all is in reciprocity. God, meanwhile, is there as idea 
of each and of the Whole : He is not gone on a journey, 
nor asleep. What we see is the very form of His 
Life as creative ; and, were the primal creating energy 
withdrawn, all would go to pieces, and chaos would 
reign. Speaking under the category of Time, the im- 
manence of God is a continuously repeated pulsation. 

^ See m thi9 comieotioii " Primordial Actuals " in the First Book, 
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That is what is meant by the immanence of God. It 
is a protest against the doctrine that God created the 
world, turned it loose, and then retired to eternal con- 
templation of His own Glory. He, on the contrary, 
always is and must be in it, because it is part of Him- 
self, one aspect of His mode of Life — the finite aspect. 
The ever-presence and omnipresence of God is the 
theological way of affirming immanence. God as Dia- 
lectic must be ever affirming each actual ; but that 
actual has to do its own work without further interfer- 
ence. He does not create a thing and then supersede 
it. The physical and moral order alike have to be 
reckoned with by each and all. We men have to accept 
God on His own terms, and hard terms they are. 

God mediates His ideas as He mediates all His ends, 
through the modal Negation. As Negation each thing 
is a pe?* se : in its idea or positive relations, it is One 
with the Whole, contains the Whole, and thus we have 
an ordered world. Each actual, we saw, is a synthesis 
of the idea and the negation by which its individuality 
is constituted ; and the subsumption of the idea by the 
individual would be the ideal fulfilment of it as a 
concrete. Man, for example, being the very Dialectic 
in subjective form and so endowed with a regulative 
" idea " has to mould his own life by finding the ideas 
(or laws) in his concrete experience and subsuming 
them into his individual Ego as active forces. 

Meanwhile, let us remember that it is God Him- 
self who is thus ever moving towards ends in and 
through His creatures. Finite reason ascertaining 
ideas and ideals, and seeing them in God as eternally 
beginning and end, source and fulfilment, thereupon 
rests in this Universal Notion, and finds the significance 
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of finite personality and all finite life to be its par- 
ticipation in an infinite and divine movement. This 
is the life eternal : this is Beligion. It is only then 
that morality — the prosaic and pragmatic morality of 
ordinary life — is illumined and is exalted to be veritably 
the Truth of and in God. It is obvious that the 
common moralities must have, first of all, arisen out 
of ordinary experience and their direct bearing on the 
material interests of society. As such they still hold 
sway over men of the understanding alone ; and it is 
well for the safety of organised society that they do. It 
is only, however, when elevated into ideas and ideals, 
and seen to be the Truth of Feeling and the Truth 
of and in God, that these moralities find their ulti- 
mate expression. Life in them, so conceived, is life in 
God. 

We contemplate the sum of ideals as immanent in 
the cosmic movement, and pursue them as Truth, Good- 
ness, Beauty. After all, it may be said, these things are 
in their fulness of reality (their ideality) mere illusions — 
the will o' the wisps of finite mind. On the contrary, 
the mere affirmation and pursuit of them contains the 
postulate that as realities they, in their absoluteness of 
perfection, are ; and we know, as a matter of fact, that 
by them Man can alone grow to his full stature. Man 
is the interpretation of his own world, and the " ought 
to be " is the true significance for him of the circle of 
the vast Whole within which he lives and acts. Nor 
do we require to pass into the region of emotion to 
justify the ideal as actuality ; for it is contained in 
the Dialectic in which the Telos or end or, briefly, the 
Good (in the Hellenic sense) is emphatically affirmed ; 
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and in that affirmation the fact of Infiniteness neces- 
sarily revealed. 

This Dialectic is objeotiva The teleologioal move- 
ment towards the fulfilment of idea as actualised ideal 
is a Universal. It is only because it is an objective 
fact that the Dialectic can possibly arise in the con- 
sciousness of man. The ^'stream of ideal tendency" 
(to use a phrase of James's) is there. Crude Dualism, 
by putting man and the object in antagonism, has there- 
in put God and Man in antagonism. I am merely a 
particular in a universal objective movement which 
finds its final term (in this sphere of the Divine evo-^ 
lution) in me as feeling subject and knowing subject 
and doing subject. All is one. The subjective ideal 
is the objective ideal — God's ideal mediated through a 
finite recipient and knower. God's ideal is not in the 
air, but immanent in the possibilities and '' ought " of 
each created thing. 

We do not need to study history and pre-history to 
know that these ideals change, and that the progress of 
the objective idea in subjective man is not a steady 
evolution in time, but sometimes a regress ; because we 
see all this going on in om* own children, nay, in our- 
selves. But there always is an ideal — must be, by the 
essential nature of the Dialectic. God moves in Time 
in and through the Negation towards the fulfilment of 
Himself in man, as in all things. The Finite is within 
Him as being the Absolute Synthesis: "The earth is the 
Lord's and the fulness thereof ". Out of Absolute Being 
gushes forth in a perennial stream the living universe, 
determined as to its form and nature by the Will-Dia- 
lectic; just as the one central pulsation of the heart 
sends the blood circulating through every part of the 
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human frame, determined as to its various functions 
in each particular tissue. 

Absolute Being then as creative, in other words, as 
the God we *' know," has, for end, the idea of each indi- 
viduum as a concrete, and, further, the ideal or The 
Good (in the Hellenic sense). The achieved dominancy 
of the governing idea (the Will-dialectic) in the "many" 
of inner sense and feeling is the end of man. The 
elements which constitute the negation in the concrete 
man-individual, are summed up in the content of the 
attuitional plane of mind out of which the " idea " has 
emerged : this is, relatively, chaos, and it is only by 
persistent activity that we can reduce this to law and 
order. Our human task is the sublating of the idea into 
the negating individuality — the bare atomic self or Ego, 
so that thereby the " self " may become a full concrete 
personality. Man's life, accordingly, is a pursuit and 
an endeavour after the actualisation of the Divine 
intention in his own life of feeling and thought and 
action; to which he is ever-approximating, if he will. 
In so far as he does not strive, he is not man. A sub- 
jective vague conviction that all this is so, may suflSce 
to stimulate and to inspire : but the business of philo- 
sophy is to demonstrate that an adequate epistemology 
reveals these things to us as the supreme verities for finite 
man, as they are top and crown of the creative activity 
of God Himself on this plane of His evolving Being. 

It would appear then that man if he is to be man, 
and not merely the highest animal, must ever seek 
Absolute Truth, Goodness and Beauty; but he will 
never find them until he sees God, and, seeing God, 
sees all in Him. 

8* 



MEDITATION VIII. 

GOD IMMANENT AS FEELING. 

(1) Feeling, neutral and pathio — (2) Feeling in all things and all 
stages of Life ; Ethical Ideals — (3) God Immanent in the Uni- 
versals of Feeling : (a) in Intellection ; (b) as Pathio : the Dialectic 
and Pathic meet in Ethical and Esthetic Ideals — (4) God 
mediates His ethical Ideals through Man — (5) God is an Ethical 
God ; but the predicates of Qod are not properties — (6) God is 
not mere Reason. 

(1) Feeling Neutral and Pathic. 

If Absolute Being as Creative Grod reveals Himself to 
us in the Universals of experience we must take the 
whole revelation. I endeavoured to show that if God 
be " Life " He must outer Himself a^ life in finite things 
or leave His universe an inorganic mechanical mass ; and 
further, that if He be infinite Mind, He must complete 
His externalisation as finite mind. When we begin to 
ask what we mean by the supreme Notion, God, the 
material of our thought is the Universal Object : that is 
to say Subject-Object. The Object is God revealed in 
and to finite subject. It is the infinite Subject living as 
His own finite Other. And just as we find His modal 
presentations revealing to us the inorganic, mechanical 
and chemical, so we find them revealing organism, life, 
and mind. And finite " mind " we find to be at root 
Feeling of an " other " ; and, all through its successive 
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ascending steps, Feeling persists as the note of finite 
mind, which, even in its highest activity, so far from 
transcending Feeling, finds in Feeling the prevailing 
characteristic of supra-rational Intuition. 

Neutral Feeling is the basis and accompanying note 
of all mind as recipient and reflexive intelligence : Feel- 
ing as pathic, that is to say as desire, as pleasure and 
pain and as emotion, is at the root of all activity and 
is its accompanying note. 

If, then, the Infinite Object presented to us be de- 
terminates of Absolute Being, each containing those 
positive relations of recipience and activity whereby 
it contributes, through the fulfilment of itself, to the 
fulfilment of an ordered universe, in so far as the 
negating individuality of each permits, then a kind of 
feeling is in each according to the stage of the evolution 
of the life of Absolute Being which it occupies. But 
at what point in the unfolding of God, as a finite 
series, pathic Feeling enters into things, it is, I suppose, 
impossible to say. To speak of physical atoms, or 
even mind-matter monads, as feeling, desiring, and 
so forth, is to re-introduce the anthropomorphic Love 
and Hate of Empedocles, and to bring confusion into 
thought. 

That the purely dynamical atom — the primordial actual 
exhibits actions, re-actions, affinities and antipathies, is 
an illustration of the one-ness of the externalising pro- 
cess. For, these characteristics of the physical are, it 
may be said, an anticipation and prediction of what is 
coming in the fulness of Time — Life, Feeling, Conscious- 
ness, Self-Consciousness. But, although we may hold 
that all that is in the fulfilled End of the externalised 
system is immanent in the beginning, we are not^ there- 
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fore, to scatter about our terms to the confoundiug of 
exact distinctions. We must make the distinctions 
which God makes. 

When a Feeling " thing " (determined entity) appears 
on the cosmic scene God has then begun to realise Him- 
self as finite mind — to reflect Himself into an inchoate 
subject, and the evolution of finite mind through all its 
grades, as a fulfilment of God-finite as subject, starts on 
its way. Mind, difiused in all things, now finds a centre 
in which it shall be " for itself " and hold a *' mirror up 
to nature''; and each succeeding step in its gradual 
evolution goes to the completion of the record of God in 
His outerance. The Object, which is always God, fills 
each grade of mind to the extent of its capacity, and 
constitutes its Reality as a concrete — ^its fulfilment in the 
absolute Whole. I, here, speak of Feeling in the widest 
extension of the term as awareness of the other. But it 
has to be noted that, when an organism exhibits pathic 
feeling (feelings of pleasure and pain, desire and aver- 
sion), feeling thereupon constitutes the dominant and 
governing source of activity and, consequently, of life 
within the organism ; until a self-conscious subject ap- 
pears on the scene and determines ends for itself in the 
matter of Feeling. 

We have seen that the animal mind, even in the 
highest form of attuition, is simply a reflexive and assi- 
milating subject. It is still within the natural series, al- 
though the anticipations and predictions of a higher plane 
of mind, though not always obvious, may frequently be 
detected. The fulfilment of the organism is left to a 
system which is dynamical, although in terms of feeling 
and consciousness. But the elements are so balanced 
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and in their parts related^ that the organism can fulfil 
the ends of its existence by sentiently responding to 
the promptings from within and from without; but 
not as ^^^-regulating. This means that the Objective 
Dialectic or Reason is " in it " and " for it " as instinct : 
the organism is swept along in the broad current of 
living things. 

These pathic feelings, in all their range, are connate 
in man as in the animal, but in him they seem to exist 
in an anarchic multitude. But they are not so in them- 
selves or in their inner relations : it is only as the basis 
and material of a higher plane of mind that they are 
found to be, relatively to that higher plane, chaotic : 
God has finitised Himself as subjective Dialectic in and 
for them : and when He finitises Himself as the very 
dialectic in an organism, man is ipso facto evolved. 

If, however, this higher plane of mind had for its 
function the regulation of the conflicting feeling-elements 
of the lower plane merely, it would be worse than use- 
less. For the animal is more harmonious, and therefore 
more fulfilled, as an organism of Feeling, than man can 
ever be. Man, as Will-dialectic, finds that his " idea " — 
this very dialectic, has to fulfil itsdf by help of the 
matter, and in the matter, of the lower non-rational 
planes of the Divine evolution which are built into 
him. Thus it is, that it becomes of prime import- 
ance to ascertain what the true nature of the subjec- 
tive dialectic precisely is. And when we have found it 
to be Will-reason with its resultant Ego ; and its form 
of life to be Will, mediating Ground and End, with 
ideas and ideals as its substantive actuality, the lower 
plane of attuition is at once seen to be a standing 
contradiction of that life until it is subsumed into it 
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as thought, and receives its thought-determination as 
motives of activity. The lower plane, accordingly, 
may be said to have become lower merely through the 
emergence in the subject of a higher whose function is 
the organisation of the lower, not only in its own in- 
terests as an organism, but for the satisfaction of its 
own dialectic necessities. The dialectic, which on the 
lower plane was " in and for " organism, is now liber- 
ated from nature-conditions, and has the duty of 
knowing, organising and fulfilling ends thrown on it 
as a free self-regulating energy — a magnificent but fatal 
endowment. 

Leaving this line of thought (already often considered 
by us), we recognise the fact that Man is a free dialectic 
energy or form that finds the matter of its activity, as 
knowing and doing, in the given of inner as well as 
outer Feeling. And inasmuch as we are engaged in look- 
ing for the elements which go to form the notion of God 
as a Concrete One- Whole, we would now ask, Is God 
Being and Reason only, or is He also immanent as 
Feeling in the pathic sense ? 

Man is not a Dialectic alone : his " Notion " compre- 
hends feeling and emotion of which he is all compact, 
and hence it is that he seeks for some response in the 
Universal to his own unsatisfied longings and bound- 
less capacity for emotional as well as intellectual love. 
The mathematics of astronomy will not give us the 
stars, nor will Dialectic give us a God equal to the 
demands of the human spirit in all its reach and depth. 
Man needs an infinite Heart on which to repose. 

Is God, at best and highest, a self-conscious process — 
an Absolute Ego living the life of " Notions " ? When 
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we are told that " logical notions " are an exposition of 
God in His essential nature before the creation of the 
world, the facts of experience compel us to say that, by 
their help alone, God could not have created the living 
breathing world we know. He is not simply another 
name for all-pervading, all-comprehending Dialectic. 
Let us, then, put the question : Is Absolute Being 
immanent in the finite externalisation as Feeling as 
well as Dialectic? 

(2) Feeling in all things and in all stages of Life. 
Ethical Ideals. 

In the least, as in the greatest, the truth of a complete 
thing is in the fulfilled idea which contains the law of 
it. In man, the ethical is not abstract law, descending 
from the clouds, nor yet is it the issue of pure dialectic ; 
it is feeling (desire, impulse) and emotion controlled and 
regulated, by the action of the subjective dialectic (which 
is the man-idea) to ends which we call ethical ideas 
and ideals, in which, as truth of man, resides the Law. 
The ethical, accordingly, is instinct with emotion. With- 
out emotion there would be no ethics ; although there 
might be, in communities, police regulations with their 
penalties. Further, not only is the world as we see 
it full of feeling and emotion, but it is this that is the 
driving force in all sentient creatures. Indeed reason 
in its various degrees would seem to exist for the mere 
purpose of making Feeling eflFectual under law. Feel- 
ings are the immortal horses of the chariot of the Sun : 
Dialectic is the charioteer. 

In presence of such facts as these we cannot stop at 
Being and the Dialectic, and say that now we have 
the whole of God in His creative manifestation. The 
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metaphysical implicates — the noumenal universals of 
all cognition do not exhaust the nature of God immanent. 
The Absolute Synthesis contains more. The Dialectic 
is merely determinative and formative. The world as 
given to t^ is what we have to interpret ; and what we 
have forced on us is a scale of being from the primordial 
actual and its mechanism up to man with all his com- 
plexity of nature ; and at a certain stage of this ascent, 
we encounter Life and the fact of Feeling. We find this 
feeling in a rudimentary form, even in the vegetal world ; 
and rising gradually, through an infinite series of sentient 
existences, to Man. This sentient consciousness has 
been hitherto considered by us only in its cognitive 
aspects, and as the soil out of which emerges the Will- 
dialectic or pure reason. But such a view of sentient 
consciousness is restricted, and inadequate to the facts. 

Feeling of the given, not merely as a given of bare 
fact and relations, but as yielding to us a content of 
specific qualitative tone, occupies the field of conscious- 
ness. Outer sense and all experience, we have seen, 
rests on, and starts from, the indefinite Feeling of 
unconditioned Being, advancing to those specific feelings 
of diflFerentiates of Being-immanent (sensation of the 
diverse) which we call the physical world, whose meta- 
physical implicates we have endeavoured to disentangle. 
The commonest objects are presented to us with a 
significance of meaning which we cannot explain, but 
which I believe to be simply the flash of the meeting 
of individual conscious being with Being-universal as 
revealed in things ; things being always instinct with 
the unexplained and unexplainable mystery of Being. 
There is a feeling-tone — a something which, in high 
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perceptive moments, makes the heart beat quick. In 
this lies the justification of the mystic ; and, in truth, 
we are all mystics when we penetrate below the surface 
of commonplace existence. 

But this is not all : for sentient beings are so organised 
in their separateness as to be themselves well-springs of 
feeling of a peculiar and pathic character. They are, in 
fact, organised systems of pathic feeling, and the intel- 
ligence they possess seems to be a mere servant of the 
fit expression and full satisfaction of feeling as recipient, 
or of desire as active. Even in man, Reason is at once 
servant and master of Feeling. In the animal, feeling is 
organised by its instinctive intelligence such as it may 
be in each (a dynamic of recipience, assimilation, asso- 
ciation and reflex action) : in man it is organised by the 
free activity of Will-dialectic ; and we call the rationalised 
content Ethics. Feeling in sentient organisms differ- 
entiates itself into particular feelings necessary for the 
preservation of the individual, the conservation of the 
species, and the communion of individuals one with 
another. But not only so : for this Feeling (which is, in 
its large generic sense, also the root of consciousness) 
accompanies all the activities of man wherever they 
manifest themselves, and instigates those activities. It 
pours itself out in enthusiasm, and sometimes over-runs 
its borders in floods of noble or ignoble passion. The 
history of humanity is always the history of Feeling — 
sometimes regulated by Reason, oftener uncontrolled. 

Again, Feeling, root of all conscious life, exhibits itself 
in various ascending degrees as organic desire, moral and 
religious emotion, the emotion of reason, the emotion of 
the ideal and of Truth. It thus accompanies the con- 
scious life of man in all its reflexive possibilities and 
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rational energies. Its highest form is the emotion of 
pm*e reason — the joy of knowing as such, which, when 
carried beyond logical limits, passes back, as apotheosis 
of reason, into Feeling. This we sometimes call Intui- 
tion, an attitude of mind in which finite reason lays its 
tribute at the feet of an infinite emotion. 

Further, a feeling of a specific kind and known as 
the feeling of the Beautiful is experienced by man alone 
among creatures known to us. It is a something over 
and above the mere "awareness" of the forms, colours 
and combinations of nature, and distinct from other 
pathic feelings. As a Feeling it defies all definition, 
and admits of explanation only in respect of conditions, 
characteristics and evolution. 

In fine, when we contemplate the life of man, we find 
that Feeling in its various forms chiefly governs it, and 
that pure reason with difficulty raises its head above the 
conflict of appetites, passions and emotions. Feeling 
seems to occupy the field; and, even when we, as 
thinkers, have apparently reached, after long prosaic toil, 
some abstract knowledge, even this becomes suffused 
with emotion ; and, but for emotion, would lie dead and 
barren within us. For, of all forms of Feeling, the most 
potent in a being of reason are those which are inherent 
in ideals. We accept the tradition that these ideals are 
summed up in the words Truth, Goodness, Beauty ; 
and Man cannot think for one passing moment of these 
ideals without being raised, by a breath of emotion, 
above the prose of life. To live in presence and pursuit 
of these ideals is, in truth, to lead the life divine. In 
them is revealed the consummation of man's possibilities 
on earth ; nay, the earnest of a future after death. 

The patent facts of experience, accordingly, compel us 
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to say that Absolute Being is immanent not only as 
Being and Dialectic but as Feeling in all its modes. 
Even as appetitive desires Grod is immanent, determin- 
ing their range and law for the animal, and proclaiming 
to man, in accents unmistakable, that he must limit and 
regulate his own impulses in order that these may live 
and furnish their contribution to his spiritual com- 
pleteness. In the higher emotions, again, God is im- 
manent as constituting, through reason, those ideals by 
which alone man can ascend to his purposed place in 
the scale of creation. It is as these very ethical and 
aesthetic ideas and ideals, effected by the dialectic in the 
matter of Feeling, that God is supremely immanent. 

The individual, meanwhile, always contains the nega^ 
tion : God is not there, but in the idea. He is not 
immanent in all the particular illusions and blunders of 
Feeling any more than he is immanent in all the vagaries 
and aberrations of the subjective dialectic, but only in 
the Truth of the dialectic activity, the ideal towards 
which He is always moving in all things. The truth of 
man is God as finite, just as the law of the stars is God 
as finite : but the former has to be excogitated and 
elaborated by man himself in the long time history of 
God as finite mind. Ethical ideals are mediated not by 
God in and through man, but by man for God. 

(3) God as Immanent in the Universals of Feeling (a) as 
in Intellection ; (b) as Pathic. These two movements 
meet in Ethical and Esthetic Ideals. 

We have seen that Absolute Being as creative God 
is immanent in the world as the universals of sense 
and cognition. In like manner. He is immanent as the 
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** universals " of pathic Feeling. I am not prepared to 
say what the pathic Feeling-universals are, save in 
general terms ; and in what I suggest, I must be guided 
by our analysis of planes of Infinite Mind as finite mind. 

Pure Feeling whose Object is Being Unconditioned is 
at once intellective and pathic. From this root of all 
Feeling, we see sensation and attuition evolving them- 
selves ; that is to say, the intellective consciousness of 
shapes and motions in Time and Space as implicating 
Being. On the highest plane, again, the/eeling of Being is 
involved in the dialectic grasp of things ; nay, its activity, 
still more the resultant of the activity in the perception 
of Truth — in other words the satisfying of the Dialectic 
—yields a Feeling which is no longer without tone, but 
on the contrary a joyous emotion. 

Meanwhile, Feeling, as pathic, has been evolving itself 
on its own specific lines alongside the intellective evolu- 
tion ; contributing to the matter of consciousness and 
cognition, but constantly also traversing and overwhelm- 
ing mere cognition as such. These open up to us a large 
field of inquiry and lead to the understanding of the 
characteristics of individual men and the processes of 
education. I must be content here with the univer- 
sals, partly because these suffice for my general argu- 
ment, and partly because of my ignorance. Indeed, 
I am well pleased if I can state these universals even 
approximately. 

First. — There is the Feeling of Being imconditioned 
which lies, I have said, at the basis of man-experience, 
both cognitive and pathic. 

Secondly. — Pathic Feeling becomes, on the sentient 
plane. Desire arising out of the organism as a whole. 
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Thirdly. — There is on the attuitional plane (the 
highest grade of sentience) where man comes into rela- 
tion with other sentient beings, Feeling as the emotion 
of Love. And by Love I here mean fellow-feeling or 
sympathy, which generates and renders possible Goodwill 
to others and the love of the Goodwill of others. These 
are the main pillars of Society. 

Fourthly. — There is the Feeling or Emotion of the 
Beautiful. 

Fifthly. — There is the Feeling, as emotion, of Pure 
Reason or the Dialectic in the pursuit and perception 
of Truth. 

In the last three we see the potent forces in our 
nature which yield, under the insistence of the Dialectic, 
the ideals of the Good, the Beautiful and the True. 

The True might conceivably exist for us without the 
stirring of any feeling ; but as a matter of fact it yields 
the intensest feeling qualitatively , although not so broad 
and diffusive as the feeling of the Good and the 
Beautiful ; nor so massive quantitatively as Desire. 

Now these Universals of Feeling are Absolute Being 
as externalised, God immanent quite as much (to say 
the least) as the universals of sense and cognition. 

It will be said that the ideals which we call Ab- 
solute Truth, Absolute Goodness and Absolute Beauty, 
are merely the issue of man's reason in dealing with 
inner and outer experienca Precisely so. But the point 
is this, that Absolute Being as creative God, finds Itself 
in its creatures and realises its nature and life as a 
Finite in and through them. This is what the Oneness 
of the Whole means : any other view is, as I have often 
said, crude Dualism. When we have found the truth 
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of our experience and law of our life (and it is left to us to 
find it), it is God we see, Who is in all, but is supremely 
present in the highest life of His final expression — Man. 
I do not mean to say that God is to be found in our 
idiosyncrasies, in our arbitrariness or caprice, our likes 
or dislikes, our weaknesses and sins : these things belong 
to the Negation and are individual, contingent and 
accidental ; but He assuredly is immanent in that which 
is the necessary condition of an ideal finite existence for 
man, just as much as He is in the law of the inorganic 
and organic world. He is the positive idea in the 
negation. The necessary elements in an ideal finite 
existence such as man's, are comprehended within 
the Absolute Idea. God is the Great AflBrmation in 
the Negation. And thus it is that God reveals Himself 
to us as Feeling, and as the ethical ideal which pre- 
cribes the law to Feeling. He is immanent also in those 
impulses that are the basis of man's life, and are the 
" matter " of his adequate actualisation. It is God that 
mediates Himself in Man as sympathy, love, compassion 
and justice, just as He is mediated as Truth and the 
Ideal in the midst of unreason, falsehood and failure. 
In brief, if God be the Absolute Synthesis, then as- 
suredly feeling, desire, emotion, which are the ground 
characteristics of all conscious life and penetrate, in 
ascending degree, the lowest and highest of its mani- 
festations, find themselves in the very heart of the 
notion of the whole ; and God, as immanent, is in 
touch with all His creatures, not only as Being and 
Dialectic, but as pathic feeling. If we put it more 
popularly, what is it we say ? Merely this, that feeling, 
desire and emotion, being in the system they must be 
in God as Source and immanent Sustainer — the One 
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Universal of the system, if the system be a system — a 
One of process. It does not follow that I am to expect 
(rod to share my loves and hates, my pleasures and pains. 
His externalisation (as I have sufficiently shown) is in 
the form of finite individuals and finite relations, which 
are, in their essence or idea, God affirming Himself ; but 
each individual has to fulfil itself, and its particular acts 
are from a universal point of view the casual and con- 
tingent. It is in the idea, constitution and end of each 
that God as Feeling is ever present. 

While we find the objective dialectic operative from 
the primordial elements of the universe up to the self- 
conscious ego, we find Feeling in all its forms enter into 
the universe of things, I have said, only with organism 
and life. At a certain stage of inorganic development, 
life enters — that is to say, Absolute Being becomes 
immanent as Life, just as He is already immanent as 
mechanical law. This inflashing of Life is a fresh pulse 
in the eternal evolution of God as finite. It is not 
necessary that Life should be regarded as immanent in 
inorganic pre-conditions of life ; but it may be so. God 
is an ever-living God, even in the lava that strews the 
mountain-slope. In Life there is contained the category 
of Feeling ; but we cannot call this a new category in 
the objective dialectic ds such. The Dialectic is form ; 
Feeling is the condition of, and avenue to, the Seal. A 
pure dialectic is impotent to yield this new element of 
Feeling in the finitised life of Absolute Being. It is the 
starting-point, or germ, of sentient consciousness through 
which all the matter or real of God's externalisation 
'' becomes '' for a subject, and is, in the case of man, 
woven by the dialectic into the " actual '* of thought and 
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the " actual " of human life. Being, Feeling, Dialectic, 
are the three strands in the finite life of God which 
we distinguish, but which are always a concrete One. 
But the universe, in all its various and successive planes 
of existence, is an ordered unfolding of the secret con- 
tent of Absolute " Being " — not of a Dialectic any more 
than of a geometrical theorem. 

In pure Feeling, I have said, the inchoate subject be- 
gins its career ; and, passing through various stages, yields 
feeling of awareness of object as not the subject (sentient 
consciousness) and feeling of inner movements as in and 
of the subject — pathic or tone-feeling. Both alike arise 
out of the Feeling-indefinite of Being-indefinite; and 
each can be traced on its way up, the one to the subjec- 
tive dialectic that yields self-consciousness or Ego, the 
other to distinctive feelings of our inner life, up to 
ethical emotion and the infinite aspiration contained 
therein. The " matter " of the realitas-phenomenon and 
the realitas-sestheticon are alike the data which the 
subjective dialectic moulds — the one to knowledge, the 
other to knowledge and life. That is The True ; this is 
the Good. Feeling is not only the great dynamic of the 
sentient world, but the great appreciator of all worth 
ethical and aesthetic. It is the Feeling of God not the 
recognition of the fact of God that is the sole founda- 
tion of the religious life. 

God, we saw, seeks " The Good " in the Hellenic sense, 
as completion of idea; He also and supremely seeks 
The Good in the emotional elements so all-potent in a 
living world. He is as much in feeling and emotion 
as in any other part of the process whereby the universe 
is sustained and His outerance of Himself fulfilled. 
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(4) God mediates His Ethical Ideals through Man. 

God, however, is not immanent in creation as ethical 
ideals ready made, and presented for our immediate 
perception. In the non-conscious and the organic world 
up to animal consciousness, the ideal is already opera- 
tive in so far as finitude and negation will permit. But 
self-conscious man is left to constitute ideals out of feel- 
ing and emotion in contact with life. God is immanent 
as elemental feeling, and in the dialectic has given the 
possibility — nay, necessity, of ethical ideas and ideals to 
His interpreter Man, and is immanent in that possibility 
and necessity; and in the Truth when attained. To 
take any other view would be to lower man to being a 
merely passive instrument of God as a universal pro- 
cess ; certainly to reject the analysis on which these 
Meditations rest. Man is within the system — in organic 
continuity with it. God mediates Himself through man 
by man. He looks to man to fulfil His idea for " His 
Glory " in the act of fulfilling it for his own completion. 

Grod then (Absolute Being as creative extemalisation) 
is, let us conclude, immanent as Feeling, Desire, Emo- 
tion, and as ethical ideas and all Ideals. On this plane 
of His eternal Being God moves on ethical lines, as un- 
derstood by man and through man, in an ever-progres- 
sive evolution which is the history of Humanity. In this 
sense, and in this sense alone, can He be said to be '' the 
power not ourselves that makes for righteousness ". 
And what I have said is not an easy generalisation or a 
pious opinion : it rests on the nature of God-creative. 
The form of the Objective Dialectic has revealed to us 
that God seeks End and mediates His ends in and 
through things. End fulfilled is '' The Good " (in the 

9 
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Hellenic sense). The End, The Good, the Ideal of Man, 
He can mediate through the self-activity of man himself 
alone. So it must be, if man is to be man, and not 
merely the tool of a supreme external power. Man 
has to find the Truth of himself for himself, and the 
Truth is the End, the Ideal, the Law. 

In all existence that lies below the plane of the subjec- 
tive dialectic, God, I have said, mediates the end and ideal 
for Himself, so far as the negation permits ; and man 
has to find this truth for himself as " science," — a truth 
already realised in the object. The ideal or Truth of 
Man can be mediated for God only by Man himself, 
but that ideal is the Truth of God in Man. Ethical 
ideas are as much God immanent as is the mathe- 
matics of the Heavens. If only through many errors 
and failures man gains for himself the truth of nature, 
is it surprising that millenniums should pass before 
he gains a knowledge of the Truth of himself? He 
is being moulded, and moulding himself, to the actual- 
ising of himself as Spirit — a task too heavy for him. 
But, all the while, each man's ethical achievements have 
value for God. 

(5) God is an Ethical God. The Predicates of God 
are not Properties. 

When, then, it is said in popular language that God is 
Just, Good, Loving, we are right in so speaking ; but 
the philosophic mind is not satisfied to speak of these 
qualities as " properties " of God. This is to conceive of 
God as a determined being, not as all-determining Being ; 
and it is a barbarism.^ God has no ''properties" : we know 

^ But no greater barbarism than is committed by those who cannot 
think Being as Beality without intruding sense-symbols. 
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Him only as immanent activity. I say God has no pro- 
perties as if He were a thing ; but as Being Absolute 
and immanent He has attributes, and I have defined 
an attribute to be that which is found to be implicit in 
"Being" as opposed to the diverse and flux of presenta- 
tions. Each attribute of Being is the whole of Being. 
Outside these, the essential characters of God are re- 
vealed in His immanent activity. 

In determining finite existences God has determined 
each with specific and necessary potencies whereby alone 
it can fulfil itself as an individual in and through the 
whole. These distinctive potencies of life are the idea 
of each, and, as idea, God is immanent dialectic. The 
idea in each is such that in face of oppositions and ob- 
structions, — nay, rather by means of them, the idea fulfils 
itself. While much goes awry and many individuals die 
down in the struggle, the idea will, and must, fulfil itself 
and effect an ethical, as it effects, on the whole, a physical 
harmony. In man, towards whom all creative activity 
is working up through lower forms, the idea fulfils itself 
in the complex of his " Notion," as Love, Goodness, 
Justice, — as, in brief, the supremacy of ethical ideals. 
Accordingly, I say that Absolute Being as creative is 
immanent not only as dialectic, but as the truth of the 
dialectic in Feeling — the ideals of Love, Goodness, 
Justice. In other words, God affirms Love, Justice and 
the Truth of all ethical ideas as constitutive of man — as 
the End of the Divine teleological finite externalisation. 

Just as in the subjective dialectic The True is im- 
manent, so in the realm of Feeling, The Good is imma- 
nent and the Beautiful as Art is immanent. The dialectic, 
as great instrument of thought (as itself thought), fulfils 
God by positing these ideas, as concrete ideals, in the 
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matter of outer and inner sense. The (xood and the 
Beautiful are the " Truth " in feeling, just as physical 
science is the " Truth " in the matter of outer sense. 

Accordingly, to assign the moral and aesthetic charac- 
teristics of a finite man to the infinite God is not wrong, 
but only inadequate and unphilosophic. Absolute Being 
as creative is conditioning ^ not conditioned : in willing a 
world He is Infinite ; that is to say, He is not limited 
by an '* Other," but comprehends that other. He has 
diflFerenced and determined Himself into a world of con- 
traries and oppositions which is saved from physical 
and moral chaos by End or Purpose, in which the Truth 
of Feeling as well as the Truth of Fact are imbedded, 
and are to be ascertained by His highest creature ; i.e., 
they necessarily rise into consciousness in him through 
the activity of the dialectic. The ideals of God are every- 
where immanent in the nature and possibilities of things 
as inspiring and moulding the Negation — immanent 
supremely in the idea of Man. And so we rightly say. 
Absolute Being is immanent in His finite creation as 
Goodness, Love, Justice, etc. God has so externalised 
Himself ; and that with exceeding emphasis. He reveals 
Himself to be Love, Goodness, Justice, as governing 
ideas of man's mind-organism — ideas to be excogitated 
and elaborated, doubtless, out of contraries and opposi- 
tions in Time — ideas which by their veiy nature could not 
be excogitated as concrete ideals except through contraHes 
and oppositions. They have a history as the Truth of 
the stars has a history ; neither more nor less. Rightly, 
then, I say that the God of this world is Love, Goodness 
and Justice in the finite sense of these words, for it is 
of the finite manifestation that we speak ; and the finite 
is within the Absolute Synthesis, not outside it. Man 
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is one with the whole, within the whole, — not a thing 
apart, but the chief organ of the divine in this finite 
world ; and in him and through him God speaks. 

In interpreting Man, then, we must never separate him 
from the cosmic whole or put him outside the method of 
the universe, as those do who deny moral perfections to 
" God ". " Good " in the human sense is not I repeat 
predicable of God as a *' property " as if He were a deter- 
mined entity, but it is supremely predicable of Him as 
immanent in the world as a determining activity. Man 
cannot know the Infinite in the sense of comprehending 
it ; but he can know ika^fact of it ^\Afeel the reality of 
it ; and there can be no difficulty, surely, in knowing the 
fact and feeling the reality of God as immanent Love 
and Justice without making them in the likeness of man. 

Accordingly, when we say that Grod is merciful and 
compassionate in His relation to man, we do not think 
of Absolute Being as creative God concerning Himself 
with particular cases, but merely afiirm that human life 
in this world — the pilgrim's progress, is such that mercy 
and compassion are involved in the divine process where- 
by ends are achieved in the souls of men ; although it 
often appears otherwise — painfully otherwise. Let us 
remember that Absolute Being, as creative, is always 
creating and sustaining the finite world, but He does 
so by continually and continuously giving Himself to 
individua and letting them work out the idea. God, 
although always present, does not interfere. 

Man, meanwhile, in his failures, remorses and sorrows 
can take God to himself as strengthener, pardoner and 
consoler when he pleases. God is the closest of friends. 
But a man must take Him, I say ; for he, we have seen, is 
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as Will-reason self-constitutive of his own concrete 
actuality. God is always there to be taken : He could 
not force Himself on man without the destruction of 
the true manhood. And when a man takes God to 
himself, he finds Him to be " That " which feels the 
whole in every part and the part in the whole. The 
mighty thought raises and strengthens him. He is at 
home with God. In finding God, he finds himself. 

Doubtless, this view puts man in a difficult and 
painful position. But so it is: only thus could Ab- 
solute Being effect the larger purpose in the world 
and man ; namely, by being present as if not present. 
In short, God as immanent is not active save as the 
constitutive idea and immanent ideal which are always 
being affirmed in things. This conclusion flows from the 
Meditations on Essence, on Primordial Actuals, and on 
Negation generally. Man, then, must bestir himself, 
knowing that God is always and everywhere present as 
Helper, for in all things the immanent ideal is operative 
— the Good is affirmed. God says Come unto Me. He 
will not give Himself for nothing. He respects man 
too much. Religion is a virile act, not a feeble 
sentimentalism. 

The act of Will, whereby Being moves out of Identity 
with Itself is the determining of the individuate in which 
is the moment of Negation — " the without which not " 
— the Negation as at once source of opposition, defec- 
tion and evil, and the possibility of a finite world. This 
world, in and of which we are, is thus not the issue of 
an arbitrary act, still less of an unconscious movement 
(misnamed " Will ") ; but of a Will-dialectic which con- 
tains ends and End, which we may sum up as the 
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Absolute Idea — the mighty Thought which has emptied 
itself into the Finite. Although it requires no argu- 
ment to show that these ends are, in the man-sphere, 
not wholly accomplished, we yet see that they must 
ultimately fulfil themselves, because they are already 
contained in the initiation of the Divine dialectic move- 
ment itself. The Reason of man sees this and empha- 
sises this with conviction — nay, with knowledge, for 
ends are immanent in the subjective finite, as in the 
infinite objective, dialectic. They are in the universal 
dialectic as spring and motive of its active creation. 
Those who cannot see this, i.e. know it, may yet attain 
to a rational " persuasion " of its truth, and eke out their 
shortcoming with faith ; and faith is here the consum- 
mation of reason, not a dernier ressort of batfled thought, 
much less a soul-destroying credulity. 

(6) God is not mere Reason. 

It is not to be wondered at that Philosophy should so 
exclusively have emphasised Reason as if it were the 
supreme fact in the universal subject-object as given to 
us ; for reason or finite dialectic is itself the differentiate 
or " idea " of man the philosophiser — that whereby he 
is what he is among the infinite multiplicity of organic 
existences. And yet, it is strange that so little should 
have been made of God as immanent Feeling (except 
by poetic prophets) penetrating and sustaining by its 
agitations and afflation the whole system of things — the 
very breath of the world. A panlogistic God which, if 
consistent, gives us no negation with its rights of op- 
position, and also ignores feeling, is a metaphysical 
abstraction. Look around and you will see that the 
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energy and vitality which make the world are feeling and 
those intenser forms of feeling which we call desire and 
emotion. In Feeling we find the motive power which 
propels the bark ; reason holds the helm. Season merely 
interprets and regulates the inner of feeling, just as it 
interprets and co-ordinates the outer of sense. Dialectic 
is not even life. Life in all organic things (even in the 
plant), love and hate, desire and fruition, joy and sorrow, 
pleasure and pain, fill the world. This is the complex 
matter in which finite reason has to work, and in which 
it has to prescribe a rule and constitute a harmony. 
The truth of sense is science ; the truth of the complex 
of feeling lies in the rationalised ethical idea of it — The 
Good ; and the ethical idea is the Law, self-prescribed 
in the sphere of emotion through the operation of the 
free dialectic seeking the truth, and through truth, 
the fulfilment and fruition of the man-being as an actor 
in the great whole. The notion of God as universal 
dialectic, even if we grasp the dialectic in its concrete 
truth as generated in Being and having thus a bearer or 
subject, cannot satisfy the philosophical consciousness, 
much less the moral and religious need of men. The 
mistake which many thinkers have made (Aristotle 
leading the way) arises, as I have said, from this that, 
since reason is the highest in man, God is legitimately 
to be apprehended only in terms of the highest, viz., 
universal Reason, " God," says Aristotle (xii. 7, 9), " is 
Thought, the Absolute eternal thinking Essence distinct 
from Matter. Thought ever the same and unchanged 
whose object is expressed Perfection." The very term 
" thought " has concealed a fallacy. Thought is reason 
— the activity of the formal dialectic; and subjective 
" mind " is specifically thinking or thought. Thus God 
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has been identified with Thought instead of Mind. 
Mind, however, is more than thought : the whole realm 
of sense, feeling and emotion are within mind. God must 
contain all grades of mind ; just as He is All-Being. 
And if we are to form a notion of God which shall start 
from His immanence in creation, we cannot exclude 
that which in ourselves constitutes the real of mind in 
so far as it is a possible ethical organism ; nay, also the 
real of body as a liting body. To conceive of a creation 
in which the Creator is nothing but dialectic, while the 
creation itself is charged with feeling, desire and emo- 
tion, all alien to the nature of its source, is manifestly 
untenable ; nor can we save a philosophical system by 
throwing these things in by way of parenthesis. We 
have, accordingly, to extend the Hellenic conception 
and apprehend in " The Good," to which all tends, the 
harmony of feeling as well as of reason ; or, let us rather 
say, the harmony of feeling through reason. For the 
latter truly is, as I have indicated, but the servant of 
the former ; or rather, master by being servant. 

I am unwilling to leave this subject on which I have 
already dwelt perhaps too long. But look around in the 
finite world, do we not find feeling everywhere ? In the 
mere dynamic display of nature we see the feeling of 
God passing into and through phenomenal forms, as if 
ever striving to reach its consummation in the con- 
sciousness of man as alone adequate to its full mani- 
festation. The metaphor also, which nature so amply 
yields to the poet, is evidence of the community of all 
things in feeling, no less than in being and modality and 
dialectic. The truest expression for vegetal life is that 
it is a kind of feeling ; and the abounding exuberance of 
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living forms has joy for its end. "The rose is to the sum- 
mer sweet." In the conscious animal we find feeling in 
the form of instincts, impulses, love, pleasure and pain 
— all built into a finite organism — the intelligence being 
subordinated to the needs of feeling. Nay, it is with 
dialectic desire, too, that the pure reason of man strives 
towards ends ; and, when it has attained them, it has 
supreme joy in the emotion of the completed activity, 
whether it be expressed as the heureka of the mathema- 
tician or the rapt silence of the mystic seer. In God 
Himself can we doubt that there is a flash of joy in the 
concrete fulfilment of His idea ? And " God saw every- 
thing that He had made and, behold, it was very good ". 
" God," says Browning, " tastes an infinite joy in infinite 
ways." We men scrape on the surface of things and are 
so enamoured of the few facts which we perceive and 
co-ordinate and turn to our baser uses, that we are slow 
to see the profound meanings and the mystery of the 
common things of experience — things that are all-potent 
in our lives just to the extent that they are, as feeling, 
ultimate and inexplicable. What shall we say, for ex- 
ample, of the love of man and woman, which we take 
as a matter of course, though of such profound signifi- 
cance ? 

However it may be, this is certain : men will ever 
turn away from a God who may be compared to a 
bloodless spider, all set round with eyes, and sitting in 
the centre of a web contemplating His work with the 
cold satisfaction of a geometrician — a God who does not 
love ; nor will they find the final resting-place for their 
thought in the self-same spider weaving a network of 
dialectic out of a gland which is '' being equal nothing ". 
Feeling and desire are in the initiation of all things 
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finite or infinite. Even Absolute Being can move out of 
itself under the impulse of desire alone ; the Dialectic 
as Will is merely regulative — an instrument of Desire. 

We are told (Baillie's Hegely pp. 237-38) that " Logic 
is Religion, that Logic is the self-consciousness of the 
Absolute Subject in me a finite Ego, and that in Logic 
I am one with the Absolute". But even if we take 
Logic in its largest sense, facts compel us to say that the 
universe is neither a mathematical formula nor a thought- 
reticulation any more than it is a fortuitous atomic game. 
Feeling and emotion and the joy of fulfilment are at 
the heart of the universal dialectic itself : and the dia- 
lectic, we may even say, is simply a process whereby 
emotion may fulfil itself. God-immanent is thus essen- 
tially ethical and aesthetic. Suppose we were to say 
that God is not only primarily and always Being, but 
that Feeling is the first moment in His concrete whole, 
who has a right to gainsay it ? Let us grant that the 
Logic of the world is a self-exposition of the Absolute, 
is there nothing else in us that is the self-exposition of 
the Absolute, or has He left all that to some other 
agency ? Is the ecstasy of the mystic, the afflatus of the 
prophet and the inspiration of the poet outside the main 
stream of the Eternal Life — a mere backwater ? 

It is also a false, nay, a base and banal notion of God 
which sees in Him only a "Somewhat" in whom all 
oppositions are reconciled, so that we are forced to pic- 
ture Absolute Being as a stagnant sea or an " abso- 
lute experience" preserving a meaningless equilibrium 
among troublesome and petulant opposites. 

Let me again insist : Time and the Finite are not 
outside God. They are within the Absolute Synthesis. 
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God leads a finite life — a life in Time, and is not solely 
eternal Being in whom all is rooted and reconciled. We 
deprecate the anthropomorphism which stops short at 
a God almighty yet finite : ought we not to be equally 
on our guard against the abstract conception of a God 
who is only infinite Being to which the finite is a kind 
of accident ? The finite is within God : it is within 
the absolute synthesis : it is a moment in the eternal 
Being. It is not enough to say this : we must realise 
it to ourselves. 

Man himself and his perfection is one of God's prob- 
lems. He has endowed him with the capacity to return 
into union with Himself. The strivings of man are 
God's strivings in and through His creature ; and He 
is ever-present in those ethical emotions, aesthetic joys 
and mystic raptures which are truly His own, though 
under finite conditions. And what is a thinking man's 
religion save his philosophy vitalised by feeling and 
inspired with emotion? 

It seems to me to be true, then, and a doctrine 
worthy of acceptation, that God is, as immanent in His 
creation, and supremely in the man-sphere, a God of 
Emotion and of Love. The sensibilities which bind us to 
nature, to each other, and to God have their fount and 
centre in the great God Himself. I say, " bind us to 
God," for a pure amor intellectualis Dei, emptied of 
pathic emotion, does not, and never did, exist in any man. 

Do I find love so full in my nature, Gk)d's ultimate gift. 

That I doubt His own love can compete with it ? Here the parts 

shift? 
Here, the creature surpass the Creator, — the end, what Began ? 

— Browning's Sauh 
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Being, as reflected into Feeling is at the root and also 
at the summit of the universal Whole. The " Good," 
relatively to a finite conscious subject, has in like 
manner its root and fruition in Feeling. In so saying, 
I am quite alive to the fact that I run the risk of rest- 
ing the first and the last, the beginning and the end, 
of the absolute synthesis on Feeling, and that this is 
dangerous ground because of its possible practical issues 
in the life of man and in ethics. But I have guarded 
against this : for it is manifest enough from what I have 
said passim, that The Good is attainable neither by man 
nor God (immanent and as we know Him) save through 
a dialectic whose initial moment, as pure activity, is a 
strenuous Will which, as Will, contains the form of End 
and, in affirming Truth, ipso Jacto imposes law. " The 
Love which moves the Sun and other stars," to use 
Dante's words, can achieve its ends only through Law. 
" All's Love, yet All's Law," says Browning. 



Finite Mind is a determination of Universal Being 
thsit /eels that which is not itself. Beginning with Pure 
Feeling as inchoate subject whose object is Uncondi- 
tioned Being from which it has been just let loose, it 
evolves, step by step, the potency of receiving and re- 
flexing the multiform diflFerences into which Absolute 
Being has broken itself in the evolution of its inner 
nature, until, at last, it mirrors the vast Whole includ- 
ing the mysterious Power itself which, as Being and 
Dialectic, animates and sustains the infinite variety. 
Infinite Mind and Finite Mind would seem to keep step, 
the one in the unfolding of its inner Being under the 
stimulus of Desire (or let us say the Absolute Idea), the 
other in the evolution of that potency of mystic com- 
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munion which we call Feeling, Sense and Knowledge. 
Mystic, I say, because, as a communion of being with 
Being it can only be felt, never named or defined. The 
ultimate " That " of the universe is forever infinite, One, 
and mysterious, in the blade of grass as in the Absolute 
Whole. And yet it is this undefined and undefinable, 
contained in the thought of Being, that gives to parts 
and the whole its sole significance and worth to the 
human spirit. 

Assuredly, if the Universal, the Absolute be only 
Reason, it cannot be that which Man is ever in search of. 
Feeling, Life, Ideals, Love, are facts too insistent, and 
too potent in the concrete of our experience, to be 
interpreted by that which is merely an abstraction 
from them, though necessary to their truth of fulfil- 
ment. 

Thus it is that the synthesis of an analysed experi- 
ence yields to us a God Who, on this plane of His 
ever-evolving activity, is Feeling and Love as well as 
Being One and Eternal, Reason-universal and the Sum 
of Ideals, — a God Whom we can worship as One Who 
cares for His creatures, Who ever lives in them, and 
has so ordered as to help them to overcome the inevit- 
able evils of an inadequate world, if they will only take 
what He oflfers, and above all take Him. 



MEDITATION IX. 

GOD IMMANENT AS THE BEAUTIPUL.1 

Introduotion — Beauty is objeotive : The Feeling of Beauty has its loons 
in Sense ; but it is more than Sense alone can yield, and more 
than the Dialectic as interpreting Sense can yield — The feel- 
ing of Perfection not the feeling of the Beautiful — ^Beauty of 
Nature is the Objective display of the Sense-iieBl — The Feeling 
of the Beautiful is a Feeling of sensualised Season — Degrees of 
the Feeling as dependent on thought, viz.y the perception of 
Being Uniyersal; the reflective realisation of the Beason in things ; 
association— The Educative efifeot of the Beautiful — Note on the 
Sublime. 

Introditction. 

Absolute Being as creative mediates its meaning 
through the finite extemalisation. As Feeling it finds 
its vehicle in all sentient creatures : the Feeling of the 
Beautiful is mediated in and through Natiu*e and is a 
** given" to the rational subject. 

^My purpose here is to speak of the Beautiful in terms of the 
general philosophy of these Meditations. The subject is, however, so 
large and complex that what I say is to be regarded as a series of 
paragraphs — logically connected, I think, but not worked out into 
detail. It is, doubtless, a fair subject for inquiry whether we can find in 
the processes of the external world dynamical relations which of neces- 
sity give rise to the feeling of the Beautiful, or, at least, which are 
always present where the feeling is experienced. With this inquiry I 
have nothing to do. My interest is in the nature and conditions of the 
emergence of the Feeling as these are revealed by subjective analysis. 

VOL. II. l*s 10 
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Man, as a Dialectic, seeks to create ideals of Beauty in 
sensible modes ; and the various directions of his energy 
are summed up as the Poietic Arts or " Fine Arts ". 

Some would seem to hold that Esthetics, that is to 
say the philosophy of the Beautiful, is to be sought and 
found in Art. My interpretation of experience generally 
does not allow me to accept this restriction. If I am to 
find the explanation of The Beautiful in the creations 
of Art, I must first know what I mean by the Beauti- 
ful in Nature. I cannot but think that, if we give 
a liberal meaning to the word, Aristotle is right in 
saying that the Poietic — the making of a beautiful thing 
outside one's self, is essentially imitation ; or, rather, let 
us say, sympathetic reproduction. And this would seem 
to presume that man must be conscious of the Beautiful 
in nature before it can occur to him to "make" the 
Beautiful in Form, Colour, Tone or Language. 

Doubtless, if the sensible is mere appearance or seem- 
ing, there is a complete divorce between Nature (as 
phenomenon) and Art. But the philosophy that governs 
these meditations sees, in the phenomenon, the reality 
of Being and Mind-universal in sense-terms — the final 
moment in a concrete one. Nature is instinct with God, 
and the Beautiful in Nature is, like all else, a revelation 
of God. Accordingly, I must find in that which consti- 
tutes the Beauty of Nature the ultimate criterion of the 
Beautiful in Art. 

God mediates " Art " ideals through Man, it is true. 
It is man's function, as free creative spirit, to form and 
utter these : but in the Beauty of Nature God is Him- 
self the creative Spirit, and the joy that man has in the 
contemplation of it is not the work of his own ideal con- 
struction, but is " given " to him as God's modality. The 
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"note** of all fine Art is the Beautiful; and that we 
already find as the living glory of God in the sensible. 
In the consummation of His work there is more than 
the satisfaction of dialectic fulfilment. There is an era- 
diation which we call the Beautiful. It may be called 
the effulgence thrown off from the sense-ideal. 

When we speak of the " Feeling " or " Sense " of the 
Beautiful, we mean that an object is presented which, 
in addition to exciting " awareness " as such, evokes at 
the same time a pleasure-tone of a specific kind. Fol- 
lowing our general interpretation of the relation of 
subject-object we say, Beauty is there in the object; 
that is to say, the world of nature has in itself those 
characteristics which, when they touch a conscious sub- 
ject, are found to have an aesthetic, as well as cognitive, 
value. The things of sense are much more than mere 
things of sense finding their completion in that which 
senses, as we have amply seen. The Object, generally, 
is God giving Himself to His creature Man ; and just as 
the phenomenal world is the modality of God, so the 
forms and colours and magnificent display that arrest 
the eye are the Beauty of immanent God in this His 
modality. The beauty of the stars is as much the 
display of God immanent as the stars themselves. The 
Beauty of God is mediated, I say, through His modal- 
ity ; and we might almost say that it is the expression 
of the joy of God in the result of His own activity as 
creative. 

However this may be, God is immanent as the Beau- 
tiful in things. 

If Beauty be there in the object and given to us, then 

the creations of the poet and painter rest ultimately on 

10 ♦ 
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seeing. I have eyes as they have, but it is only through 
their more finely constituted organism that I learn to see 
the best and finest. But they see only what is there 
to be seen. Step by step man advances, by the help of 
his leaders, to ever-increasing subtlety of perception 
and emotion in the domain of Feeling as in the sphere 
of science ; but he will never exhaust the riches of 
nature. The intimate bond that exists between the 
mind of man and nature, and which appears in its 
subtlest form in the artist, is a reality ; for man is, as 
I have said, already in nature — a link in the one un- 
broken chain. 

Feeling, we have seen to animate the world of our ex- 
perience. There are grades of Feeling — Feeling generic 
and vague : intense Feeling exploding in desire ; Feeling 
moulded by the Dialectic, which we have distinguished 
as ethical idea and ideal, in the heart of which is an 
emotion : there is, further, an emotion of pleasure in the 
mere activity of reason, and a still higher emotion in the 
perception of truth. There is also the feeling of which 
we are now speaking. It has a specific quality which, by 
common consent, is called the " Sense " of the Beautiful ; 
but, in so far as it contains in it, as we shall see, the 
elements of reason, it might more strictly be called the 
emotion of the Beautiful. The attuitional plane of mind 
may have a vague pleasure in single colours ; but the 
emotion experienced by man, while it is to be found in 
its rudimentary form in the percipience of the single, is 
at its full only under the conditions of the Many in One 
— variety in unity. 

Unquestionably the Feeling of the Beautiful in nature 
has its locus in sense-percipience. But it is something 
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different and something more than sense yields as a mere 
capacity of awareness ; it is also more than the dialectic 
yields as a knowing energy when subsuming sense into its 
own form. To disentangle this specific Feeling entirely 
from the mere feeling-awareness of sensible things and 
from the activity of the dialectic in dealing with the isense- 
percipient record would be to define it ; but even then 
we should not wholly explain it. It is an elusive ele- 
ment in our experience. 

The Feeling qf perfection or the Ideal is not, as such, 
the Feeling of the Beautiful. 

I have referred to the emotion that is concurrent with, 
or rather inherent in, reason-activity and in the fulfil- 
ment of that activity in the perception of truth and 
the ideal. This emotion exists where the sense of 
the Beautiful is absent ; and if this rational experience 
exhausted the content of the Feeling of the Beautiful, 
that feeling would be brought within the specific sphere 
of the Cognitive. Were this so, the success of the artist, 
whether he executed a work of imagination or of re- 
production, would be measured by the extent to which 
he expressed in sensible shape what was seen to be the 
truest truth of the existent thing before him, or of the 
imaginative conception to which he was giving shape. 
Now, the " truth " in marble of an imagined god, in paint 
of a portion of nature, in tones of a sound-imagination, 
is not itself the Beautiful ; but may we not say that 
the Beautiful is somehow inherent in the truth, the per- 
fect, the ideal, whether the artist will or will not ? I am 
disposed to think so ; but with this important qualifica- 
tion that the imagination to which he gives shape and 
the reality which he reproduces are themselves Beautiful 
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to begin with, that is to say, fit objects for Art. Accord- 
ingly to find a key to Art, we are driven to seek for 
some definition of the Beautiful itself, as I have already 
indicated. 

By the " truth " of a representation, I mean the fully 
achieved expressiveness or characteristicalness of it. 
But while hesitating to diflFer from Professor Bosanquet,^ 
I feel compelled to qualify this criterion of the Beautiful 
in Art by the above condition, that the imagination or 
the object reproduced be in itself Beautiful. To define 
the Beautiful by expressiveness plm Beauty would, of 
course, be a logical blunder : but I may fairly say that 
the " expressive " does not exhaust the content of the 
concept Beautiful. In other words, there is a quality 
in {he feeling of Beauty which is not contained in truth 
or expressiveness alone. In the "truth" of the artistic 
product I find only one, though a necessary, condition 
of the Beautiful ; and hence it is that I must consider 
the subjective feeling of the Beautiful in presence of 
Nature, as a guide in my understanding of the Beautiful 
generally, and of Art in particular. 

The Beautiful in Nature is the Objectim display qf the 
Sense-Ideal. 

The question, accordingly, now is, What is it that in 
Nature elicits the response of a feeling of Beauty in me as 
distinguished from a mere perception of Truth ? And the 
answer put shortly would seem to be this : while thought 

^ And Professor Bosanquet himself would not admit Beauty in a 
work of art, however expressive, save under the Hellenic conditions of 
harmony or unity in variety, which he calls ** general or abstract ex- 
pressiveness ". 
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(subjective dialectic) yields me an ideal of The True 
and The Good in which an emotion is inherent, mere 
Sense-percipiencey also, has its own ideal, and it does not 
owe this to the self-conscious thinking of the spectator. 
It is the field of sensuous experience that is the sphere of 
The Beautiful strictly speaking. Accordingly, the general 
answer to the above question would be " The Feeling of 
Beauty is mediated in me by the SenseA^edX as such ". 
The aflSnity between the emotion that is inherent in the 
contemplation of The Good and The True and that which 
we call the Beautiful is an affinity only, not an identity. 
The True is the ideal of Reason ; The Good is the ideal 
of reasoned Emotion ; Beauty is the ideal of Sense. 
The two former are the product of dialectic activity; 
the last is a Given, and, as the matter of the dialectic 
activity, it is creative Art. 

My epistemological analysis led me to the conclusion 
that in each monad and in all complex things the idea 
or essence finds its individuation in its modality (the 
revealing and negating phenomenon) ; and this modality, 
when fully moulded by the idea is the concrete fulfil- 
ment or truth of the idea in its individual character- 
isticalness — in other words, the Actual. This actual 
in its perfected form is the ideal ; which is a fulfilled 
harmony — variety in unity perfected. If I could con- 
template the whole universe of things as the com- 
pleted concrete expression of Absolute Being, I should 
have a vision of The True, and the subjective dialectic 
would have attained the goal of its activity. Inherent 
in such a world-view there would be, in its highest inten- 
sity, the emotion in and of Reason. Now, it appears to 
me that this vision of The True would be identical with 
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the vision of the Beautiful, if the sole or the dominant 
note of Beauty were the expressive and characteristic ; 
and that to hope to distinguish the feeling of the Beauti- 
ful from the emotion of the True would then be vain. 

We constantly speak of the " beauty " of The True, the 
" beauty *' of The Good, because of the emotion inherent 
in all ideals ; but this is not Beauty in its specific sense. 
Strictly speaking, the feeling of the Beautiful is a de- 
liverance to us through the sense-modes which are the 
way in which God lives as finite manifestation. In other 
words, there is a presentation to Sense which is the 
modality of God ; and just as there is the ideal (perfec- 
tion) of The True and the ideal of The Good, there is 
also the ideal of the modality of God — qf sense-qtialities 
as suLch. And this feeling of the " given " ideal of sense- 
qualities is the feeling of The Beautiful. If it be not 
so, then we must identify the aesthetic feeling with the 
cognition of rational perfection. The fact seems to be 
that the ideal " True " must further contain the " Sense- 
ideal " before it can elicit the specific feeling of Beauty 
in us. 

The Beautiful, then, objectively considered is, let us 
say, an effluence from the attained ideal of Sense — the 
modality of God : it is God verily immanent as the 
Beautiful in the external world. 

The Feeling qfthe Beautiful is a Feeling of sensualised 

Reason. 

The Feeling of the Beautiful in its rudimentary mani- 
festation is to be found in the percipience of single lines 
and curves, single tones, single colours. I say rudimen- 
tary ; for it is only in a complex presentation that we ex- 
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perience the full sense of the Beautiful — those displays 
of Absolute Being in sense-forms which furnish a theme 
to poets and painters. In accordance with what I have 
said above, I call the display which so touches and stimu- 
lates the mind of man, the ^^w^^-idealism of Nature. 
We have presented to us the ideal of the sensuous in 
form, colour or motion. The " ideal," let us remember, 
is always a One in Many, the harmony of the various in 
unity: the singles in perception which please us are now 
gathered into a larger meaning — an aesthetic whole. A 
rational co-ordination of parts, each " pleasing " in itself, 
is now presented to the eye and is received by a con- 
scious being who is capable of feeling rational co-ordina- 
tion (which an animal, for example, is not). Accordingly, 
we may take a step further, and say that the feeling of 
the Beautiful may be subjectively called the senstiousness 
of reason ; and objectively, the Beautiful is sense-modes, 
as stick, rationalised into an ideal whole. (Or it may 
be a single sense-mode, for there is the ideal of a form, 
of a colour and of a tone, each of which, however, could, 
doubtless, be reduced to a one in many.) The effluence 
from the " sense-ideal " stirs the subjective feeling which 
we distinguish as the feeling of the Beautiful ; and it is 
a feeling of the object as rationalised sense-qualities as 
such ; and, consequently, a reason-feeling in the subject. 
Such I conceive to be the nature and explanation of 
the feeling of The Beautiful in its purity. The note of 
objective .v^w^^^-idealisation and a subjective response to 
the idealisation are always present. It is superficial, 
however, for it has to do with the surface of things ; but 
it may be very vivid. Just as the pleasurable sensation 
yielded by single tones, or colours, or forms, may rise in 
certain organisms to great intensity, so the sense of the 
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Beautiful in the sense-modes and combinations of nature 
as such may be of greater intensity in some men than in 
others. This depends on the sensitiveness of the organ- 
ism, and is a gift of nature : when the gift is liberal we 
have a possible artist. 

It would appear, then, that we must distinguish the 
feeling of the Beautiful from the emotion that accom- 
panies the rational perception of the ideal of The 
True and The Good and, further, restrict the Feeling 
to the perception of the sense-display as such. The 
sensuousness of reason is evoked and satisfied by 
universal Reason as fulfilling itself in sense-modes. I 
say the sensuousness of Reason, because the ideal can 
be felt only by Sense which has been sublated into 
Reason. 

Degrees ofths Feeling of the Beautiful as dependent 
on thought. 

It cannot be doubted that the feeling of the Beautiful 
may be more penetrating, profound and elevating in 
many men than in those whose sensibility to the 
sensuous ideal yielded by the surface of things is yet 
more vivid and intense. How and why is this ? Have 
we exhausted the characterisation of the sense of the 
beautiful in Nature when we have recognised it to 
be primarily the objective sense-ideal satisfying the 
sensuousness of reason ? 

I think not : the objective sense-ideal receives a deeper 
significance and yields a higher emotion where there is 
Thought. According to the range of our thinking, so 
do we feel. For example: — 

(a) When I contemplate the nature-display as a 
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manifestation of Being mysterious and misoundable, the 
concrete of sense spread out before me takes a new and 
deeper meaning. It is now no longer mere sense-modes ; 
it is a revelation of Being infinite and universal. The 
feeling of The Beautiful is now much more than a joy 
in the reason-harmony of the sensuous. Thought has 
transformed it into something more spiritual and more 
profound, and has given it, moreover, infinitude and 
mystery. All consciousness of an object is, it is true, 
a consciousness of Being ; but when our sensibilities are 
excited by the Beautiful in Nature, the feeling of Being 
partakes of the excitement. It is raised to a higher 
power, and that which, in ordinary circumstances, does 
not urge itself on our attention, now tends to occupy 
the whole field. The object not only is, but lives. The 
community and essential oneness of my particular being 
with Being universal are now alive in me. Let us 
take a common experience : The stir of the working 
day is over and night has drawn a veil over the earth — 
a translucent veil we shall say. I pause on the hillside. 
The moon and stars in the darkening vault, the gleam 
on the heaving ocean, the swelling hills, the sombre 
woods — ^all these communicate their varied shapes to 
my inmost consciousness in a strange, and almost be- 
wildering, harmony; they vibrate through my whole 
being and elevate my spirit above all finite things. 
They convey into me more than themselves. This ex- 
perience is the feeling of the Beautiful ; but the content 
is now more than mere ^^w^^-harmony. For the mystery 
of existence is in and around me, the sense of something 
** deeply interfused ". I am a self-conscious atom in a 
breathing and stupendous whole, and yet in living touch 
with the whole. What is this intuition of mystery and 
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universality ? It is simply Being : all these things are : 
it is the thrill of the Eternal and Universal that I feel. 
Being infinite, and in the last resort inexplicable and 
incomprehensible, is showing itself to me, alluring me 
into its intimacy through these wonderful shapes and 
colours — these subtle phenomenal diflFerences and har- 
monies. Being, ultimate and fountain of all that exists 
or can be, is translating itself into Sense and passing 
into me. For I, a man, am in organic continuity with 
all this ; I am in close communion and community with 
the elemental — the sky, the air, the mountain, and the 
flood. Being universal, through its solemn, gracious 
and appealing modes, is seeking responsive being in 
me, and creates my mood while it consummates Itself 
in its vesture of Sense. 

In truth, Nature and Man are woven of the same 
piece : in the former man may find all his moods. Thus 
it is that, at the meeting point of human sensibility and 
the natural world, there is a touch which startles us into 
a sense of the oneness of the whole. We are the uni- 
verse : the universe is we ourselves. Happy contra- 
diction in identity, felicitous opposition, out of which 
comes all our most living life ! Nature is humanised, 
because before man was, he was already in and of 
Nature : and Nature is God, fountain of inexhaustible 
Being, oflFering to us Himself in all His varied charm 
and subtle suggestiveness. In the appreciation of the 
Beautiful we make Him our own in the very consum- 
mation of His creative mood as He puts the last touch 
of light and lustre to His work and pronounces it to be 
good. He is immanent, we have seen, as life, feeling 
and emotion ; so also is He immanent as the Beautiful. 
Reality and actuality with the sheen of beauty on then^ 
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are there, here, everywhere, if the unclouded eye is open 
to the revelation in the midst of which we stand, and of 
which we ourselves are a constituent part. In every 
flower, in every herb of the field, as well as in the larger 
aspects of nature, we have the living God showing Him- 
self to us as Beauty. Let us accept the concrete as it is 
given — the fine modality of Absolute Being as creative. 

There are those who, not content naively to receive 
all this as Feeling, would with their understanding com- 
prehend the whole under some logical expression or 
some objective analysis, thereby reducing it to terms of 
cognition : forgetting that fulfilment for a being of reason 
lies, in the realm of the Beautiful as everywhere, in the 
feeling of the infinite and unsoundable mystery of Being 
that rejects definition. Into Being he carries all that he 
is and all that he has, and loses it there in a final con- 
summating intuition. 

(b) The second thought-element in the feeling of the 
beautiful sense-presentation is reflective: As myself a 
dialectic, I see the great process of nature as Reason 
emanating from Being-universal and seeking and finding 
the glorified utterance of the idea in sense-shapes : which 
utterance is The True and, as end-fulfilling. The Good. 
Not only the consciousness of mysterious and unsound- 
able Being, then, which is immediate, but also of the 
objective dialectic as manifesting itself in sense and at- 
taining its end, enters into the feeling of the Beautiful in 
the man of reflective thought. The feeling is heightened, 
deepened, widened, by the contemplation of Absolute 
Being alive and operative as a dialectic in all the brilli- 
ancy of sense modes. The Beautiful in nature is now 
much more than the co-ordination of forms and colours 
that appeals to the purely sensuous in me as the plain 
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man or as the unreflective artist : it is now the eternal 
process beheld clothed in the garment of the Beautiful 
as its final and full and glorified expression^ It is im- 
manent God I see in all His elusive charm — the True 
and the Good in the garment of Beauty. 

It would appear, then, that it is the alliance of sen- 
suous beauty with the thought which it never fails to 
excite that gives to a reflective man a feeling of Beauty 
more profound than those possess who, however highly 
gifted sensuously, live merely on the surface of things. 
The advance of philosophical thought thus determines 
the full significance of the feeling of the Beautiful at 
different periods of the world's progress. And yet, it 
is not to be doubted that the feeling of Being and of 
Dialectic purpose lies concealed in the apprehension 
of Beauty by all — even the unreflecting ; and, inasmuch 
as they are men, it cannot be otherwise. 

Feelings have been said to be obscure "ideas," and there 
is a certain justification for this view. In the sphere of 
consciousness of objects — i.e.^ consciousness as such, — 
we have found that there are grades of realisation of 
the object in and for ourselves, viz., feeling, sensation, 
attuition, perception, reason. The feeling of an object 
when it is first presented to us may, accordingly, be said 
to be the genetic moment of an experience which is on 
the way to be a clear and distinct actualisation in self- 
consciousness. The various moments of subjective mind 
as sentient may be said to be obscure "ideas" until 
the rational act of percipience is reached : and this act 
is the starting-point of a full rational realisation of the 
object — the Actual, the Notion. It is as feelings in 
this undeveloped sense — as inchoate ideas that Being 
and the Dialectic enter sub-selfconsciously into the 
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sense of the Beautiful in the plain man as well as in 
the man of culture. 

(c) Finally, to re-enforce and expand the pure aesthetic 
emotion, Association has its part to play. The inner 
record of our past lives — our joys, perplexities, sorrows, 
hopes and despairs — ^is evoked into more or less of 
activity through the stimulus that is given to the whole 
sentient and rational organism by the active feeling of 
the Beautiful in presence of nature. The net-work of 
suggestions varies greatly in different persons according 
to the extent of their experience and the liveliness of 
their imagination. Nay, life-associations enter so much 
into the complex feeling of the Beautiful that objects, not 
beautiful in themselves, will be loosely called beautiful, 
merely because they recall that which is in truth beautiful. 

Such, I think, is the natural history of the sense of 
the Beautiful in a rational subject. God in His mani- 
festation presents the concrete idea in the vesture of 
Beauty — the ideal of sense as sitch : Man is of the Whole, 
within the Whole, and the Beauty of God passes into him 
as a being in continuity with the world-system. The 
measure of his recipience is determined by the extent 
to which his body and mind are attuned to the Whole. 
A fine attunement is what we call genius, to which no 
man can by toil attain. It is the gift of God. Thought 
and life-experience, however, deepen and widen the 
emotion which the sense-ideal stirs in us, and help us 
to overtake genius. 

We would say then, that the Feeling of the Beautiful 
is primarily the sensuousness of reason. It certainly 
emerges only in beings in whom reason has already 
proclaimed itself. In this primary feeling we are not 
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aware of the activity of reason : there is merely the 
reasou'/eeling of the co-ordination of sense-impressions. 
Now, this is not to be distinguished from the ideal of 
the objective sensible manifestation of immanent God. 
Hence it demands no striving to reach it, as do the 
ideals of the Good and the True. It is graciously 
given, and is thus an easy mode of access to the Divine 
and Eternal. And further we conclude that, while the 
mere display to sense of the phenomenal ideal — the 
bloom on the surface of things, calls forth that specific 
feeling which we call the Feeling of the Beautiful, its 
depth and intensity depend on the spectator's capacity 
of thought and experience of life. Meanwhile, it is 
the primary pure feeling itself as freely given that this 
thought and these life-associations gather round; and 
that feeling is one of joy and completion in presence of 
the given ideal 0/ sense. The ideal of sense is achieved 
not by us, but /or us; and it requires no learning, no 
culture to /eel this and be exalted by it. The unlettered 
man is " contented if he might enjoy ". To some extent, 
doubtless, he has his network of associations ; for his 
experience of life is full of memories and, it may be, 
fertile in suggestions that are inchoate thoughts; but 
these cannot have the width and depth that belong to 
the cultured man of reflection. 

The Educative effect of the Beautiful. 
To feel the Beautiful, then, even as a sense-presenta- 
tion only, is to stand on the highest step of the sensuous, 
and one step more will carry a man into the presence of 
Spirit. The Temple of the Beautiful is the porch of the 
Temple of Religion. In the education of a people we 
do wisely to cultivate that capacity in them which raises 
them to the spiritual meaning and enjoyment of the 
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sensuous. For, in the sense-sphere, in which the 
humblest as well as the most cultured live, the ideal 
impulse in man—at the heart of the subjective dialectic 
— ^finds an easy road to a deep and disinterested satisfac- 
tion that brings him into touch with the highest ; easy, 
because, as I have said, it demands no accompanying 
effort of Will. The Beautiful is a free gift, almost forced 
on man through his senses ; and, when frankly received, 
it liberates the mind from the gross and material, and 
stirs it to a fi*ee and pleasing expatiation in the infinite 
of the ideal, thereby raising even the untutored mind into 
universal relations. 

Thus it is also that the cultivation of the sentiment of 
the Beautiful in nature and ait, while powerless to 
moralise a man or raise him into the higher sphere of 
religion or philosophy, yet unquestionably contributes 
to this ; and where the moral and religious emotions 
already exist, it fortifies and irradiates them. 

And just as the Beautiful — the divine glow on the 
face of things is the consummation of God as creative 
in the sphere of pure sense ; so may we say that the 
Beautiful in life and in art is the consummation of the 
nature and activity of man. The life of each of us is self- 
directing, is self-creative, and its aim which is The Good 
and The True is finally consummated in us as Beauty 
of living. The creations of the poet and artist contri- 
bute powerfully to this. They are the highest concrete 
philosophy. The book of philosophy will indeed be 
closed when it shall have presented God and the world 
to us as an Epic. 

Thus I would correlate the Feeling of the Beautiful 
with the general interpretation of God and of the mind 
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and purpose of man which runs through these Medita- 
tions ; and, in accordance with that, I hold that it is not 
enough to say that Nature, by presenting certain scenes 
that evoke the feeling of the Beautiful, is " in harmony " 
with the man-nature. This suggests an unphilosophic 
dualism. The external thing is beautiful for itself and 
finds its fulfilment in terms of consciousness, because 
man is himself in and of nature, which is ever reach- 
ing up to him and consummating itself in his Feeling 
and Thought.^ What we have in experience is always 
subject-object. 

To sum up : the feeling of the Beautiful is primarily 
mediated in us by the presentation of the sense-ideal ; 
this is deepened by the feeling of Being and its ever- 
present mystery ; and, finally, by the perception of the 
objective dialectic {i.e. the fulfilment of the idea in 
the sense-concrete) as a harmony of parts, in which 
perception lies the true and " expressive ". Meanwhile 
the second and third element in the complex feeling are 
only sub- selfconsciously present in the unthinking, who, 
notwithstanding, /eel the beauty of nature according to 
their grade of culture. In apprehending Beauty, we 
are, more or less consciously, apprehending the ideal 
harmony of all experience, rational and moral — casting 
all in an aesthetic mould. 

^ If so, why, one may say, does not the primaBval man see the 
beauty that is there ? We may, with equal relevance, ask, Why does 
not nature, as in harmony with him, forcibly evoke the feeling ? And 
so you may ask many other questions of a like kind. Man with the 
kindly help of Nature has progressed ; he has learned to appreciate 
many things and among them Beauty : and if 10,000 years hence he 
has reached the fulness of his aesthetic possibilities, Nature will still 
be ahead of him, for he will not have exhausted her possibilities. 
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One word on the large and complex subject of Art. 
If my analysis of Beauty be correct, the sense-ideal is 
an indispensable characteristic of all Art that seeks to 
express the Beautiful. It is this Beauty in the object 
which the true artist seeks and finds and reproduces, 
whether the object be in nature or in his own imagina- 
tion. 

Note on the Sublime, — When Nature exhibits itself in all its power 
and savagery, it presents to us the sense-ideal of abstraot Will — the 
first moment of the Dialeotio, and Man has then a feeling which seems 
io differ from the sense of the Beautiful so markedly as soaroely to 
belong to the same category : we call it the sense of the Sublime. In 
presence of the tornado, the flood, or the earthquake, the weakness of 
man gives rise to a fear and terror which is purely animal ; but when 
the irresistible might of natural forces is suggested by the spectacle of 
the vast, the abrupt and the unusual, and is at the same time beheld 
as locked up in these forms, animal fear disappears and the spirit of 
man rises to the awed enjoyment of abstract Power. Life is not 
threatened, and the latent energy of man's spirit as Will is thus free 
to rise to meet the majesty of Gbd in nature and contemplate the 
mighty Force which can sweep all before it, but which is now quiescent 
in the arrested masses and bridled forces of cloud, mountain, or tor- 
rent. The manifestation of immeasurable Power reflects the infinite- 
ness that lies in man's own spirit and he rejoices in the new experience 
of his greatness. 

Accordingly, it appears to me that the feeling which we differentiate 
as that of ** The Sublime " is mediated not by the sense-ideal in which 
lies concealed the fulfilled dialectic of purpose achieved, thus stimulating 
in us the feeling of rationality, order and repose, but by the sensuous 
expression of the first " moment " of the Dialectic alone, viz.^ Will in 
its abstraot power — its irresistible might and its magnificence. There 
is a disorder restrained from anarchy, or, it may be, the amorphous on 
its way to harmonious form. The feeling of becmty of line or colour 
or tone in the sublimity of a thunder-cloud, an ocean storm, or the 
tumbled moimtain masses of an "earlier world," seems to me to be 
subsidiary to the main impression, while intensifying it. 

The dose parallel between the Sublime in nature so interpreted and 
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the Sublime in literature (6.^., pasiim in the Old Testament) is 
obvious. In Beligion the sublime shows itself in the feeling of awe 
in presenoe of arbitrary power. The Hebrew literature is a thecdogy 
in which Absolute Power and arbitrary Law dominate. 

Mystery, and the arbitrary in power and size, govern also the art 
of Egypt and the Orient whioh is symbolic of these characteristics of 
mind-experience. Is it possible to symbolise Ae Sublime save by 
large masses of inorganic material which seem rather to be striving 
to reach the repose of The Beautiful than to have attained it? 

Again we have the sense of the Sublime in vast expanses — ^the 
sky, the desert, the ocean, the moor. It is the infiniteness suggested 
by these that stir the emotion. 

[The above explanation recalls vaguely to my memory that of some 
writer — I think Schiller.] 



MEDITATION X. 

GOD AS SELF-CONSCIOUS SUBJECT. 

Various Gonoeptions of Gk>d as "The Absolute". The doctrine of 
these Meditations. Qod as Dialectic is Personality — ^Pantheism 
—The Belation of Ood and the finite. 

Variotis Conceptions qf God. 

Mind, we are sometimes told, is self-consciousness : 
God is Absolute Mind, therefore God is Absolute 
Self-Consciousness or Spirit. This appears to me to 
be a short and easy way of settling a difficult question. 
It is more scientific to try to know God step by step 
and experientially as He reveals Himself in the corre- 
lated growth of object-subject. God we have found 
is Infinite Being and Dialectic and the Feeling as 
well as the Thought of the World. Is He a Being, 
that is to say, infinite conscious Subject ? and further, 
Is He a self-conscious Being, in other words, infinite 
Ego ? Let us consider this question — a grave one for 
us : for if God be in no sense Personality, He is then, 
at best and highest, a sentient Process, if indeed we 
can predicate even sentience of Him. 

The ground-moment in the Notion, God, via.^ Absolute 
Unconditioned Being, presents itself as Potentiality only ; 
not in any way as personality. If I indulged the 
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pictorial imagination, I might, however, speak of Poten- 
tial-Being as a kind of seething active dim sentience in 
which there slowly generates itself the Will-nisus of the 
creative activity. It is wiser, I think, to keep to the 
pure thought-conception which gives us Potentiality as 
first moment of Actuality. 

As we have seen, the ground-moment is not the whole 
of God. He is Absolute Being inmianent in conditioned 
things and, as Will-Dialectic, creative and formative of 
things. And the question in terms of my argument is 
this : Is Absolute Being, as creative, self-conscious ? In 
considering this question we continue to bear in mind 
our method : it is in, not by, finite mind as sentience, 
and in mind as reason and not by reason, that the con- 
cept of God can alone arise in us. In past pages I have 
not been attempting to analyse the concept, God ; but 
rather to ascertain how it is that the mind of man 
reaches the supreme Notion which he names God, and 
to exhibit the various elements in that notion as revealed 
by the method of investigation pursued. 

The Christian theologian represents God as a self- 
conscious Spirit infinite and eternal to whom, as to a 
God of love as well as of moral judgment, all things are 
necessarily present — even the cares and griefs and trivial 
activities of the humblest worshipper. Such a concep- 
tion admits of a Pantheistic interpretation ; but only by 
some straining of the argument. The popular conception 
is perhaps nearer the truth than that of the professed 
theologian. This represents God as an infinite and 
eternal Being outside the world which He has created, 
and as consciously related to every part of it because 
He so wills ; and His willing is essentially and ultimately 
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beneficent. It also assigns to Him all the characteristics 
of the human spirit, but on an infinite scale — eminenter 
to use the scholastic expression. " His ways are not as 
man's ways, His thoughts are not as man's thoughts/' 
is merely an expression for the mystery that envelops 
His Being and His purposes generally. 

The philosopher, on the other hand, has, for the most 
part, leant to a monistic pantheism ; and this it is difficult 
to distinguish from an infinite Process in which will and 
purpose have no meaning, and in which man is no more 
an object of the Divine concern than the inorganic world. 
The infinite Process, however it may be described — 
whether in mystic terms, material terms, or as attributes 
and modes or as a Dialectic — is God ; and there is no 
other. In brief, all is Emanation. The most recent form 
of what seems to me to be Pantheism is that by God is 
meant the " Absolute Experience " (which is an inade- 
quate, if not misleading, way of naming an ''infinite 
sentient Subject") to whom every part of the totality 
of things is present, and, by being present^ is sustained 
as an existent reality. In this infinite conscious Subject 
all the differences and contradictions and inadequacies 
of the universe are conciliated in a Whole that is pre- 
sumed to be consistent with itself. Nothing is said 
about creative activity ; and knowledge in this strange 
Being, as man understands knowledge, is ignored, if not 
denied; the eternal Subject being rather an infinite 
Sensorium in whom conciliations of the different are 
not effected by an act of Will, but merely dynamically 
effect themselves somehow. Differences in this Ab- 
solute exist apparently for the mere purpose of being 
reconciled, and whether ''The Absolute" is conscious 
or not conscious of the whole operation seems to me to 
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iBatter nothing. The teleologicai conception can find 
here no jdaoe. God is merely a big sentient Being 
helplessly and eternally generating things which He has 
a difficulty in dealing with in the interest of His own 
eqnilibrianL 

Self-consdoosness, and '' knowledge " implied in this, 
cannot be thus li^itly set aside however, and we have 
had oflfored to as the conception of an Absolute which 
in its necessary and eternal activity pours itself out 
in formal cat^ories in derivation from each other 
— ^which cat^ories constitute the Form (and also, 
according to my understanding of the position, the 
Reality) of the existent world and are ever returning 
into their source. This conception allows for difference ; 
but the necessariness of the total evolution seems to me 
to abolish personality and freedom in man, and to lose 
all reality in Logic. It approaches very closely to the 
Spinozistic conception ; " Subject " taking the place of 
" Substance ". There is, I might venture to say, more 
regard for God than for man in this system of thought 
— man to explain whom and for whom all speculative 
thought is undertaken. It is possible, however, that 
this theory of the Absolute might be put in such a way as 
to satisfy, more than any other can, the vague, but ever- 
present, rational and spiritual needs of thinking men. 
One difficulty, however, appears to me to be insuper- 
able, if I rightly understand Hegel : God does not 
realise Himself as Spirit or Absolute Ego save through 
the sublating of the " Other " which has emanated from 
Him. The self-consciousness of God (Spirit) is thus 
made logically dependent on the " Other," and there is 
nothing to justify us in saying that prior to the " Other " 
there is Absolute Ego. Now, there is a sense in which 
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my more hesitating attempt at interpretation is in accord 
with this view; for I say that it is only as creative, 
i.e., as Will-Dialectic, that God can be said to be self- 
conscious Personality. There is, however, no Will or 
Purpose visible or possible in the necessary unfolding 
of a dialectic of categories. 

Again: The Absolute, as distinguishable from the 
differentiations that constitute it, has been inaptly called 
a spiritual ''unity". This gives an infinite pluralism 
with a centre of activity which suggests, to my mind, 
only an electric-power central station. It is the " Ab- 
solute Experience" over again. We naturally ask, Is 
this mechanical '' unity " also unifying^ and whence does 
it come, and what is its nature ? Is it Will ? To call 
it by the name " spirit " reveals, it seems to me, some 
intellectual confusion. Spirit, as all the world under- 
stands it, is not only mind but self-affirming mind, and 
affirmer and master, moreover, of all experience as 
subsumed into itself as Ego. A uniting bond of in- 
dividua, if it be uniting and no more, may as well be 
an ingenious machine as anything else, so far as man 
cares. To call it a mn^machine, while leaving out 
mind, would be to purloin the word ''mind". In 
short, if the Absolute Totality be simply Being and 
its differentiations held together sufficiently to secure 
their permanence, there is no " God ". Nay more, there 
is no " Unity " even, in any sense save this, that the 
differentiations are by their primaJi nature, or by fortu- 
ity, in a reciprocity which secures a kind of baliuice 
or equilibrium. Things simply are statically and dy- 
namically as we find them. Beings of reason are then 
merely the highest products of a sweltering, blind mass 
of conflicting atoms or am. The word " Absolute," even. 
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is on this theory not used in the sense of "Absolute 
Being " ground and sustainer of the Whole ; but merely 
as a synonym of " Totality " — ^a totality in the main 
coherent in its parts, but, the higher we rise in the scale 
of nature, more and more evil and chaotic as all experi- 
ence tells us. If this be all we have found, we have 
not found anything which we can call, or care to call, 
God. True, there may exist, for aught we know, some 
natural products of the seething blind aggregate of 
things which are superior to man, and these, as more 
powerful and more in harmony with the system, may be 
called, relatively to the weakness of man, "gods". That 
is possible. But that is all. We are evidently back 
to the whirl of atoms casually colliding to effect a 
world, but now in some central unity of quasi-sen- 
tience ; including in that world the minds which put 
questions that can be met only with silence. If the 
word "Absolute" can give us no more than this, it 
ought to be summarily removed as a pretender. If, 
again, we substitute " blind Will " for the " fortuitous," 
we must be careful not to abstract this and give it a 
kind of entity ; for it exists only in individual things : 
and, moreover, it is not Will as we know it in ourselves, 
but merely persistent undirected Force. Like the mis- 
leading word " Absolute," it may delude men, but only 
for a second, into thinking that they have in this any- 
thing which can be called God. 

Further, if the Absolute Total is a coherent system, 
as all admit, it is impossible to conceive a unity which 
shall maintain the coherence of the parts and the whole 
unless it be more than mere Being — a static fact at 
best. The uniting agency must be a something that is 
in touch with every part in a re-active fashion and em- 
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braces the whole. In other words, it must be Being 
that is consciotis — feeling or intuiting all, and with an 
activity to be likened to a mw6?-mechanism, maintaining, 
correlating and adjusting all, through a reflexive move- 
ment, as an infinite synthesis. This stupendous universe 
would seem to need this at least to bear the weight 
of it. We have in this conception, presented to us as 
God, an eternal CJonsciousness — feeling the Whole : a 
One of reflexive Feeling infinitely diffused.^ So far good : 
for we now have at least Mind-universal on which to 
repose, and we can even draw a certain life and strength 
for ourselves out of that which is the mysterious in- 
dweller and bearer and conciliator of all. With such 
a God, however, all knowledge, all life for man, is 
summed up in the one word " empirical ". For the in- 
adequacy of the conception lies here that it gives us an 
infinite Subject which has reached the stage of sentient 
consciousness alone, and also a world that is an un- 
purposed emanation which the Eternal Consciousness 
almost passively contemplates as Object, inasmuch as 
the activity of emanation is necessary and undesigned. 
The relation of the emanation of differentiations as 
Object to Subject is here manifestly a relation of re- 
flexive activity alone. The eternal Subject contem 
plates the fruit of its womb ever-issuing, ever-returning, 
while holding a quasi-mechanical relation to all the 
parts, which relation maintains them in their efflux and 
reflux. I do not deny that in contemplation of this great 
thought — an Eternal Consciousness — the mind of finite 
man may lose itself and experience that union with the 

^ I am not oritioiBing Oreen, with whom I have a deep intellectual 
and ethical sympathy. Moreover, Oreen reaches an eternal self -oon- 
Boious subject. 
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Universal which is of the essence of religious emotion. 
But he cannot look and be raised: he can only look 
around him and below him, for he himself occupies a 
higher st£^ of mind-evolution than belongs to the 
source of his own being ; for, such a conception if 
not, like Being, wholly static, is dynamic (as I have 
indicated) in the sense of reflex activity only. It is, at 
best, Mind on the attuitional plane. It cannot order or 
dispose the emanation ; it cannot regulate that which, 
in some unexplained and necessary way, has emerged 
out of it and is held in it. It cannot propose ends to 
itself ; and ideas and ideals consequently vanish from 
the life of Grod, and exist for us as only man-created 
illusions. The universal Subject is doubtless aware of 
all, and, in a dim way, is alive to man and his ideals 
as it is alive to all else ; — but it is wholly indifferent 
to all alike. In short, at best and highest, this doctrine 
gives only a Soul of the Universe. The notion of Grod 
which we have been endeavouring to set forth in past 
meditations contains this Feeling and Consciousness (the 
Object being " Other " of Subject) ; but by itself this 
cannot satisfy either the heart or reason of Man. He 
demands more than such a Grod can give him : nay, 
he may fitly shed a pitying tear over the Eternal Con- 
sciousness, bewailing its restricted life and its helpless 
contemplation of its own inevitable and purposeless 
emanations. Man may wonder in presence of this as 
the final thought of reason on things ; but he cannot 
worship. Nay, this eternal consciousness must look to 
man for the completion of its own half-born being. An 
" Eternal Conscious Subject ** can be the God we seek 
only if we surround it with a halo of our own creating, 
and insinuate into the conception attributes which a 
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strict logic must repudiate. It is not^ however, the God 
we seek ; nor is it the God which our analysis of 
Knowing and of experience has thus far revealed. If 
The Absolute be Conscious Being, even if we call it 
Eternal Consciousness, it is, I repeat. Mind only in the 
second stage — ^the attuitional {dane : thwe is nothing 
but emanation of differences and of the total mani- 
festation, along with unceasing reflex-activity and inner 
reciprocity whereby the Whole is kept in a kind of 
working relation and preserved from dissolution. 

Nor, to continue, can we content ourselves with that 
attempt to define God which identifies Him merely with 
Moral Tendency in the system of things. A " Power 
not ourselves that makes for righteousness" says too 
little, unless it fairly faces the implications of the phrase 
and converts the Power from being an indefinite " some- 
what" into a living actuality. The words carry with 
them the notion of an almighty (not necessarily infinite) 
Being working towards an End which is The Good, and 
they present to us a world which is not merely an 
ethical process as a dynamic blind fact, but a purposed 
ethical process. If this be so, then assuredly the eternal 
Being " Wills " ; and the conception which the words 
sum up is brought (so far, at least) into line with that 
to which our epistemological analysis has led us. 

The Doctrine of these Meditations. 

These theories of God are all speculative ; by which I 
mean that they do not rest on an epistemological founda- 
tion nor follow a method of investigation. Nay, I would 
go further, and say that with many of the greatest 
thinkers personality is not yielded by their systems but 
is merely thrown in to save the situatio^i. It is an obiter 
dictum only. 
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What has our experiential method revealed ? Objec- 
tive Being unconditioned and transcendental, as un- 
fathomable Potential and Source — the implicit of the 
explicated actual, and this Being as immanent in the 
conditioning of itself, i.e., the universe of finites. But 
this is far from being all. For we found that Negation 
was that fact within the Absolute Whole without which 
a worid could not exist. Then, as we rose to the 
Dialectic plane of mind, we found this confirmed, and 
saw each and all as determined Being, that is to say, 
as the issue of Universal- Will-Dialectic that gave us 
a teleologico-causal Absolute. The Negation is the 
''Not" within God and alone makes possible an Ob- 
ject or '* Other " to Absolute Being ; and The Dia- 
lectic, as Will containing End, affirms differentiations 
through that which is not God, and yet is God, viz.^ the 
phenomenal Negation. The differentiations we saw to 
be determinations of Being — essences, and not helpless 
effiuxes. The world, in short, is a " creation " and not 
merely an idle and casual " emanation '* for the disturbed 
or complacent contemplation of an Absolute Sentience. 
It is determined in each, and in the whole through each^ 
towards ends. Wherever the differentiations are, they 
carry with them Being- Absolute as now immanent; 
the diflferentiations are tvithin and of Absolute Being. 
What we have before us in the universe, accordingly, 
is God affirming Himself as outer or Object to Himself, 
while the Object is yet always necessarily Himself — 
Himself, however, under the conditions of the inevitable 
moment of negation. 

A big machine of process, even if we call it Mind, 
need not now content us : nor yet a system of self- 
evolving Logic -with a dubious right even to the attri- 
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bute of Being. Objectivity is Subjectivity externalised : 
and the Universal Subject is Absolute Being, as imma- 
nent, purposely determining itself — a JFiVZ-Dialectic. If 
so, then "It" has not only the vague sense of subjec- 
tivity that is inherent in attuent consciousness, but it 
is evolved into the " I AM THAT I AM " of self-con- 
scious Mind. It is, in short. Mind in its full significa- 
tion as we finite minds can alone conceive it. We 
cannot now look down from our Ego heights on God 
as if we made Him, and then proceed to assign to Him 
His limits. He is not a subjective construction, still 
less a Postulate : we find Him in things as Spirit, and 
worship Him as veritable Object, as sole Actuality, — 
as the last word of our Reason-energy in its struggle 
with the mystery of things. 

I say we find God : for the God I have endeavoured 
to reveal is nothing save the metaphysic latent in the 
universal presentation of things to the human self- 
conscious subject. The Object builds God up in us ; or 
rather the Object is God building Himself up in us — the 
necessary universals revealed on the evolving planes of 
finite mind which, as a concrete whole, constitute the 
mind of man. 

God as Dialectic is Personality. 

Of the first moment of the Notion God — Being- 
Absolute, we can say nothing save that, as womb of 
all, it contains all possible foims and essences and 
modes. We /eel It. The God whom we *' know " is 
Absolute Being as Becoming, and He (no longer It) 
is in the form of Ego. I say in the form of Ego ; for 
Being that generates Will-Dialectic is the very form of 
the finite ego ; and this Will-Dialectic we have found 
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to be objective fact. The Gt)d who, as Act, is known 
by us and in us is, in brief, to be called God the Logos, if 
we desire to bring ourselves into line with metaphysical 
theology. Tke Holy Spirit, again, is not God as Emo- 
tion, but as rationalised Emotion — the Ideal. ^ 

I think I am justified by the whole course of my 
argument in putting the matter thus : Being- Absolute, 
in revealing itself as a Dialectic in and through the 
Negation of itself, is Absolute Ego or Spirit. For what 
is the Dialectic? Will; Mediating Ground, Formal 
and Formative ; and End or the Good — all resting in 
BXid emerging out of eternal Being. If we were asked 
to define self-conscious Spirit, we should do so in those 
vwy terms. God, therefore, as Act, is self-conscious 
Spirit. Our epistemological analysis yields this, while 
leaving God as Being-Absolute outside our ken. It 
is the creative aspect of God — God manifested and 
immanent that I " know " : Absolute Being in relatione 
ad res creatas ; what else there is I only /eel, and affirm, 
as fact. 

The self-oonstituted object or " other " of the Divine 
creative consciousness, is the determination of His 
Being in and through the negating phenomenon, viz.y 
Quantity, Motion, Quality, Degree, etc. The self-deter- 
mining Divine Spirit contemplates this as at once vehicle 
and resistant of His " absolute idea " (by which I mean 
the one comprehensive creative Thought) and so recovers 
it. Herein is the very form of self-consciousness. But 
this act is impossible in God, as in man, save as 
grounded in the logical prius " I am I," in which self- 

^ And is aocordingly the issue of Absolute Being and the Dialectic 
— the Father and the Son, as the metaphysical theologian would say. 
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distinguishing act the Subject is Object to itself. Man, 
then, is not required to adore a mere Process or find 
religion in a cosmic emotion or in a Universal Sentience 
or a System of Relations, or in an Unknowable. 

When we say that Grod as creative Act is Spirit or 
Ego, or self-conscious Subject, it is in an infinite sense, 
or eminenlerj that He is so. By this we do not mean that 
He is so in a sense we cannot comprehend ; but only in a 
sense that we cannot adequately comprehend. Infinite 
Ego must have infinite relations and be infinite in His 
activities and relations. If a finite mind were to com- 
pass the Infinite it would eo actu cancel it. Again, Man 
is self-determining ; but he is also determined as well as 
self-determining, and is, consequently, subject to condi- 
tions of spiritual life that bar his free activity. Grod, on 
the contrary, is self-determining and determines all else : 
He is in His self-determination infinite, because the only 
limit is the Other, which also is Him. There must, mani- 
festly, be a vast diflference between a conditioning and a 
conditioned Ego — much that is beyond the understand- 
ing of a conditioned finite being. These considerations 
justify my qualifjring the affirmation of " God is Ego " 
by the words "in an infinite sense". Our business, 
then, is not so much to know God as Absolute Infinite 
Ego as to apprehend the fact of Absolute Infinite 
Ego; not to regard Him as a personality, but as 
** Personality " ; and there leave the question. 

Contrast Ego finite and infinite : Keeping always to 
the results of our past argimient, we would say, God is 
objective universal Being ; Man is a determined unit of 
Being with countless fixed relations. Man determines 
for himself that which is " given " to him : God deter- 

VOL. II. 12 
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mines the uiiiyerse including man and is self-conscious 
by being conscious of what He gives as content to Him- 
self. Man is a subject awaiting its content, while God 
is Subject and Object, Man reduces things to self- 
consciousness by a series of finite judgments and in- 
ductively: God as creative, determining and infinite, 
recovers His determinations into Himself in one per- 
cipient flash — ^percipient, not sentient Man is in a body 
which, at best, is a limited and weak organ of the spirit ; 
the body of God is the Universe which He Himself initi- 
ates and animates. When, then, we say that God is Ego 
or Spirit as spirit is known to us, but this in an '* infinite 
sense," what I have said explains the qualification. 

In short, our epistemological analysis compels us to 
subsume all actual and possible experience as Being 
and Dialectic ; but Being and Dialectic is precisely the 
Form of self-conscious spirit as known to us in oiu*- 
selves. The finite man-mind is the infinite Mind as 
finite and reveals to us that, whatever else God may 
be, He is, on this plane of the Divine Evolution, 
Personality. At the same time we do wisely not to 
give too definite a form to this in our thought : where- 
ever the Infinite is present. Feeling must eke out know- 
ing, and feeling is itself inchoate thought. 

Meanwhile, let me again emphasise that it is only 
God as creative and immanent that we ** know " — i.e.y as 
Absolute Synthesis of Experience : to affect more than 
this would be to affect a sjmthesis of the Absolute ; and 
this is quite beyond man's powers. That very Abso- 
lute Synthesis, however, contains the fact of Absolute 
Being Unconditioned. Of God as Absolute Being I 
can say nothing definite, after I have named the 
Attributes mediated through the finite ; of God in His 
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creative movement^ I can legitimately speak and say 
much. The "Becoming** of Absolute Being as the 
" other " of its own content is not a helpless movement, 
but the nisM of Will whose end is The Good, as the 
Dialectic insists on telling us. 

But even into what I have ventured to say of God, 
there ever enters the consciousness of the Infinite 
which proclaims, with no uncertain voice, " Such know- 
ledge as you have is bounded by your finitude, and such 
personality as you are justified in attributing to God as 
creative, is a personality that sublates your finite con- 
ception of personality into the highest level of Being. 
Consequently, God's personality is as like to yours as 
the Infinite is to the Finite ; as the Conditioning to the 
Conditioned. His thoughts, which are His purposes, 
you know only in so far as you know the externalisa- 
tion of Himself in nature and man." And, accordingly, 
I dare not say that Personality or Ego is the hi^est 
term of Absolute Mind. But I find it on this plane ; and 
on this plane it is very God, because it is the Form of 
Absolute Being as creative. 

Eelaticn qf God and the Finite. 

We have been speaking of the Absolute Synthesis. 
This Absolute Synthesis, we have said, is God. Nothing 
can be outside God ; and, consequently, it might be said 
that the doctrine of the Absolute Synthesis is Pantheism. 
This would be a hasty criticism ; for an essential and in- 
evitable moment within the Absolute is Negation, where- 
by the " other " and the individual are constituted and 
conserved within the Whole. The method of the uni- 
verse is through an infinite series of finite individuations. 
And yet, nothing in all the ascending scale of the created 

12 • 
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manifestation can liberate itself from Grod — ^the affir- 
mation and idea in each ; and, as things ascend in 
the scale, they have more and more of God in them 
till, in the self-conscious creature Man, standing at the 
top of the scale, we find a free return to God and a 
vision and proclamation of Him as All in AIL 

Although nothing can liberate itself from God, the 
moment of Negation, I say, saves us from Pantheism. 
Personally (I may interpose) I have no objection to Pan- 
theism save that it is falsa In an early meditation, we 
found that the phenomenon *' is " and " is not " : this is the 
fundamental contradiction in our system. In Being and 
the Dialectic is the ultimate reality and continuity of 
things. In their abstractness as predicates *' things " are 
not. They are, ds abstracts, the bare moment of Negation 
in the absolute synthesis, without which there could be 
no universe. To identify God-immanent in all things 
with things is a doctrine of emanation and pantheism ; 
whereas we find that Primal Being passes into its exter- 
nalisation as dialectic act. It Wills the world ; and 
that willing involves mediating Ground and End. 

Primordial Actuals are, we said, the dialectic de- 
termination or aflirmation in and of Absolute Being 
passing into a finite world. As containing the Negation 
of the One of Being and Dialectic, they are individuates. 
The *' determination-so " is the mediating moment of 
the Dialectic : it is formative and is the " idea " of the 
resultant concrete actual or determinate. The " idea '' 
determines the positive activities and ends of each 
actual ; the negation gives individuation. Like the Ab- 
solute Totality itself, each individuate is thus a synthesis 
of Yes-No. By virtue of the negation and individua- 
tion each actual is set free to fulfil its own nature in 
and for the whole through conflict. Consequently, its 
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actings are not fatefully determined but are a question 
for the individual itself in relation to its finite environ- 
ment, and are contingent. God virtually says, '* Fulfil the 
idea for yourself ; sublate it into your individuality : you 
must do so in a system of finites through effort and strife; 
but notwithstanding, the 'idea* in you which is ME 
will maintain a definite line of positive and affirmative 
activity of relations which will, through the fulfilment 
of each actual, effect a Whole as a system ; and I am 
always immanent as that ' idea '. You are in Time, and 
the Whole can effect itself only as an evolution of ME 
in a Time-series. Meanwhile, I am in each as * idea,* 
and thus make possible for each the fulfilment of itself 
through the Whole, spite of those deflections, retarda- 
tions and retroversions arising out of the assertion of 
individuality and without which the Whole would be a 
blank system of mechanical necessity." In the lowest 
grades of actuals the individuation is so weak and blind, 
that the system is virtually mechanical and necessary, 
but as higher grades of Being evolve there is ever more 
spontaneity. 

When we come to Man, this relation of God to His 
creatures as each acting from its own individual centre 
is accentuated. For the free Will-dialectic is the " idea " 
in and of man, and there is thus imposed on him the 
fulfilment of himself by himself as an individual ego, as 
a member of a Community, and as a searcher after truth 
and the guidance which it alone can afford. Hence 
error and evil through which, as part of the inevitable 
method of an extemalisation of Absolute Being, man 
has to fulfil himself. This is a hard lot for man. But 
the hardest part of his lot is that God would almost 
seem to have left him. And yet, it is in a special sense 
that God is ever present On every plane of finite mind 
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as organised into man He reveals Himself. He is ever 
inviting the individual to become universal : to force 
Himself on man would be to cancel man's finitude and 
personality, thereby contradicting the whole method of 
creation. He is always in us ; but He must be takm. 
Man must achieve for himself his privileges. Con- 
sciously to realise God is to claim Him for ourselves. 
This is meditative prayer and God muet answer ; for in 
prayer we are striving to identify our wills with His 
eternal Will. Such is the spiritual order, known of all 
men who seek God. We cannot, by asking, deflect for 
our special behoof the purposes of God as embodied in 
the system of things. The answer to particular prayer 
must always be a universal answer ; but just because it 
is a universal answer, it is an answer to each individual 
who asks. And the answer is just God Himself — God 
the Helper, the Pardoner, the Consoler, the Deliverer. 
He will not relieve a man of his particular burden, but 
He will transform it and enable him to realise its true 
significance for the moulding of his spirit. God's Peace 
will always be given. It cannot be otherwise. 

It follows, then, from our whole argument that man's 
normal relation to God in this suffering and struggling 
world is a virile relation and far from servile. He is a 
co-operator with God Himself in the effecting of His 
idea. God needs man. For individuation, which may 
be called cosmic sin, man is not responsible : for his 
avoidable defections from the ethical ideal, however, 
he prostrates himself and prays that the link between 
the finite and infinite thereby broken may be forged 
anew. In thus praying to God, he claims his birthright, 
and he will get what he ought to ask. 
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The relation of God to the finite whioh is of deepest 
significance is that he is immanent not only as '' idea " 
but as the ideal. Were it not for the content we have 
found in the Dialectic, we should not be entitled to 
say so. The Dialectic in its initial Will-movement pro- 
pounds completed End which is the Good ; and attains 
it so far as the Negation in the system permits. And 
the Good is the harmony of parts as governed by the 
" idea " — in other words it is The Ideal. Consequently 
we say that God immanent as the idea of finite things 
is immanent as a striving towards the ideal. This 
means much for us. Even in inanimate things tve see 
the ideal immanent; and when we contemplate the 
evolution of Infinite Mind as finite mind, we see the 
imier movement towards the realisation of the pro- 
jected ideal. The Universal Dialectic reflected into 
man as "idea" of Man is subjective dialectic which 
is the possibility and source of ideals. The dialectic as 
a free movement in us propounds ideals and ever moves 
towards ideals; and ideals are the harmonised Truth 
of experience, cognitive, ethical and aesthetic. 

If in each existence the ideal is always immanent, 
so in the Absolute Totality is it immanent. The Ab- 
solute Idea is (in terms of the Dialectic) immanent as 
the Absolute Ideal towards which the whole creation 
moves — must move. And finite beings which can pro- 
ject ideals which they cannot achieve here are God's 
failures, if this earthly life sum them up. The Nega- 
tion in the individual (popularly called the Devil) has 
been too potent for man ; and for God also, it would 
seem, on this plane of His Evolution of Himself.^ 

^ See Appendix, Note 6. 



MEDITATION XL 

THE NOTION GOD IN ITS CONCRETE FULNESS. 

The Notion Qoi in its oonorete fulness — Religion as the life of finite 
reason in this Notion — Oonsnmmation of the finite thought of 
Gk>d as Absolute. The Feeling-Experienoe of Absolute Being as 
Potentiality : The Intuition or Mystic contemplation of Being 
Absolute as fulfilment and One-AU : Intuition not abolition of 
self : Intuition jrields no new truth to man : Personality is not 
obliterated in Intuition. 

The question we have been considering is: What do 
we mean when we use the word God ? — a question ever 
urgent, and ever recurring in each successive generation 
of men. God, we found, must be the Absolute Syn- 
thesis and we proceeded to inquire into the Content of 
this Notion. 

Absolute Being, if it contains Mind-infinite, must, in 
externalising itself, externalise itself as finite mind, begin- 
ning with the simple and evolving itself into more com- 
plex forms until the whole meaning of Mind is unfolded, 
in so far as that is possible within the Finite. The 
function of a finite mind is as subject to feel and know, 
according to its degree, that which is not itself ; in- 
cluding in the highest stage itself as object. Finite 
mind is one moment in the concrete Totality — subject- 
object ; and there is no question of '* relation " between 
them in the banal sense of that term. In the epistem- 
ological meditations I tried to expound Natural Realism 

184 
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as I understand it. And I was the more concerned 
about this, because only on a theory of knowledge, 
it appeared to me, could a doctrine of God and Man 
be legitimately founded ; and by a theory of know- 
ledge, in relation to this question, I mean the steps and 
process by which the Object or Whole builds itself as 
necessary universals into the finite subject, from Pure 
Feeling upwards. The Universe reveals itself in Man 
and shines in and through him : there is no breach of 
continuity; and each stage of evolving mind yields a 
moment in the supreme Notion which is at once the ulti- 
mate of Knowledge and the Knowing of God. Man at 
the top is within Natura in the large sense of that word, 
and receives the whole of God in so far as a finite being 
can receive it. In the natural history of subject-object 
lies the whole revelation of God to Man. 

This is on the speculative side ; but, after all, the vital 
question is the ethical reference of the speculative 
Notion. Assuredly, the realisation of God must be the 
most potent of all forces in the consciousness of the 
man who realises Him. God is the Dynamic of the 
Universe ; the consciousness a man has of God is the 
dynamic of his finite spirit. 



Let us now gather together the moments in the Notion 
God — the Absolute Synthesis as these have been de- 
livered to us by our method of procedure. 

1. At the root is Absolute Unconditioned Being, 
object of Pure Feeling, of which we only say that it is 
given as the Potential of the actual and possible ;— the 
implicit of the explicated world. In se and a se, it is 
beyond our ken save as fact, till it Becomes ; that is to 
say reveals itself in the " Other " of itself. It is the One 
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out of which the Many proceeds ; and in which and within 
which the many exists. It is not to be called a Unity ; 
but the eternal " One " identical with itself in all differ- 
ence, and in the One of which all relations are held. 

2. On the sentient plane of evolving mind (up to its 
completed form as attuition), Absolute Being having 
passed into the existent, continues Itself as fact in the 
object and as refiexed feeling of fact in the subject, and 
is felt as immanent in the diverse phenomenal and as 
constituting its ultimate reality. 

3. On the dialectic plane of mind the initial function* 
ing is Percipience, and the sensing of Being-immanent in 
things is now raised to the perception of it. But the chief 
fact is that on this stage of mind, the whole presenta- 
tion is found to be an Objective Dialectic, just as it has 
already revealed itself as Being unconditioned and as con- 
ditioned in the existent and diverse. Our analysis of 
the moments of the dialectic tells us that this means 
that in Absolute Being is generated a nisus which is 
Will with form of End implicit. Absolute Being is, as 
Becoming, a dialectic, i.e.^ Will willing the world, and, 
as such. Kinetic or " Efficient " Cause : as mediating 
End, it is Cause formal and formative : as projecting End, 
it is Cause-teleological : and these ends in their organic 
sum constitute The Good (in the Hellenic sense). God 
as Being, God as Will-dialectic, is in the most minute as 
in the greatest ; and He is all there in each according 
to its kind and grade of being. 

4. As Dialectic He is not only Formative Energy, 
but the Sum of Ideals ; for the dialectic movement must 
seek the perfect fulfilment of itself as End. 

6. Further, God is, as Creative- Will, Personality.^ 

* The expression a Personality is, I have said, to be avoided, beoanse 
of its finite and anthropomorphic suggestions. 
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6. As immanent in creation He is pathic Feeling, 
Emotion and Beauty, out of which the subjective dia- 
lectic moulds ethical ideals within mind» and poietic 
ideals outside. This carries with it the conclusion 
that, as immanent in ethical and aesthetic ideals, Abso- 
lute Being as creative is a Grod of Love and of Beauty ; 
and not merely of Dialectic and of the Good in the 
Hellenic sense. 

Thus have we found that planes of finite mind are In- 
finite Mind evolving itself as finite mind and the object 
at each ascending stage is a revelation of a ** moment " 
in the total notion— God. The revelation in its sum is 
a concrete of the necessary universals of finite mind re- 
ceiving that which is not itself and yet embraces itself. 
We do not base our notion of God on human analogies ; it 
is given as Object to finite subject. The Absolute, doubt- 
less, is more than all this ; but I cannot tell what. The 
content of the Absolute Synthesis is exhausted for me. 

(rod, then, is not Being in the sense of Substance, 
of which substance the fiu*ther revelation of Him are 
"properties"; still less is He a Being. He is Uni- 
versal Being in which each moment, from Absolute 
Being upwards, goes to constitute the whole as All-One. 
No moment in the Notion is to be thought apart He 
evolves Himself for us in subject-object. We must take 
the concrete Whole as God. God is all in the whole 
and all in every moment of His total notion. The End 
is immanent in the Beginning ; the last in the first. 
The moments of the Absolute Synthesis revealed to 
us, and which we call God, are a One in Him, as they 
are a One in His externalisation ; and they are to be 
so contemplated by the philosophic, as well as by the 
devout, spirit. 
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And when we say that God is Personality we merely 
aflSrm that the f onn of His activity as Dialectic is the 
fonn of personality, and is the highest tenn in Gk>d as 
knowable by man. At best and highest, it is the man- 
God that we know — God as revealed to a finite mind on 
this our plane of measureless Being ; and whatever we 
may say carries with it of necessity the fact of Infinity 
— of possibilities that transcend, while containing^ what 
we men can apprehend. Finite spirits seek the Highest 
and the all-comprehending, all-explaining synthesis ; but 
neither in this transitory life nor elsewhere shall we 
ever reach it. To reach it would be to become God. 
We are on our way, but the way stretches out to in- 
finity. 

Such is the content of the Notion, GOD, such is the 
real Object which we adore and serve, thereby raising our 
limited humanity into the universal and infinite, and find- 
ing there at once our source of being and the final resting- 
place of finite spirit. In realising for ourselves the great 
conception we pass from the imperfect into the Perfect, 
from the particular to the Universal, and we abide in 
these. This is the religious attitude of mind ; and here 
the pious peasant soul meets the philosopher as an equal. 
But in both alike, the bare intellectual emotion, although 
religious, is not religion. For religion further demands 
that we realise God /or ourselves as immanent in ethical 
ideals by fulfilling Him in the finite ends of human 
life. Our finite ethical ideals are subsumed by us as 
God's ideals mediated in and by Man, and it is in the 
name of God that we pursue them, thereby identifying 
our Will with His. 

The Absolute Synthesis, we further found, contains 
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negation and finitude whereby the individual, as organ- 
ised entity or monad, sustains itself in the presence of 
the Universal ; nay, opposes it by virtue of its own ne- 
gating individuality. When we consider self-conscious 
beings we call this negation by the name Sin, because we 
find as constitutive of them the Will-dialectic which can 
negate the negation of their bare individuality and allow 
free passage for the " idea " which is the affirmation of 
God in them ; but this it does not do : hence Sin. To 
cling to bare individuality is to ignore, nay even to flout, 
the God living in us as idea. The great majority of the 
evils of this world are due to the aggressive individuality 
of men and of nations. 

The Gt)d whom we have been trpng to unveil does 
not "transcend" experience, as Kitnt would say: He 
is the presupposition and possibility of all experience, 
and also its End and Sum. He is given in the evolving 
stages of the man-subject from Pure Feeling upwards. 
At each stage, the finger of God writes His own Nature 
on the self-conscious subject. To realise the full God is 
not only to see all things through the eyes of God, so to 
speak, but to live in Him, and to co-operate with Him. 
This is the Life Eternal. 



Cofmimmation in man qfthe thought qf God as the 
Absolute. 

The Feeling-Eocperience qf Absolute Being. — There is, 
however, more to be said, if we are fully to exhibit the 
life of the finite spirit in God. And to exhibit this, I 
must return to the Ground-moment in the Notion of 
God from which we started in our synthesis, mz.^ Ab- 
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solute Unconditioned Being which is on the plane of 
Feeling alone, but, through negation of the finite, is 
negatively determined as a " percept '' by reason. This 
Object, which is ever present to the true mystic, cannot 
be expelled from the most prosaic experience, if only 
man will pause and think. It is the great Reality 
before the worlds were. As in se and a se it is mysterious 
Ground and Source, and always One in all diffiarence. 

The Feeling of Unconditioned Being, first moment in 
the " Notion " God, is, in truth, the common element im- 
plicit in all religions. It so penetrates and overawes the 
man who is filled vnth it that he prostrates himself in 
adoration, and will offer up his very self in submissive 
dependence. However men may go astray in their con- 
ceptions of the nature and symbols of Absolute Being, and 
so be led to religious practices which a more advanced 
civilisation abhors, there still remains, at the root of the 
religious consciousness, the dim feeling j and, as man 
transcends primaeval barbarism, the growing thought, of 
unsoundable Being in presence of which his transient life 
is as nothing — a God who transcends all individuals 
while comprehending them, Whom each must adore, 
and with Whom each must conciliate himself. If any 
man says that he has not this feeling and this thought, 
all I can answer is that he does not wait patiently on his 
own consciousness. The very beasts have the feeling, 
each with its own limitations ; and it lies at the basis of 
our whole sentient life prior to, and independently of, 
the passive-activity of attuition and the active-activity 
of reason. A man must set aside the petty incidents 
and trivial conceits of daily pre-occupations and allow 
the urgent and solicitant God within him to make known 
His presence through the agitations of Feeling, if he is 
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to maintain his place in the Universal. We " know " 
God in His creative aspects alone ; but we also, and 
chiefly, " feel " Him as infinite Being close to our inner 
selves — always, then, at the command of every man. 
In this we have a vision of the One- All. We look into 
an unfathomed and unfathomable depth of mystery. It 
is the " That " of Plotinus which is before all existence 
and thought. 

Of God as Absolute Unconditioned Being — ineffable 
source and potential fountain of the actual and possible, 
" Abysm of all abysms," we can only say that He is. Nor 
shall any created being ever fathom the mystery. He is 
in identity with Himself. As in identity with Himself 
we are wise if we use the words of Malebranche, " His 
true name is He that is ; or, in other words. Being with- 
out restriction. All Being, Being infinite and universal 
and well-spring of the actual and possible ". But, 

All in vain 
Would mind address itself to render plain 
The nature of the essenoa^ 

'' He dwelleth in the Light which no man can approach 
unto." 

The Intuition or Mystic Contemplation of Being Ab- 
solute and One-All. — The mystic absorption of finite 
mind in the contemplation of Absolute Being is a fact 
of finite experience. In a previous meditation, I spoke 
of that "feeling" of Being-universal that enters into 
the Notion of God and receives expression in the 
utterances of poets. This is Absolute Being as immanent 
in all. But the mystic absorption in Absolute Being is 

^ Browning's Pa/rleyings. 
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more than this, and yet it reveals to us no new element in 
the Notion God. We already have, as first moment in 
the concrete Notion, Being- Absolute and Unconditioned ; 
and it is this and this alone that the mystic contem- 
plates. Strange as it may seem, it is this also that the 
thinking Agnostic contemplates when he speaks of the 
Ultimate Eleal as the " primal mystery ". 

And yet, while all have the " feeling " of Being as an 
infinite universal, the elevation of mind, which suppresses 
self and lives in a kind of conscious identity with Abso- 
lute Being, is, though possible for all, experienced only 
by the few. It is a mental attitude to the " Absolute- 
One " which has in it an element of reason as well as of 
feeling. This experience of finite mind would seem to 
transcend reason, and yet to carry reason with it ; it is 
not, therefore, adequately denoted by the single word 
Feeling. The word " Intuition " has been appropriated to 
this peculiar activity of mind because it denotes " behold- 
ing " — the direct beholding or envisaging of the ultimate 
fact and sum of all experience. It is an attitude of mind 
which is not non-rational ; and yet, as it is certainly not 
characterised by the definiteness of the dialectic activity, 
it would seem to transcend " knowledge " while yet being 
a possession of the conscious mind as a reason-act. 
It is not absorption in mere Feeling. Let us look a 
little longer at this experience. 

Being Absolute and Unconditioned could not be given 
to us as (in the etymological sense of the word "absolute ") 
out of relation to the Totality of which we form part : 
it is given as ultimate ground in pure Feeling, and again it 
forces itself on us as Being immanent in the conditioned. 
It is not a negation of all subjective thought, and, there- 
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fore, a non-entity. It is given as Being positive^ and 
further, as potential fountain of all ; or, rather, it is The 
All before anything exists, and again as reality of all 
that exists.* It does not evade our subjective think- 
ing as positive jfact, but only when we seek to de- 
termine its characters relatively to itself. We then 
find that the Brahman is right in calling it the "No 
No". Its characters are inscrutable : the knowable 
predicates are in the finite manifestation alone ; in so 
far forth as they are therein manifested. None the less 
do we lie close to this Being Absolute — not only feeling, 
but perceiving and affirming It as Ground, Source and 
Sustainer ; although, as a matter of fact, its presence in 
us is for the most part sub-selfconscious. 

Now, as foundation of our subjective mind-history 
this Being Unconditioned is a Potential only, the one 
of all Posdbility ; but when it has revealed itself as 
a finite world of differences and has reflected into us, 
as we grow in feeling and thought, all its richness of 
reality and form, we then carry back into its teeming 
bosom all that has been revealed, and now behold It 
as the One of all Actuality y and not as mere uncon- 
ditioned Potentiality. It is thus that we, as beings 
of reason, finally contemplate Being Absolute ; and 
this activity of mind is, I say, to be called Intuition as 
distinguished from mere Feeling. Hitherto we have 
seen God as ground of All, and " God in All " ; now we 
see " All in God," including our own personalities. 

The awe and mystery which invest the feeling of 
Absolute Being as source of All and as the indwelling 

^ That reality and actuality are held in potentiality is a diffiotdt concep- 
tion only when we think under the finite categories of time and motion. 
VOL. II. 13 
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One are the most potent of all forces in lifting man out 
of his individuality and bringing him into universal rela- 
tions : and when now we return to the infinite source and 
consciously contemplate Absolute Being, we bring with 
us all that has been revealed as to its nature as creative 
and in our own life-experience, and give it an actual, 
though vague, content. It is now beheld as End as well 
as Beginning, Omega as well as Alpha. The depths of 
Being are deeper, the mystery more mysterious than ever. 
There is an infinite emotion in this the supreme act of 
finite subject. It has been called the Beatific Vision. 
The mystic is rapt out of his personality and loses him- 
self in the One- AH, the All-One. There are those who 
speak of this elevation of the spirit of man as if it were 
an illusion. As a matter of fact, it would seem to be 
the supreme reality of finite experience. It is true that 
in this virtual identity of finite and infinite there is no 
definite thought and no definite feeling other than Being 
One- All in which all finitude, both Ego and its content, 
is absorbed and seems to be sublated. In this consum- 
mation of finite mind we have feeling at its highest 
power : the mere feeling which we previously had of 
unconditioned Being has now passed into an emotion 
in reason and 0/ reason. The Being which we con- 
template is still infinite and inexhaustible Possibility ; 
but it is no longer empty. All the moments that 
constitute the notion God are now there : and there 
too we behold all of the Divine that the travail of 
our souls has made actual for us in the course of our 
striving lives. In the thought of God as immanent in 
all as idea and ideals, we live and work along with 
Him ; in the thought of God as the Absolute All-One 
and One- All we find repose, and rest, and tranquillity 
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and blessedness. The barriers of the finite are broken 
down, contradictions disappear and the Absolute is 
taken by force. This is the Love for God, of which the 
Mystic speaks. 

Thus it is that the primal mind-experience of Absolute 
Unconditioned Being ever remains silently with us, deep 
in our consciousness at all stages of our inner life. We 
can never extricate ourselves from it : and we consum- 
mate this experience by passing again into the same 
Being- Absolute — our final apotheosis. Our lowest state 
and our highest, as minds, are, accordingly, analogous ; 
but with this important difference, that whereas the 
former is, as object, only the implicitude of a world, 
the latter is full and all-containing, for the whole reve- 
lation of Absolute Being as immanent is now there in 
the object of our ecstatic contemplation in so far as 
each of us has received the revelation of the Eternal 
Life. In both states the Object is the same, but how 
different ! We now, in the supreme act of finite reason, 
see how full Absolute Being is. Plotinus would call 
this vision Thought thinking itself, and Hegel ought to 
say the same ; but if so, then Feeling and the sensuous 
generally would be banished ; whereas it is the behold- 
ing of " All-Being " as source and terminal of the uni- 
versals of Feeling as well as of Thought. 

We distinguish by calling the root-experience sub- 
rational Feeling, and the consummating experience 
supra-rational Intuition ; for it rests on and emerges 
out of reason, is immanent in reason, just as reason 
itself rests on and emerges out of the non-rational 
attuition of sense. It is the final expression on earth of 
infinite Mind as finite mind, and is reserved for man. 

This is what is meant by God returning to Himself 

13* 
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through His highest finite creature. He beholds Him- 
self through the eyes of man, and the circle is complete. 

Intuition is not abolition qf self. — Ego in the ex- 
altation of Intuition does not however lose itself in 
the infinite object : it is in communion with the Abso- 
lute : it is one with it, but not in an identity. To 
be in identity would be the annihilation of itself ; it is 
merely raised to its highest potency in a vision of the 
One Absolute and Eternal The Sabbath rest of souls 
in God, of which the Mystic speaks, could not be rest if 
the soul were not conscious of it, however dimly : it 
would be the sleep of death. It is the consummation 
and fruition of the finite spirit in its ceaseless striving 
after the Infinite. As finite spirit, it has always been 
in search of The One that is All : it has now found it. 
But even in this highest experience man cannot ab- 
negate reason : as Will-Dialectic, he iviLh his own 
vision of the Absolute. He takes The Absolute to 
himself, beholding in it the sum of the immanent 
particularisation now placed back in Absolute Being 
and lost in its infinite recesses, where also is placed 
the Ego of man, now dedicated by itself as free act. 
" I comprehend Thee not," says Fichte ; " yet in Thee 
I comprehend myself and the world." 

Intuition yields no new trmth to man. — If I have cor- 
rectly exhibited the true nature of Intuition, it follows 
that it can yield no new truth to us. We can see 
nothing there save what we carry into it as the issue of 
our finite feeling and thought. All knowledge, strictly 
so-called, is in reason and out of reason, and we refuse 
to receive any message from the rapt seer which reason 
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does not guarantee. Beason resists all pretensions : 
even an angelic utterance has to be tried in its crucible. 

While I say this, I am not blind to the fact of the sub- 
selfconscious action of reason in the domain of feeling. 
The conclusions which we reach and which determine 
our acts are frequently the result of feeling and reason 
operating in us, and not bt/ us. We may feel, for example, 
the rightness of an act, though we may not be able always 
to make explicit the grounds of it. The fervent nature, 
also, will sometimes act on an impulse which it feels to be 
its own guarantee, and will not be baulked : it is justified 
and supported by the whole man and disdains restraint. 
The impulse seems to be God-given — an inspiration. 
Thus far I concur with Cardinal Newman's admirable 
chapter on the Illative sense. But such fervid emotions 
are subjective only, and may be right for you or for me ; 
but if I proclaim them as objective, I am bound to give 
a reason for the unreasoned faith that is in me, such as 
will satisfy the common reason, if not the common 
sense, of mankind ; and I do so by analytically bringing 
to light the reasoning that worked in me, though not 
self-consciously bj/ me. 

The worldly mind, meanwhile, may be assured that 
the intuitional attitude of finite spirit is no illusion, 
although there may be no defined thought at the point 
where the determined returns into the undetermined, the 
finite vanishes in the infinite, and knowing identifies 
itself with ecstatic feeling. And although it yields no 
new truth (save itself), it assuredly permeates and elevates 
the whole nature, illumines all knowledge, and trans- 
fuses into man a vitality that fits him to discern more 
and more clearly the verities and high significance of the 
spiritual life. He is now all in God : he is alone with 
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God : he has attained the highest : there is nothing else 
left for him to rise to in this sphere of Being. He is 
already living the life eternal. His own finite con- 
sciousness may be even said to be now mediated 
through his consciousness of the Absolute. But it is 
only the area of his own experience that is thus exalted : 
it is his own reason that thus transcends itself : it is 
only the apotheosis of himself in the Absolute that a 
man can attain to. In that exaltation the finite and 
all diversity seem to fall away : I say seem, because it 
is all there sub-consciously. Thus the vision is the 
consummated fulness of experience — not a gazing into 
emptiness, but into a One of Being that is all-compre- 
hensive. A man now sees clearly that contradictions 
(so-called) are mere logical puzzles : possibility and 
actuality are not antagonistic but only different moments 
of one Reality : so with Good and Evil, crooked and 
straight, black and white, mind and matter — all are 
seen as the transitions and becomings of one Reality. 
This is the Absolute. 

It is by its effect in elevating the whole man while 
diffusing a mystic joy through his inmost being that 
this spiritual transcendence justifies itself as a force and 
fact in our nature. It is the supreme act of finite 
reason, in which it divests itself of its finiteness, but 
still retains it; I say, still retains it, for the divesting 
is its oivn act. Reason with its definiteness is super- 
seded by the infinite of Feeling into which it overflows. 

Personality is not obliterated in Intuition. — Mystics 
have spoken of being caught up by this emotion of Being- 
absolute and their personality obliterated. But while it 
is natural that they should think so, it is not the fact, as I 
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have said. I would point out that they could not after- 
wards give an account of their rapt state if self-con- 
sciousness, however absorbed in emotion, had not 
accompanied them into it. Reason is essentially Will 
directed towards an object or end after a certain form 
which we call (summarily) the teleologico-causal. The 
object, in the experience of the mystic, and he does not 
deny a subject and object, seems to take possession of 
the Will which usually takes possession of the object, 
and so to absorb the Will ; but this is truly the act of 
the finite Will itself. Were subject in identity vnth 
object, the mystic, I say, could give no subsequent account 
of his experience ; not even to the extent of saying that 
he had had an experience. By losing itself in Absolute- 
infinite Being will-reason finds itself one with its source, 
and all finite things become hazy and fall away as phe- 
nomenal futilities ; but the Will and personality are 
therein intensified, and it is this very exaltation of per- 
sonality as being also universality, this finite as infinite, 
that gives the thrill of the mystic emotion. Even a 
man who whole-heartedly loving another human finite 
spirit loses himself in the object, he thereby attains to 
fuller personality. 

Kemember that we are always in close touch with the 
universal of Being : we live in it, and it is only when we 
consciously live in it that we can be truly said to live ; and 
when it presents itself to us in a final blaze of effulgence 
there is no breach in our spiritual lives : there has doubtless 
been a long, secret and silent preparation for it, more or 
less conscious. Plotinus, in speaking of the vision of 
God, says that what the seer '' sees is not our reason, but 
something prior and superior to our reason "... but 
then he adds that '' absorbed in God, he makes but one 
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with Him like the centre of a circle coinciding with 
another centre". Manifestly, then, Ego and self-con- 
sciousness are not absorbed and lost. " The spirit dies," 
says Suso, '^ and yet is all alive in the marvels of the 
Godhead." Again, the Indian Yogi knows that the 
production of this mental state is a work of labour 
and of intense concentration of will on pure Being 
to the exclusion of all finite things — the active suppres- 
sion of the many that the One may be all in all. 

That the finite always remains whether the illuminate 
vnll or not, is evident also, from the utterances of 
mystics themselves. I think that every instance quoted 
by James (p. 379, etseq.), shows this, especially the words 
of Amiel, Walt Whitman and Malwida von Meysenburg.^ 

When, then, we call this state of consciousness supra- 
rational, it is necessary to guard ourselves by saying 
that it is reason itself that sees what lifts it above the 
ordinary finite limitations and operations of itself. In- 
tuition is reason at its highest power concentrating itself 
on the One, till it loses itself in emotion and thus effects 
its own apotheosis. 

In these high moments of contemplation, the bounded 
self seems to pass into the Universal and Eternal, and 
be wholly lost ; but it is not truly so : it passes 

into the Nameless, as a oloud 
Melts into Heaven, 

but it gains through " loss of Self " 

saoh large life as matohed with ours 
Were Son to spark. 

^ One writer (Dr. Buoke), trying to explain the mystic state, speaks 
of oosmio oonsoiousnesB and places it on a higher level than ordinary 
self-consciousness as if a new species. But I think that he merely 
reveals the fact that a dominant element in the mystic state is cosmic 
consciousness. 
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So far from personality being abolished in such divine 
communion it is the ecstasy of very Ego as now, at last, 
a fulfilled concrete. 

Not only then does the mystic in his rapture carry 
his personality with him, but he carries also all his 
experience of the finite and diverse. What do we see 
to be the characteristics of this exaltation ? A percep- 
tion of the meanness and triviality of finite things is 
certainly one characteristic. How can there be this 
unless things still remain in consciousness (though not 
for clear ^^(/-consciousness) so that they may be assigned 
their true insignificance in the presence of the One and 
Eternal. In fact, all the cosmic universals — the sum of 
the phenomenal world — are now seen or felt in the One 
of Absolute Being ; and but for this foil of the finite 
there would be no One. Let us note, further, that, in 
so far as the mystic can give a general description of 
his ecstasy, it is found to partake of the character 
and colour of his ordinary life. It "is only the finite 
speaks ". 

An approximation to this exalted vision in which 
we see nothing definite, know nothing, and yet feel 
all, is to be found in the familiar sense of The 
Beauiful in nature, which neither pen nor pencil 
can ever adequately portray. That which gives us 
the thrill of joy as we contemplate the beauty of 
the external world is precisely that which is " deeply 
interfused " ; but this we should annihilate if we 
brought it, by explanation, into the " light of com- 
mon day". A certain type of thinker would insist 
on defining all feeling, and would count as illusion 
that which he cannot define. He is definition-proud : 
" His scales are his pride, shut up together as with 
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a close seal " (Job xli. 15). Feeling is larger than 
thought. 

Further, let me say : in dealing with feelings and 
emotions, philosophers have not always recognised the 
emotion in and of reason itself of which I have more 
than once spoken — a joy of a unique kind in the 
successful activity of pure thought. Now, in the 
transcendent experience of the vision of the Absolute 
One — the "high hour of visitation from the living 
God '\ — it is this emotion of reason (not an exalted crude 
sensation) which then reaches its highest intensity, and 
trembles (so to speak) on the verge of its own finitude 
as it prolongs its gaze into the Infinite All-One. 

It has been often remarked that the mystic intuition 
has a certain sensuousness about it. This is because 
though a supreme energising of Reason, it is yet at the 
same time (and, I think, because it is supreme energy of 
Reason) the highest intensity of feeling ; and feeling we 
found to be the root of all consciousness, and involved 
in every evolution of finite mind. Feeling and Reason ^ 

^ Perhaps we may say that these things can be better understood 
when we reflect on so familiar a fact as our consciousness of a 
general concept. The concept ** animal " is a generalisation by 
means of analysis and synthesis of the permanent in the midst 
of the ever- varying characters of individuals — the *'form "or ** idea " 
of a class of existences. In thinking the concept, we do not actually 
think the multiplicity of animal individuals or any one of them ; 
but these are assuredly matter of subconscious reference lying im- 
plicit in the general concept, which is now a mere symbol. Thus 
we actually think, and contemplate, and use for intelligible conversa- 
tion what is truly an ens rationis — an ens which is a One compre- 
hending a many that virtually drops out of sight. In like manner 
with the vision of the Absolute : there is much in our minds which is 
not for our minds, and which may be felt although not perceived. 
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here mingle their streams and we have the sensuousness 
of Keason. 



I have been endeavouring in past Meditations to 
realise for myself God as a concrete whole : but if we 
are to think God and name Him, not in His full content 
as containing Nature and Man (absolute synthesis) but 
as merely the immanent noumenal of our experience — 
a something which is not the finite and phenomenal, 
though in them and constituent of them, we cannot 
much better our old Scottish form of sound words, 
familiar to us all, which gave to our ancestors their 
earnestness and their spiritual outlook into the Beyond : 
mz., " God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal and unchangeable 
in his Being, Power, Wisdom, Holiness, Justice, Good- 
ness and Truth". And as to Nature or the finite 
display, we cannot improve on Hegel's words : " In 
religion. Nature is only a moment of the Divine and 
therefore must, as it exists for the religious conscious- 
ness, have also the characteristic note of the spiritual 
mode of existence in it. It thus does not remain in 
its pure natural element, but receives the characteristic 
quality of the Divine that dwells in it." 

We may say that to think of all things as in God 
is to think of things suh specie cetemitatis ; to think 
of God immanent in all things is to think of God svh 
specie Jinitudinis. The former is the attitude of mystic 
contemplation, the latter is the practice of living as God 
would have us live. 

The knowledge of God, to which I believe I have now 
attained in as far as is possible for me, one of many finite 
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creatures, is not for the cultured man alone. The an- 
tatored peasant may be closer to God than the philo- 
sopher. True, he cannot disentangle the complex 
elements in his religious conviction and in the strange, 
but familiar emotion of the Divine; but he feek the 
universal as Being-infinite, he knows it as universal 
reason and sustainer of all things, he realises his 
own dependence and he trusts and adores : thus is 
he one with the UniversaL Man cannot but be re- 
ligious : it is of his very essence. The notions of the 
primitive man may be crude and crass and his ritual 
barbaric ; but he is always on his way upward. The 
immanent God will one day more fully reveal Him- 
self in man for man. This, meanwhile, is true : the 
Notion "God" is from age to age the high water- 
mark of finite mind and is the great educator of the 
human race. 

We must, not, however, by way of making things 
easy, present God, even to the humblest, as an object of 
feeling alone. He is also reason ; a God of the head as 
well as of the heart ; of Law as well as of Love. 
Reason, we may be assured, is not a blunder in the 
cosmic scheme. If we hold that beings differentiated 
from all else as beings of reason have to put out the 
eye of reason in order to see God and the truth of God 
and to find acceptance with Him, we are pessimists in- 
deed, and are doing our best to run the labouring ship 
of humanity on the rocks. If we jettison reason, we 
jettison that which is both helm and helmsman. Mere 
religious feeling tends to pass into sentimentalism and 
to think it condones for ethical indolence by multiply- 
ing superstitious rites. God is Love! He does not 
wait to be conciliated with man, but for man to 
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conciliate himself with Him by a strenuous spiritual 
life. 

Let us now consider Man and his duty in the system 
within which he finds himself. 



Note. — See Appendix^ Notes 7 and 8. 



MEDITATION XII. 

ON MAN. 

Intboduotion : The genetic evolution of Ego — ^The position and 
function of Man in the Absolute Whole— Free Will— The 
Supreme Good is the realising of Ego as Spirit— The Supreme 
Good is a concrete of Formal and Beal : The Formal Supreme 
Good or Virtue — The Beal Supreme Qood or Harmony — 
Harmony is not subjective feeling alone — The Truth and Law 
constitute the Harmony — ^The finding of the Law of Harmony 
(a) In the Appetitive Sphere : (b) In the Emotional Sphere : 
Validity of moral distinctions — Ethical fulfilment — Ethical 
History. 

Introduction. 

In order to maintain logical continuity, I must here 
recall and further elucidate past conclusions. 

Man is a monad like any other actual, and this means 
that, as an individual, he is a synthesis of the idea or 
affirmation and the negation — which synthesis is in the 
case of the creature man a self-affii^ng individual, that 
is to say, Ego. Let us dwell a little on this the most 
remarkable and startling fact in all experience. 

Man, in so far as he is on the attuent grade, is an 
individual subject, the individuality being a synthesis 
of the idea and the negation (as in all else). This 
sentient subject would now seem to identify with itself, 
as centre of mind-life, the Dialectic which is already in 
it and for it as it is in all things. The objective Will- 

206 
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Dialectic is at this point itself individuated and the 
sentient subject is now a dialectic subject. Subject, so 
endowed, wills the perception of itself, and subject con- 
scious of subject yields the new fact Ego in the Absolute 
system. Ego, or '' I am," is more than an individual : 
it is a person. God, as finite mind has now reached 
His highest evolution. When a creature thus proclaims 
itself Ego, it eo acta affirms in its intensest form the 
negation of the Universal. The Negation is itself now 
affirmed in the affirmation " I ".^ 

Thus the Will-dialectic as constituting Ego — lifting 
conscious subject upinto self-consciousness — is the idea 
or essence of the new evolution. 

Negativity in the cosmic system can now go no 
further ; and were it not that it is the very idea — the 
will-dialectic— that affirms and institutes it. Ego would 
be a lamentable issue of the Divine process. It is 
saved just by the fact that the idea or essence (not of 
man as a concrete merely, but) of the negating indivi- 
duality of man as Ego, is the will - dialectic itself. 
Ego hds^ for its possibility and content^ the ^^/orm'' of 
WiU'dialectic ; and, accordingly, if it is to move out 
of a barren and meaningless unitary isolation at all, it 
mv^t move as a free will-dialectic supra naturanij and in 
that " form," which is its essence, subsume all experi- 
ence for cognition and conduct. 

Accordingly, if Ego is to persist in its own esse, in 
other words, to fulfil itself in the universe, it can do so 
(like all other monads) only through the Other or Uni- 

^The genesis of Ego is anew treated in the meditation on Im- 
mortality. In using the term " evolved" the reader will understand 
that I do not even remotely commit myself to the banality of evolution 
out of Nature ; it is the evolution of God as finite that I always speak of. 
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versal — its positive relations, and not as a bare and hard 
negation. Now, it is precisely the will-dialectic (or idea) 
that determines the quantity and quality of those 
relations and the sweep and significance of them, 
thereby introducing Ego to ideas, ideals and God, as we 
have seen. Accordingly Ego, although pure negativity, 
in seeking its fulfilment, must take to itself the vast Whole 
of the Divine extemalisation, and can find its true life 
only in the transcending (but not cancelling) of itself in 
the Absolute. This is to be concrete Ego in its fulness. 
Ego thus realises itself as Spirit. It allies itself to God 
who a free Will-dialectic has reflected Himself into the 
finite particular, and, like Him, it is supreme over all 
conditions, in so far as finite being can be so. 

We may see now why it is inevitable that we should 
constantly speak of " Ego " as if it were itself Will and 
Reason-form. Will with its Reason-form, entering the 
attuent subject, lifts the subject-individual up and con- 
stitutes it an Ego in the cosmic system : it is its idea or 
essence as a determined being. 

How then, it may be asked, does pure Ego come into 
touch with experience? If we consider the evolution 
of God as finite mind there is no insuperable difficulty 
in answering this question. From first to last finite 
mind, we have seen, is subject-object. The Ego is much 
more than sublimated subject with the Dialectic as its 
nerve or determining idea. The higher evolution of 
finite mind contains the lower : it cannot detach itself 
from the soil out of which it sprang : it holds the lower 
grades of evolution in it. Consider the genesis of Ego : 
it is attuent subject in which is generated Will-dialectic 
whereby it prehends, affirms and contemplates itself. Ego, 
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accordingly, eo actu, sublates as a "given" all the con- 
crete, actual and possible, of the attuent subject and 
all it contains as connate in its organism — (feeling, 
desire, impulse, etc.). Ego is "subject" at a higher 
power — subject in which has become explicit and 
finitely self-conscious the dialectic of the universe. It 
is now " subject," as dialectic activity, subsuming itself 
and its content — in other words, Ego ; but it does not 
cease to be the reflexive recipient of the Real. In its 
very birth, I say, subject now in the movement that 
institutes Ego sublates itself (is ^^-conscious) and all 
experience. It is in and through the attuent subject 
that the functioning of Will-dialectic and the consequent 
Ego are evolved. Ego is not in the air and cut off from 
the gradually unfolding One of things. Continuity in 
difference holds here as everywhere. 

Let me recall : In the Determination of Being which we 
call as a fulfilled " determinate " an individual, the aflfir- 
mation (idea, essence) contains the positive potencies that 
relate it to all else and make a cosmic system possible ; 
and accordingly, through the " Other " only can the " indi- 
vidual " fulfil itself as in a system ; or to put it other- 
wise, only by subsuming the idea as the content of its 
activity. In the lower planes of Being, whether the in- 
dividual be non-sentient or sentient, this seems to be the 
fact. The universal Reason in things guarantees all this. 
In the man-individual or Ego, the method of the divine 
extemalisation is not dislocated. The objective dialectic, 
reflected into the attuitional subject whereby it is raised 
to Ego, does not cancel the subject, but cam'es it into the 
higher evolution. " Subject," with all its characteristics 
as a sentient concrete, becomes Ego or, we may say, is 
sublated into Ego. But the subject as now E^o has 

VOL. II. 14 
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to do /or itself and by itself what is accomplished for 
lower beings in them. 

Subject as Ego, accordingly, has now to discriminate 
and reduce to itself the elements in the attuitional subject 
and determine the ends of its own activity. Immanent in 
the Will-dialectic, as " idea " of Man, is the ordering of the 
positive relations of all lower modes of Being to ends of 
knowledge and conduct. These lower modes are the 
" matter " of his moulding activity, the knowing of the 
dialectic itself being also matter of his activity. Thus 
Ego fulfils itself in the cosmic Whole. 

The Position and Function qf Man in the Absolute 

Whole. 

The function of Ego is as free Will-dialectic and in 
the form of the dialectic, to subsume for cognition 
and action the real or matter given in the attuent 
subject out of which it has emerged. The " idea " 
of man — the will-dialectic, is at once the energy 
and form whereby the positive relations of the indi- 
vidual Ego are ascertained and determined, and it is 
thus that the abstract " I am I " becomes a concrete Ego 
or Personality. It must realise itself in things, thoughts 
and acts. 

In short, the cosmic position and duty of Man are 
determined by the plane of Being on which he has to 
play his part — his place in the One- Whole of which he 
is, here and now, the head and sum, and which finds its 
full meaning only in and through him. He is a determi- 
nation of Absolute Being as creative that not only feels 
and attuites, but also knows; and, like all else, he is 
further a determinate ; but this not as Ego (which is a 
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pure affirmation) but through the sublation of attuent 
subject : that is to say, Ego, as holding atttient subject 
and its content^ is individuated in "body," which is at 
once the vehicle and, as negation, the resistant, of the 
idea. 

Man has a vast and intricate complex to reduce to 
himself. As a formal Ego, he is barren of real content ; 
but, as he takes possession of experience in all its forms, 
he becomes an ever fuller personality. Through his 
positive relations to the world and to his fellowmen, he 
can alone grow. This is the Real which he subsumes 
for the completion of himself as a "Person," i.e., a 
Personality. 

The dialectic is a Will'dialectic. In knowing, man 
wills; but Will projects itself and, by its necessary 
nature, must project itself into externalisation. Ego, 
in establishing its relations to the environment of things 
and men, is, ipso/actOy an ethical Will. In so far as man 
merely knows in all that concerns conduct. Will is only 
half-bom ; and again, in so far as he wills an act save 
as a " knowing," energy, his will is falsely so called : it 
is merely the impulse or conation of unregulated desire 
— life on a lower plane of evolving mind than he right- 
fully occupies. His true willing is a free subsumption 
of idea-forces carried out into their relations, particular 
and universal. 

Man's environment (content of atttient subject) is the 

environment of nature, of oi*ganic impulse and desire, 

and of social and civic relations in the widest sense. And 

were he not a Dialectic with all which that contains and 

prescribes, he would be arrested within these limits ; but 

it is not so. He is compelled to grasp the Whole, and to 

find the nature and meaning of the Universal within 

14* 
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which he is, and which he calls God, thus revealing 
the significance for life and conduct of the Notion of 
notions. Until he raises himself to the comprehension 
of God as immanent in all and source of all, he can find 
no rest. 

Free WiU. 

Man as subjective dialectic must subsume the Real 
or Given in his own dialectic form, in so far as he is man 
at all. The merely reflexive and assimilative recipience 
of the attuent subject is now re-enforced by self-initiated 
energy. Free Will is just this subject-evolved dialectic. 
By virtue of this free movement it is that the animal 
becomes Man, affirms himself, affirms the not-self, and 
affirms God — Man the 

main miracle, that thou are thou 
With power on thine own act and on the world.^ 

His function, accordingly, is to synthesise all experi- 
ence in terms of the dialectic as a system of ends ex- 
plained in their mediating ground. This is Scientia ; 
and it includes man himself in all his relations as a 
self-conscious organism. He has to discover and " will " 
the mediating ideas that constitute the End or Good 
for Man as a universal. 

The attuent (animal) mind is immediate. In re- 
action to inner or outer stimulus it proceeds from the 
particular to the particular in the satisfaction of impulse 
or desire. This movement towards identification of sub- 
ject with object is Orection or Conation, I have previously 
said, not Will. On the higher plane. Mind as Will- 
dialectic projects ends and the mediating ground and 
possibility of ends. And it must be so wherever there 

^ Tennyson's De Profundis. 
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is man, however rudimentary his experience either as 
savage or child. If his willing is not mediated, it is 
not willing, but merely the movement of desire as in the 
attuent or animal subject. 

Thus a man in so far as he is a Will-dialectic always 
mediates and must mediate his acts. Knowledge, or 
presumed knowledge, is always the ground of Willing. 
'' Willing " or Volition (velleitas) is merely the affirmation 
of the truth continuing itself into extemalisation. 

The Supreme Good is the realising of Ego as Spirit. 

As in the case of all actuals, the sole Good for man 
is his concrete completion — the full realising of his 
specific nature — his "idea" in the matter or real 
of his experience. The difference between man and 
other actuals is that, just because he is a self-initiating 
dialectic, the fulfilment of the idea, which is accomplished 
*'in and for" all other existents, is thrown on himself. 
He has to organise himself ^ ^ completed concrete. It 
is a hard task. It is non-consciously pursued from age 
to age under the teaching of events. Thus arise custom- 
convictions, habits and laws, till he reaches the reflective 
stage and begins to contemplate himself as object of 
knowledge. The complex subject — the "Notion" of 
man, as such — thereupon comes within the sweep of 
the dialectic like all else, and has to be analysed in 
terms of the dialectic with a view to a true con- 
crete synthesis. 

The supreme Good or concrete completion for man 
is the realising himself as Spirit, that is to say, as Ego 
freely subsuming and controlling its conditions with a 
view to knowledge and conduct. " Spirit " is more than 
personality or concrete Ego, for it is Ego having fulfilled 
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itsdf in tlie concrete of experi^ioe — an achieTement 
impossible on this [Jane of Being. It is immanent in 
the dialectic movement. 

Man's way of mediating himself as spirit contains (like 
aU else) a formal and a real element. 

THE SUPREME GOOD IS A CONCRETE OF FORMAL 
AND REAL. 

(a) The Formal Good, or Virtue. 

The various and complex content of the attuent sub- 
ject being sabsamed, Will-reason seeks in the ** subject- 
object " precisely what it seeks in the external world, nr.. 
End as mediated through processes or subordinate ends. 

The End of any actual, I have said, is its perfectly 
concreted idea, its fulness of being ; in other words, the 
ideal, which is a " one in many " — a harmony. This is 
the supreme Good for the lowest as for the highest 
existent. Spirit — the ideal of man — is a concrete in 
which the Formal determines the harmonv of the Real. 

The subordinate ends which go to the harmonious 
complex in man are the " ideas " of the conflicting 
connate desires and emotions. The place to be assigned 
to these as motive-forces must evidently be determined 
by the End or Ideal of Man ; and it always is so deter- 
mined whether a man knows it or not. In this Ideal as 
affirmed by the dialectic resides the Law in the sense of 
the categorical imperative, '' Thou shalt". 

There is nothing, accordingly, exceptional in the pro- 
cedure whereby man as an ''actual" seeks to know 
himself with a view to determining his true life, except 
this, that he has by himself to find the End or Ideal 
or Harmony for himself. So long as Will-dialectic is 
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supreme and affirms and effects ends in subordination 
to the Supreme End — the ideal, which is harmony, man 
is formally virtuous ; even though he be mistaken as to 
the true content of the End. The fact of the dominance 
of the Will-dialectic over the impulses in the attuent 
subject guarantees this formal virtue. The " I " as con- 
taining Will-dialectic (its constitutive idea) is supreme 
and that is enough. This is Formal Virtue, the formal 
** supreme Good " for man. 

Essence or idea of a complex (which we find given in 
and with things) is, we have seen, that whereby it is 
what it is, and, as such determines the positive relations 
of the complex to its own fulfilment and to all else 
— through which " else " it fulfils itse^^ and eo actu does 
its part in effecting the coherent unity of the cosmic 
Whole. Now these words apply to man as to every 
other complex existent. And so far as Formal Virtue 
is concerned there is nothing more to be said. The 
plane of Being which man occupies settles this question ; 
and his formal function, accordingly, is to mould him- 
self into a complete mastery over all the materials of 
his experience, inner and outer. This is the Supreme 
Good for him ; and when he has attained this he is 
Spirit. The difficulty lies in ascertaining the true content 
of the formal— the " Real Good ". 

Let me emphasise by repetition the above doctrine, 
for it is of great significance when we come to speak 
of Evil. 

The Will-dialectic has raised the subject-individual to 
Ego, and the Ego as containing the Will-dialectic, whereby 
it is instituted as an individual, has actively and freely 
to subsume the matter of the attuitional subject as a 
reasoned system for knowledge and conduct : it has to 
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lose itself in the Other that it may find itself ; and finally 
it has to contemplate itself in all experience. The 
" positive relations " of the Ego may be briefly summed 
up in three expressions : Self-control, Love of God, and 
Love of Man. Thus the Ego, from being an abstract 
individuum, builds itself up as a concrete personality ; 
from being a barren negation, it, by negating itself, 
becomes a rich and fruitful actuality. It is on the way 
to be Spirit. 

The End of Man — the Supreme Good, is thus the 
realising for himself the " I am I " of spirit as dominat- 
ing all natural conditions. Manifestly it is only through 
pain, strife and struggle, through error and failures, that 
** spirit" can be constituted. It is alone through con- 
tact and contest with the manifold concrete that spirit 
can mould itself and make itself an actuality within the 
Absolute, and thereby fulfil its divinely appointed destiny. 

The divine purpose on the man-plane of Being would 
seem to be the creation of '' spirits," and there seems to be 
no way of doing it save the way we see ; for '* spirit " is 
not a bare Ego, but an Ego which has made good its 
right to the designation '* spirit," by the free subsuming 
and subduing of nature in all its forms — the whole 
realm of the Given. 

God meanwhile is immanent in each man as the ideal of 
Man ; ^ and the ideal of Man is that he shall be " spirit ". 

{b) The Real Supreme Good or Harmony. 

Man has to build up himself and propound his own 
good ; and he does so " formally " when he maintains 
the supremacy of the higher plane of mind over the 
lower. But, in all experience, the formal and the real 

^ See relation of Finite and Infinite. 
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are a one concrete. The real is here pathic Feeling,^ 
and the problem is to find a real of content which 
shall, like the formal Good, be objective and miiversal, 
and serve as the ethical criterion. 

Now, just as the Good for each " actual *' is the idea 
in its concrete completion — the harmony of the many 
of parts in the dominancy of the one of idea ; so with 
Man. This is the ideal ; and the ideal is in the perfected 
Harmony. The method of the universe is One. 

The concreted harmony or ideal of a thing is not to 
be attained by an aggregation of its elements, each 
having the same value assigned to it The Dialectic 
forbids this : all elements are to be subordinated to the 
End and also one to another in a hierarchy, if the End 
or Good which is Harmony is to be attained. Moral 
elements are to be valued not merely counted. 

Here is presented to man the practical ethical problem. 
He has to analyse himself — to find the elements and to 
appraise them, assigning to each its due place in the 
concrete whole of his own completed personality. He 
has to regulate and determine the nature and relative 
place of each class of desires and emotions that con- 
flict in him and seek each its own satisfaction ; and to do 
this in subordination to the End, which is Harmony. 
We do not search for any one dominating feeling or idea 
which shall determine all morality; but for Harmony 
which shall, as harmony, be Objective Law in the Keal. 

Man is here in the sphere of Feeling ; and there is no 
way of appraising the relative worth of Feeling-motives 
or ideas save by Feeling. These insist on finding their 
fulfilment in willing. We are sometimes told that the 

^ As I am dealing with Ethics, I omit the real of outer sense which 
man has also to subdue. 
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quality of a motive is to be judged by its consequences 
as aflFecting the agent himself, or other men. This 
seems to me to be a tautology ; for if the motive-feeling 
of Goodwill, for example, produced its opposite in its 
effects, it would return to the agent as ill-will. A motive 
idea holds its consequences in its notion. Neither 
thought, nor feeling as idea prompting to willing, is more 
than half-bom till it is uttered in word or deed. It is 
by action that the moral idea which is a motive-force 
mediates, for the self-conscious subject, its own actuality 
as a concrete : if it finds itself mediated it is satisfied ; 
if not, there has been obstacle or error somewhere : 
that is all. It is only, in fact, when motive-ideas are 
fully bom as activities that we have the ** notions" 
of each in their totality before us, and can assign to 
them their character and place in a complex whole of 
conflicting elements. 

The difficulties that surround moral questions for 
persons and states are accordingly great, because of the 
infinite complexity of the relations of men. And it be- 
comes all the more necessary to press home the formal 
element in the Good, which is always the same — the Will- 
dialectic as Ego. Subjective feeling, simply as feeling, 
does not determine morality. It is the Dialectic that does 
so ; and the Moral Law is objective. The formal dialectic 
as Ego, I have said, is not in the air and separated from 
reality. In physical investigation we seek for the Law in 
the Real : that is to say, the processes whereby the thing 
before us is effected and sustained in its synthetic com- 
pleteness as an existent ; in other words mediates its 
own fulfilment or ideal. Nothing that physical science 
can say would be worth anything were it not already 
there in the real. All natural law as ascertained by man. 
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and even all philosophical explanation of social and 
political history, is of value only in so far as it is declar- 
atory. That which finite reason proclaims is there 
already implicit or immanent. So, the moment finite 
mind has evolved the potency of contemplating itself 
as object, it comes within the sweep of dialectic inter- 
pretation like any other object, and there is no change 
of method. It seeks the Law in the ''real" of the 
feeling subject. 

Apart from the formal process, the Real in mind is a 
complex of feelings which we call Appetite, Desire, 
Emotion, etc. The dialectic discriminates the nature 
and end of each element of activity in its fulfilment, and 
the processes or conditions whereby the supreme End or 
The Good is mediated. Our remarks on the " function- 
ing" of the moments of the Dialectic show that the 
synthetic knowledge of an object must rest on or arise out 
of the analysis of its parts. The completed synthesis 
of an existent is the concrete completion of the " idea " 
(that is at once essence and end) ; but the idea mediates 
its own completion or ideal in and through the many as 
its " matter ". And, accordingly, just as Formal Good is 
in the supremacy of the free Will-dialectic, so the Real 
Good is to be found in the ideal of the complex whole ; 
which is Harmony. 

Whether we speak of a plant, an animal, or a man, 
the Good and the Ideal are terms which are almost 
identical. And if we choose to assume that the full 
possession of itself by anything is joyous, the term 
" fruition " may also be used. (It is desirable to avoid 
the word Happiness which has too many subjective and 
I>articular connotations, unless we take care to use it in 
the sense of " fruition".) The word Harmony may be 
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applied either to the achieved state of a thing or to the 
mediating process. 

(c) Hwi^mony not Subjective Feeling alone. 

Feeling has mass or quantity, quality, degree, relation. 
Unpurposed fortuitous coherences of feelings may yield 
pleasure, but not the consciousness that there is an 
attained harmony or ideal. A passing pleasure is not 
harmony ; nor yet a series of passing pleasures ; and yet 
these, if sub-consciously felt not to conflict with har- 
mony or the ideal, are justified by the ethical standard. 

The Will-dialectic must hold all the parts together 
(and the parts are motive-ideas) in their specific char- 
acters and their relations to all other parts, if there is 
to be the possibility of a feeling of Harmony — of End 
attained in and through parts. Each part, that is to say, 
each feeling-idea has its own character, quantity, quality 
or tone (pathic), etc., and each, as it succeeds others, is 
of equal subjective value as motive to action, if wholly 
isolated. It is the Will-dialectic that discriminates each 
and assigns to each its place in view of the End — the 
Ideal or Harmony — the "Real" Good. It is Reason 
that prescribes the Rule or Law, by prescribing wherein 
the harmony consists. 

It is the Dialectic alone that can generate ideals. The 
fact, that the matter of the dialectic activity is the 
sphere of Feeling, obscures this truth, and leads some- 
times to the reduction of Ethics to Feeling. This is to 
give a merely subjective and fluctuating value to the 
ethical; as we see it have in children. 

Now the objectivity of Ethics is in the Law, and this is 
the categorical imperative of Reason in and for Feeling. 
The resultant feeling of Harmony is not a feeling of an 
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aggregate of feelings, but a feeling of the ascertained 
harmony of feeling as governed by the end : this is a 
pi^escribed Harmony. The Good or Ideal is achieved 
Harmony. In other words, it is a feeling of the truth 
of relations as ascertained and prescribed by Reason in 
the realm of Feeling. The " law " of a thing is in the 
ascertained ** truth " of a thing and its relations, whether 
the thing be the planetary system, a plant, or the mind 
of man. The feeling of Harmony, then, is a feeling of 
th^joy of reason in truth and law ; but inasmuch as it is 
truth and law in the content of feeling, there is a mutual 
penetration of the feeling of Reason-Law and the feel- 
ing of Feeling : this constitutes a concrete of Form and 
Matter — the Formal and the Real. The Formal and 
the Real moments are one in Ethics as in the synthesis 
of the universe of things ; but they are not to be con- 
founded any more than they are to be separated. 

Thus by taking self-conscious " subject " as object of 
investigation — the attuent or empirical subject being 
sublated into the Ego — we find the objective truth 
and law for man as a system of relations governed by 
End, which is Harmony. As Will-reason he is not, when 
prescribing for the realm of Feeling, in pursuit of 
Happiness any more than when he seeks to understand 
a plant. He is m pursuit of law as guaranteed by reason- 
ascertained Harmony. The truth of a plant is the ful- 
filled harmony of it as mediated by certain conditions and 
processes determined by its idea or essence — these medi- 
ating processes being the law of its fulfilment. In the 
truth is the Law. So when the object to man is Man 
himself, he finds his way gradually to the mediating con- 
ditions of the fulfilled harmony of a highly complex mind- 
organism. Very gradually ; for he has his relations not 
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only to his own organism but to his fellowmen and to 
the State. The ethical ideal has a long history. A 
being occupying a plane of mind higher than that of 
man might see these mediating processes which ful- 
filled themselves in the perfected synthesis of the plant 
or the man all at work, and " science " of the physical 
or ethical would be completed for such a being at one 
glance ; but man's position relatively to the complex uni- 
verse and to himself is very different indeed. 

/Sl^(/^-activity in the projecting and pursuit of ends in 
service of the Supreme Good, formal and real, being 
of the essence of man as Will-reason, there must exist, 
as a condition of self-fulfilment, Negation in the form 
of contraries and opposites, viz., vis inertioe^ obstruc- 
tion, antagonism, error. Without these, Man could not 
be moulded as a Will or Ego supra naturam; and if 
they did not exist, it would be necessary to invent them. 
Without evil, how could there be good in the real 
sphere ; without difficulties and antagonisms, how could 
there be moulded a virile all-controlling Will-personality ? 
These obstructions and negations are enslaving and cha- 
otic relatively to the true life and purpose of a human 
being — in brief, they are evil (so-called) to be transmuted 
into good by man, just as they are transmuted into 
good in all existences. Man is not an exception to the 
Method of the Universe. He is hedged round by opposi- 
tions and limitations, and his business is to overpass his 
limitations and to reduce the oppositions to himself — 
his ideal ; so that he, as Will-reason, may be supreme, 
and that the *'Real" Good may be thus achieved. In 
truth we may say, that it is only in so far as he self- 
consciously strives that man, apart from his natural 
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body and sensational life, is distinctively man. In the 
rational sphere he has diflSculties of interpretation ; in the 
physical he has to encounter pain ; in the emotional, sor- 
row ; and in the ethical, the continual drag of temptation 
and the consciousness of the unattainability of ideals ; but 
in all these spheres, obstacles are his opportunity. It is 
absurd to quarrel with our cosmic position ; we have to 
understand it and set about our business as beings that 
find ourselves entrusted with our own fulfilment. Even 
at three-score and ten the chaos into which man has been 
thrown is only partially reduced by him. He is just be- 
ginning to know, and, above all, to know how to live, 
when he disappears unconsulted, as at first he, uncon- 
sulted, emerged on the scene. Such is Man. 

The irresistible impulse in the Will-dialectic of man 
is, accordingly, a search for the ideal in his complex 
organism — a reason-ideal which is simply the truth of 
fact and relations, and, as such, the Law in and of these 
relations. And, inasmuch as he has to do with the parts 
of a complex, his guide is the harmony of the parts. 
The Dialectic prescribing End or the Ideal for a com- 
plex prescribes it as mediated through the harmony of 
parts, just as the Objective Dialectic effects it in the 
grass of the field ; and harmony is at once the Ideal, the 
Law and the criterion of Law. Until a man finds this 
harmony or law for himself, he carries about with him 
moral contradictions which cause a continual unrest. 
These contradictions press so heavily that, in political 
society, we see that what are called "reforms" are 
constantly being projected, and revolutions sometimes 
enacted. 

External experience, including the " consequences " of 
volitions, merely reveals whether the subjective motive 
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is realised. It is the subjective joy in the benevolent 
motive that determines the benevolent act (that intensifi- 
cation of Being which Spinoza calls Lcetitia)^ and it is 
the failure of the act to realise good in others that gives 
rise to the pain of frustrated motive {Tristitia). The 
good effects further confirm the subjective motive by 
associations various and complex, which I may pass by. 
Has Man yet found the Real-ideal — the Harmony 
which he has been in search of these thousands of years? 
For myself, I think that so far as the large motive-forces 
of our finite relations and the supreme end of union 
with Grod are concerned, Jesus Christ has proclaimed 
the Ideal, and Paul and John have enforced it ; and, in 
doing so, they have confirmed the best in Zoroaster and 
Moses and the Hebrew prophets — not to mention Plato 
and many others. But neither as guide to daily 
conduct nor in its application to social well-being is it 
comprehended by any man : " The darkness compre- 
hended it not ". We are still groping our way to the 
realisation of that ideal as a system of ethical thought ; 
and, when we have attained to that, we shall yet be 
very far from translating it into our personal relations 
and our national and international obligations. 

THE FINDING OF THE LAW OF HARMONY. 

(a) In the Appetitive Sphere. 
The ultimate aim of man's activity is himself as a 
harmonious or ideal organism, as we have seen, and he 
has to do the work for himself. He can project ends or 
ideas which are to motivate all his acts or willings. If 
he had a clear and distinct concrete ideal supernal urally 
given to him to start with, he would have no difficulty 
in appreciating all the various motive-ideas that he 
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might form, and in assigning to each its specific worth. 
But even such an ideal would remain remote and the 
object of a weak and vacillating faith, until it had been 
reconstructed by Man himself on scientific founda- 
tions which compelled its acceptance as demonstrated 
truth. Step by step he has to work towards the 
ethical conception through particular ideas (which we 
call moral ideas, sentiments, virtues), and his moral 
history is long and painful. Only one fixed guide he 
has, viz,, that all he is and does shall be in terms of 
Will-reason — the idea or essence of his complex organic 
whole ; and therefore, regulative and supreme. 

But how in the realm of Feeling can he affirm that 
this is better and that is worse ? Only by feeling. The 
valuation of motives in the sphere of feeling must be 
in pari matema. For example, in so far as man is merely 
an organism, the quantitative in pleasures and pains is 
determined by reason, and yields the rational idea, Tem- 
perance. This, then, is the reason-prescribed Law of 
his empirical self ; and there is a specific and sovereign 
feeling here, for the quantitative as determined by rea- 
son shares in the higher qualitative emotion inherent 
in reason itself. No feeling, no desire, is extinguished 
by the law, but all are co-ordinated and subordi- 
nated to the rule of reason. It is thus only that 
they can live permanently in peace with each other 
and yield a harmonious activity. This may be called 
justice in and for the physical organism with its 
clamant and contesting elements. The question is 
not as to what any man individually feels or thinks, 
but as to what man as man is. This is the Objec- 
tive basis. He finds in the prescription of reason, as 
it pronounces on feelings, a Law which is imperative 
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and absolute. Law is in the reason-ideal ; and no- 
where else. 

We are here keeping within the restricted range of 
the morality of the man-organism in order to illustrate 
our position by taking the simplest case. The rational, 
and therefore moral and controlling, idea which we 
designate by the word " Temperance," is merely a single 
expression for reason as dominating and regulating ; its 
objective result is subjective harmony within the appe- 
titive sphere ; and harmony is the fruition of the raw 
material of self-asserting desires as now a reason- 
constituted organism. This is the Real side of the 
reason-idea Temperance, viz.y organic harmony ; and 
organic harmony is, in relation to the elements it 
harmonises, justice. Justice, accordingly, determining 
the conflicting elements of feeling, is alone fruition. This 
harmony or justice is the Law in our members — the cate- 
gorical imperative — God-given in and through reason. 

Temperance, Harmony, Justice, are in no one feeling, 
nor in all of them together ; they are not immediate pre- 
sentations. We call them " ideas," because they are uni- 
versals of reason. They are reason-constituted entities : 
they express the Truth of elements in their relations. 

There would appear, now, to be a circle : Law alone 
yields happiness (or fruition), but happiness would seem 
to be the cue to law — the content of the Dialectic in 
the crisis of its perception and affirmation of law. But I 
began my search — for what ? Not /or happiness or fnd- 
tioiij but for the Ideal and its contained Law : I could 
not help myself, for I am a subjective dialectic ; and the 
guarantee of my having found the Law is a feeling of 
harmony or justice generated by and in Reason. The 
formal and the real are now in an identity, as tbey are 
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in all nature and all knowledge. Law in sensibility, 
sensibility in law. Manifestly it is not a merely sub- 
]QGtvve feeling of harmony that dominates but the Law of 
harmony as reason-ascertained and reason-given, and 
yielding the joy of reason in the realisation of its own 
free activity. Fruition is thus found to be only in 
and through Law — the imperative of reason which is 
obligatoiy and supreme. The search for law is ended : 
I, as a will-reason necessarily seeking truth and law in 
all experience, have now found Law — which is the truth 
and the ultimate for which I began to search. In Law 
as a universal, my passions and self-seekings have now 
found their master ; and whatever particular pleasures I 
may contemplate, these I yield to or inhibit according 
to regulative law — inhibit them though the immediate 
result is pain ; nay, must always be pain — the pain of 
baulked desire, if nothing else. In short, not only 
appetite and desire, but even the higher emotions, are 
immediate and therefore evil, save in so far as their 
activity as motive is mediated through Law. 

There is nothing peculiar in the above method of 
ascertaining the truth of man as an organism of motive- 
energies. An idea of reason regulative of a complex is 
(as we have frequently seen) the idea or the truth of 
relations, and Law resides in the idea or truth of rela- 
tions, not only when the subject-matter of our search 
for idea and law is Man; but in all things inorganic 
and organic. It is Law, as in the idea of each and all, 
that man as an active dialectic is always in search of. 
The growth of a plant is seen to have its categorical 
imperative as well as men and angels : its fruition is 
mediated after a certain way and no other. We have 

to investigate man as we investigate any other organism. 

16* 
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The idea or essence that determines the positive relations 
of the non-conscious individuum as a concrete has, 
wherever there is organism, a non-conscious activity of 
election and rejection. But in man, this election and 
rejection are consciously made with a view to a se^f- 
constituted ideal or harmony of existence, after the 
worth of that to be elected or rejected has been con- 
sciously weighed and appraised 

Temperance is the word which designates the Har- 
mony of the appetitive ; and if more than Temperance, 
e.g.y repression or asceticism or self-sacrifice in any form, 
is demanded of us, it must be for reasons outside the econ- 
omy of the individual as a merely appetitive organism. 

The Law of Temperance or Justice, then, is the Law 
of Reason imposed on Desire, and the law extends to 
all the instinctive impulses and feelings that are within 
the circle of a man's sentient nature, such as fear and 
courage, hope and despair, joy and sorrow, where we 
usually substitute the word Self-control for Temperance. 

It would appear, then, that all vice, as involving the 
abrogation of reason, is a falling into the lower attu- 
itional grade of being where man is a slave to the 
particular and the immediate pleasure of the moment, 
and unmans himself in the act of denying the univers- 
ality of Law. 

{b) Law in the EmotionaL 

And if we regard the emotions, rational and non- 
rational, that distinguish themselves from organic desires 
and prompt to action, the mode of ascertaining the truth 
of relations must, it appears to me, be the same. The non- 
rational, such as the altruistic emotions (which may be 
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generalised as the Love of others and the Love of the 
love of others), resting on instinctive sympathy of man 
with man and making Society and political organisations 
possible, extend the individuality of man so as to em- 
brace the life of his fellow-men as necessary to his own 
fulfilment. 

So potent and all-pervading are the altruistic emo- 
tions that they have again and again been taken as 
containing the sum of all morality. The criterion of 
the moral, it has been maintained, is the Happiness of 
mankind. The moral criterion has thus been rashly 
transferred from the agent to the judgment which all 
other men form of what will promote their own happiness. 

Now first of all, it is manifest that the happiness of 
others can have no interest to any being, and can exercise 
no motive force in any being, except in so far as that 
being finds happiness, i.e., fulness of being for himself 
in the happiness of others. It is the self-sprung altru- 
istic emotions that seek satisfaction ; and they, as a mat- 
ter of fact, can mediate their satisfaction only through 
the good of others. The moral criterion thus at once 
returns to the individual agent and is found in the ac- 
tivity and satisfaction of his altruistic emotions — that 
is to say, his own happiness as mediated through the 
happiness of others. But, secondly, it is law we seek 
and the felicity of the agent cannot give the law : it 
merely tells us where we are to look for the appraising 
of motive-forces with a view to the ascertainment of law. 
Thirdly, it is scarcely necessary to point out that the 
** Happiness of others " can be no criterion ; for the 
altruistic act may be welcomed by an applauding popu- 
lace [Panem et Circenses) as promotive of a happiness 
which is truly hurtful to them as men. It would be, 
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accordingly, immoral to act so as to secure the happiness 
of mankind as men might measure their own happiness. 
My duty is to promote what oiight to be the happiness of 
all men, in other words, The Good, viz., the dominancy 
of moral law in them and the fulfilment of the ethical 
ideal of Man in each man. In the pursuit of this exalted 
aim, I may often have to make many men unhappy, and 
myself among them. The happiness of the occupants of 
the prisons of Europe would be to be set free to prey on 
society. Manifestly then, there is an ideal and " ought " 
in a civil community which involves the misery of many, 
just as there is an " ought " in my organism which al- 
most always involves the pain of effort and suppression. 
Where am I to find this ideal and " ought " save in the 
nature and end of man as man ? Even the golden rule 
is untrue. It ought to run, '* Do unto others as they 
(mght to do unto you ". It is not the feeling or desire 
of the recipient, then, any more than the feeling of the 
agent that must determine the altruistic act. The act, 
if it be moral, must be determined by the fact that it 
promotes the true life — what ought to be the happiness — 
of my fellow-men — the Supreme Good. And this ideal, 
I can ascertain only by studying the creature Man, and 
ascertaining his true nature and purpose as a rational 
and ethical being cast into a difficult natural and social 
environment. 

Thus, even when we hastily adopt a specious altruism 
as a criterion of personal conduct or of State action, we 
are driven back to the study of man-universal, in order 
that we may find out the rational and ethical meaning 
of each of our fellow-men — in other words, the '* ought " 
of Man, if we are to act so as to promote this ; and we 
are bound so to act, even although it involve pain both 
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to ourselves and others. The " ought " is the ideal as 
law, which, however it may fluctuate at different periods 
of human history, is always the moral standard of 
judgment. 

In fact, we seek for a standard or criterion of our 
altruistic emotions themselves. This alone can provide 
real content for the formal self-directing reason and 
yield objective law. But while neither the happiness 
of agent nor of recipient can yield objective law, we 
are not wrong in saying that the happiness or fruition 
(in the sense of fulfilment) of " Man " is the criterion, 
if I write Man with a capital initial. For, when I 
write man with a capital initial, it is evident that 
I have passed from the subjectivity of the individual 
to the Objective Law of the being Man. In other 
words, I have passed from the particular to the uni- 
versal, from the domain of subjective feeling to the do- 
main of law. I begin, whether I will or not, to speak of 
the moral conditions of fruition for " Man," and, there/ore^ 
for each man. The mediation of fruition or happiness 
for Man is through Law and the identification of his 
Will with the Ought. And how can I find the Ought 
save by the reflective analysis of myself and the observa- 
tion of other men now and in the past ? This '* ought," 
I have said, resides in the ideal or truth of each thing as 
a harmonious existence, be it a blade of grass or a man. 
The whole system of things is teleological. And man as a 
Will-reason is always in search of law — the law in things 
and the law which he is left to institute in himself, for 
himself, by himself. The end of the activity of Reason 
is always Law ; and Law is in the Ideal. Or, to put 
it otherwise ; the ideal (perfected concrete idea) is the 
Truth of man, and the Law is inherent in the Truth ; 
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just as the law of a plant is inherent in the truth of the 
process whereby it lives : which process, again, as com- 
pleted in the concrete whole is its ideal and its fruition 
and felicity. 

By what test, then, can I identify the ideal in the 
sphere of emotion ? By the same test which yielded me 
the morality of appetitive desire, mz.^ the reason-per- 
ception of the harmony of a complex which issues in the 
subjective feeling of harmony. And this harmony is not 
a mere equilibrium of " feeling-ideas," but the prescrip- 
tion of reason. Reason and Feeling — the formal and 
real, play into each other and help me to my conclusion. 



Man's Feeling-characteristics we may generalise under 
four categories — the appetitive desires (the regulative 
law of which we have already found); the altruistic 
emotions ; the aesthetic, and the rational. I say the 
rational, for, as I have more than once insisted in the 
past, there is an emotion of reason arising out of its own 
activity, and conspicuous above all in the results of that 
activity, viz.^ knowledge or truth. 

Now, it is feelings as motive-forces we are dealing 
with ; and the question at once meets us, Are these 
feelings of equal worth ? Assuredly not. They differ 
qualitatively and quantitatively and also under the 
categories of degree and relation ; and the inner 
harmony or ideal we are in search of is, accordingly, 
not an arithmetical, but a geometrical, justice. Ac- 
cordingly, while always preserving the supremacy of 
the Formal (will-dialectic) in search of the law of my 
being and as regulative of all action and source of the 
imperative, I must ascertain through Feeling the relative 
worth of emotions, if I am to determine those which are 
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rightfully dominant. The highest " quality " belongs to 
the emotion in that which is already formally supreme — 
the emotion of Reason; the aesthetic and altruistic 
may be said to stand qualitatively on an equality, and 
appetitive desire is the lowest of all, though, for the 
moment, more intense and more massive. And we 
further find that the altruistic as resting on sympathy 
with my kind has, as a matter of fact, more body than 
the aesthetic, and is quantitatively enormously greater 
under the categories of degree and relation ; it is, in 
fact, the Human Universal. 

While, then, it is reason that discriminates and com- 
pares elements with a view to ends and so finds the har- 
mony of the complex (which is the law), it can only do 
so by taking its cue from the matter with which it 
is dealing — particular feelings under the categories of 
Quantity, Quality, Relation and Degree. Reason thus 
seeks and finds the law in the " given " of feeling, just as 
it seeks and finds the law for man's body in the ''given " 
of flesh and blood and nerve. And the moment it has 
found the harmony, the emotion of pure Reason in the 
perception of truth rushes in to support and confirm the 
emotion which is generated in the Teason'/eeli7iff of 
harmony. I say reason-ieelingy because the feeling as 
Itarmony is generated by and in reason. Reason and 
Feeling, the formal and real, are now in identity. 

Thus the Law for Man is the law that is inherent 
in the harmony of the whole nature, which also is 
the Ideal for man — his perfection as a mind and body 
organism ; and he can attain to this only in the course 
of the ages. That is manifest ; and it is also manifest 
that relative values must change with a changing civili- 
sation. 
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It will be now seen why I guarded myself by saying 
that " Temperance " was supreme law within the circle 
of the appetitive desires alone. For these are not alone : 
they are only an element in the total " Notion " of man, 
and must be assigned their proper place and no more. 
Asceticism, for example, would be justified, could it be 
shown that mere temperance was inconsistent with the 
free activity of the higher emotions ; still more, if incon- 
sistent with an ascertained ideal The higher plane of 
mind must always govern the lower, not cancelling, but 
sublating it Again, if I am a member of a civil society, 
mere personal Temperance will not exhaust my obliga- 
tions. The human universal governs. 

It may be said that we imperil both the moral and 
the spiritual which, by the consent of all the wise, can 
alone complete and glorify man's existence, by resting 
them on the uncertain result of man's feeling-experience 
and thought. It is God, however, that has, as a matter 
of fact, done so. Ethics and religion have a history, just 
as astronomy and hygiene have. It is a mighty task 
which has been deputed to men. Are we to shrink from 
it, and, sacrificing free reason, pray that we and all our 
thoughts and desires and volitions and acts shall be 
necessary modes of God's necessary nature ? Were it 
so, then the " Real " with all its confusions and contra- 
dictions and failures and pains would be the ethical; 
and The Absolute would be a bad Absolute. 

We end, then, as we began. The function of man as a 
Will-dialectic is to search for Law. This is a search 
for the processes that mediate the ideal fulfilment of 
all things, and which is consequently the law in them. 
So, in the case of man, it is a search for the reason- 
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ideal in his complex organism — ^a reason-ideal which is 
the Truth of fact and relations ; and, as such, the law 
in and of these relations — the mediating conditions of 
the ideal. In all his striving and activity, accordingly, 
man does not, as a matter of psychological fact, seek 
happiness. To say so, is to mistake his essential nature. 
Our analysis of reason shows that what man as man is 
ever seeking is the law of his being as a complex whole, 
which law is its fruition. We further see him 7iecessarily, 
as a dialectic, striving after the ideal in which the law 
resides, and this ideal is The Good. He finds the Law, 
the Ideal, the Good, when he finds the harmony of his 
total nature. In this fruition the Formal Law and the 
Real Good coalesce. Mere ''happiness," moreover, is 
as a matter of fact for ever unattainable by man ; and 
it would be well if he gave up the expectation at once. 
No thinking man ever spent one wholly happy hour. 



The Ethics of Man, then, consists in the actualisation 
of the Idea (subjective will-dialectic) in the complex total 
of his being which I have called the " Notion " of man ; 
and this actualisation is the Ideal, Harmony — The Good 
(formal and real). The actualised idea is the end of each 
created thing, and there is a kind of quasi-ethics, as I 
have indicated, even for the atom and the plant. The 
method of the universe is One. The end, the actualised 
idea, the ideal, are all, in fact, names for '* The Good ". 
In so far as any creature is diverted from The Good, or 
falls short of The Good, it is immoral or evil. In the 
case of man, the ultimate aim is the raising of the Ego 
to pure concrete " spirit " — a purpose immanent in the 
divine externalisation from the beginning. It is thus only 
by a teleological criterion that we can pronounce on the 
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goodness or evil of any thing or any act. In man, who 
can discern ends and project them and construct the 
thought of " The Good," the evil in him consists in per- 
mitting any desire or emotion to effect itself which is not 
guaranteed or permitted by the law imposed by Will- 
reason in him ; but neither the Ideal nor the Law can be 
independent of historical conditions. By the approval of 
** Conscience" in any particular case is meant the con- 
sciousness that the Willing is in accord with both the 
formal and real in the ethical act: i.e., the formal of 
self-determination (virtue, strictly speaking), and the 
real of the Good or Ideal, which is Law. 

The Good is a positive ; Evil is negation of The 
Good : it is a privation, an ignorance, or a falling away. 
And yet there would be no Good were it not for Evil. 
This subserves that. Thus it is that God-creative medi- 
ates His Ends on this our plane of Being ; and that in 
all things. 

And yet the distinction between Good and Evil is as 
real and absolute as is the fact of a teleological world, 
or of man himself. Good and Evil are the realities 
of the Absolute in His externalisation. The Absolute, 
we have seen, comprehends within itself its own finitude, 
lives as immanent in its finitude ; and moral and physical 
law are alike valid and veritable distinctions and op- 
positions within that divine finitude. I know no " Abso- 
lute," except the '* Absolute" of the Man-plane. God 
is immanent in the idea ; and that idea as individuated 
finds predicates of its own truth or falsehood of being, 
which are, in so far as clear and distinct, God's predi- 
cates. Distinctions, physical and moral, are not "re- 
lative " as within this system of ours, but absolute ; it 
is the system itself that is relative to (as being an 
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evolutionary stage of) the infinite process and totality 
of Absolute Being. What The Absolute may be in its 
totality of beginning and end I cannot '^ know ". That 
the absolute synthesis contains '' Being-absolute " as the 
implicit of the Whole I know ; and that is all. But of 
the Grod of this world — God as immanent in the finite 
series — I know, or can know, much ; for His laws are 
His way of working in the moral, as in the natural, 
sphere of the divine immanence and operation. The 
extemalisation, as we found, is not a helpless emanation 
out of Absolute Being unconscious and ignorant of 
itself : our Epistemology compels us, on the contrary, to 
interpret it as a willed or created system, which also, 
and therefore^ contains God Absolute as Being-dialectic ; 
and, therefore, as a God of Purpose. 

Let the heavens, then, try to evade the distinctions 
and determinations which we call the physical order, 
and chaos will come again : so, let man try to evade 
the spiritual order, and the chaos of each individual 
spirit will be a brief prelude to the wreck of humanity. 
These things, I repeat, are the truth of the Absolute 
as manifested — its revelation of its essential nature as 
finite. That the contemplation of them by finite mind 
brings contradictions, that is to say, yields relations 
within this our circle of The Absolute which we, as 
finite, cannot reduce to a conciliation, is simply to say 
that we are finite. The world we have is, when un- 
derstood, just as true and veritably valid in The Ab- 
solute as self-conscious mind itself is, and the stars 
above. Any other view is a crude Dualism. The 
ideals and " ought " of man are as much immanent God 
as the mathematics of nature. A definition of what 
those ideals and the supreme ideal. Harmony, are must 
rest on the nature of Man and the instructions of a 
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long experience, as together revealing the position he 
occupies in the cosmic scheme. 

Note. — See Appendix, Note 9. 



ETHICAL FULFILMENT. 

As a knower, man grasps particulars in and through 
the universal, detects the universal in the particular, 
and, finally, seeing all things in God and God in all 
things, he unites himself with God and has rest. " God 
alone," says St. Thomas, "can fill the heart of man." 
The highest function of the mind of man is to know 
God ; with all his getting, he must get God. With- 
out this, he stands outside the majestic movement of 
the universe ; he is an alien in the system to which he 
belongs. He is a creature of Time, not of Eternity. 
The externalisation is spread out before him ; and when 
he beholds therein Absolute Being as Reason, sum of 
Ideals, Law and Love in Law, he finds repose. It is 
man's prerogative, indeed, to proclaim this vision and 
to utter forth its praise. George Herbert puts this 
excellently : — 

Of all the creatures both in sea and land 
Only to man Thou has made known Thy ways, 
And put the pen alone into his hand 
And made him Secretary of Thy praise. 

Beasts fain would sing ; birds dittie to their notes ; 
Trees would be tuning on their native lute 
To Thy renown : but all their hands and throats 
Are brought to man, while they are lame and mute. 

Man is the world's high priest : he doth present 

The sacrifice for all ; while they below 

Unto the service mutter an assent, 

Such as springs use that fall and winds that blow. 
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He that to praise and laud Thee doth refrain, 
Doth not refrain unto himself alone 
Bat robs a thousand who would praise Thee fain : 
And doth commit a world of sin in one. 



But this adoring contemplation of the Infinite Spirit 
by the finite — the last enterprise of reason, is itself for 
use. The terminus of life, while we live, is not con- 
templation and worship ; nor the quiescence of rays- 
tic feeling; nor knowledge; but life itself: and life 
is harmonious activity. So true is this that repose, 
except after fatigue, soon leads to ennui and misery, 
and even the mystic contemplation of The Absolute 
becomes empty and barren. The attempt to live 
in such circumstances is like the effort to sustain 
bodily existence in a vacuum. The Will wills cease- 
less activity. Man lives not merely in the activity of 
thought and afi&rmation, but by externalising affirma- 
tions in his relation to all other things and persons. This 
is " mlling " as distinguished from Will. Like God, the 
finite Ego must become immanent in the particular. It 
must take its cue from God its prototype. The subjective- 
dialectic is, as Will, instinct with the form of End, ever 
seeking to carry itself beyond the affirmation of the idea or 
truth into the external expression of that idea in life and 
conduct. The inner must outer itself, if it is truly to live ; 
just as God does. And it is precisely because an ethical 
idea is always charged with motive-force that the emo- 
tion itself is only half-born till it passes into action : 
"The expression or action is the feeling at a higher 
power," says Nettleship (L, 82). It is the fulfilled 
content of the Feeling-idea. 

Thus it is that the Will-dialectic ever seeks for and 
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prescribes the supreme End, and also the particular 
ends, of activity: it seeks to eflFect itself in relation 
to things and persons; but it is not left to fight the 
unequal battle as pure cold Will : the emotion of and 
in reason and the ideals of reason impels to activity 
in words and deeds. Feeling permeates all; and in 
each and every ethical idea there is a non-rational ele- 
ment of feeling and emotion that impels and sustains. 
In feeling we have the driving force, the ethical dynamic. 
Thus the ethical act is always highly complex in its medi- 
ating ground ; and in it the whole man is expressed. 

It would appear, then, that ethical self-fulfilment is, 
as I previously said, a virile process, and that the 
ultimate for Man on this plane is not identity with 
"The Absolute" or with Absolute Being, but identity 
of finite spirit with infinite Spirit — that is to say, with 
Absolute Being as creative, concrete and immanent. 
And yet I do not need to recall that just because 
the Infinite is in the Dialectic as knowing and as gen- 
erator of ideals, a being on the man-plane of Being cannot 
fulfil himself on that plane. The ultimate of possibility 
for man, here and now, is not the realisation of himself as 
** spirit" in a harmony of the formal and real, but striving 
after that realisation. In striving consists the supreme 
virtue of a man. The blessedness of exalted community 
with the One-All has to be bought with a price. 

ETHICAL HISTORY. 

Man has a long history before he attains to a con- 
sciousness of his place in the divine system, and of 
the full obligations of true manhood. As little more 
than an attuitional animal to begin with, his function is 
to conserve and propagate his life by adapting himself 
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as best he can to his environment. It is a protracted 
struggle through the ages painful to contemplate. 
Man's sensitive organism and unprotected nakedness 
would leave him a prey to other animals and to the cruel 
pressure of nature, did not reason furnish him with tools 
for warfare and production, and gradually suggest devices 
for ameliorating his miserable lot. Thus, in his earlier 
stages of historical evolution, reason is inevitably utilised 
for material purposes alone. 

The ill-UBed raoe of men that oleave the soil, 
Sow the seed and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 
Storing yearly little dues of wheat and wine and oil 
Till they perish. 

As a self-conscious being, however, — as a Will-dia- 
lectic, man's function in the system of things is very 
diflFerent, as we have seen. He is supra naturam^ al- 
though still part of the natural order in so far as he 
is attuitional subject. As Will-dialectic, he is impelled 
not only to constitute ends and ideals, but finally to 
grasp all experience as a divine movement, and to see the 
particular in the One universal. This is his return to 
God, from Whom his negating Egohood for a time sepa- 
rates him ; and this is the ultimate goal of finite spirit. 

Man gropes along among outer sense-presentations 
to find the manner of the "display" of the universal 
Idea in its completed notion ; this is science of Nature : 
he contemplates the phenomena of inner sense — desire, 
impulse, emotion, and their relation to the Whole, in 
order to elaborate, in and through these, the full notion 
of himself as a harmonious concrete in the divine process : 
this is science of Ethics. While other existences are 
constituted for themselves and in themselves, man, by 
virtue of the Will-dialectic, which is the supreme and 
VOL. n. 16 
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dominating idea (the note of manhood) is constituted by 
himself /or himself. We must never grow tired of re- 
peating this ; for herein lies the ultimate metaphysic of 
Ethics, and the explanation of the slow and painful birth 
of ethical ideas and the man-ideal. The Will-dialectic 
which marks him off from other beings is at once man's 
distinction and his misfortune, his privilege and his 
peril. "Man," says Cardinal Newman, "begins with 
nothing realised, and he has to make capital for himself 
by the exercise of those faculties which are his natural 
inheritance. Thus he gradually advances to the fulness 
of the divine purpose in him. Nor is this progress 
mechanical, nor is it of necessity ; it is committed to 
the personal efforts of each individual of the species ; 
each of us has the prerogative of completing his in- 
choate and rudimental nature, and of developing his 
own perfection out of the living elements with which 
his mind began to be. It is his gift to be the creator 
of his own sufficiency ; and to be emphatically self-made. 
This is the law of his being." ^ " The advance of historical 
study," says Professor Pringle Pattison, " has long lifted 
us above the notion of an abstract conscience promulgat- 
ing to all men the same perfect moral law." Time and 
experience are needed for ethical growth ; because, for 
this, man has to know himself, and to comprehend the 
whole of himself, in his relations, personal and political. 
The philosopher's task, as an ethical historian, is to bring 
into explicit relief that which is immanent from the first 
in the man-mind organism, and to explain, if he can, ap- 
parent deviations from the straight line of logical de- 
velopment, as well as retardations and retrogressions. 
Knowledge is slow and " wisdom lingers ". There is a 

^ Grammar of Assent, p. 342. 
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process. But all moves towards Truth — the truth of 
man as well as the truth of all things in and through 
man ; and the End and Ideal and Law are in the Truth 
and nowhere else. It no more follows from the fact of 
growth that there is no absolute morality, than it does 
that there is no absolute physics. 

And when I speak of the absolute truth in ethics, 
I mean the ascertainment of that whereby the creature 
called Man can alone attain to his full fruition ; I do 
not raise the question as to the precise meaning of 
Good and Evil in Absolute Being as if He or It were 
a " thing " made up of properties. We have to seek 
the truth of all things — the meaning of all experience 
in and for a created Whole, and the truth in that is 
the truth of God on this plane of His immeasurable 
Being. The rest I leave in hands that are not mine, 
and all other men must do the same. I am hurried 
along and have scarcely time to take note of the ques- 
tions that arise, before I vanish from my place in *' The 
Absolute ". 

But even if the highest is never realised in me, either 

here or elsewhere, I see the ever-advancing tide of God, 

and have faith in Man and his destiny. Something is going 

on, something is being worked out. Let us pause in the 

midst of our self-indulgent sceptical moods and answer the 

question : " Is the tendency making for good or evil ? " 

If for good, then there is absolute morality as an ideal 

mediated through man on this plane of the divine life ; 

and through that alone can a man reach a higher than 

this, a greater than he knows; although his progress 

here can be, because of the infinite in all ideals, an 

asymptotic curve at best. Were the ideal realised in 

man he would no longer be man, and the words Good 

16 • 
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and Perfect would have no meaning. Man on this plane 
of Being is on his way, and the way is rough. The 
present subserves and predicts the future. The True, 
The Good and The Beautiful in their absoluteness are 
The Absolute. When I have attained to the vision of 
this, I have exhausted the resources of my finitude. 

Let us then come to the simple conclusion : On the 
attuitional plane Man is an aggregate of particular de- 
sires and impulses and emotions. On that plane he seeks 
satisfaction for one particular after another according to 
the circumstances of the moment. But Man being a 
dialectic has to transmute the disorderly particulars into 
a rational synthesis. This rational synthesis must have 
a regulative principle over and above the mere fact of 
the formal dominance of the dialectic itself. This regula- 
tive principle must be the ideal or Truth of Man — more 
or less vaguely understood as the experience of the ages 
grows. The note of the complex ideal is Harmony : 
this is the rational synthesis in the domain of feeling 
and values. This word denotes the successful energis- 
ing of the dialectic in the search for truth and law 
among conflicting motives to action. Now, at this 
moment and always. Harmony (or at least action that 
will not conflict with harmony) is the law of Man as an 
ethical being whether he is aware of it or not. To-day 
and through the ages the dialectic impulse compels the 
silent, but insistent, questions (crude and rudimentary as 
the answer of the prehistoric barbarian may be), " What 
is the supreme Good ? " and " How am I, a man, to medi- 
ate the supreme Good by identifying it with my Self as 
purposed ' end ' of my activity here and now ? " 



Note. — See Appendix, Note 10. 



MEDITATION XIII. 

MAN IN COMMUNITY : THE STATE.^ 

Intboduotion : A, General Propositions as to the foundation of a 
Ck>mmanity — Man carries himself into Society as : (a) a Being of 
Sympathetic Feeling which is source of Altruism as the basis of 
a Common Life ; (6) as a Free Will ; (c) as a searcher for Law — B. 
The prescription of Law with Penalty converts a Community into 
a State ; Source of Law — C, Postulates of a Community Life — 
D. Justice is Negative and Positive : State Limitations — E, The 
Person and the Social Organism. 

Introduction. 

A. GENERAL PROPOSITIONS AS TO THE FOUNDATIONS OF A 

COMMUNITY. 

It is obvious that the State is prior to the individual 
(logically). For a man cannot be an individual in any 
rational sense, that is to say as a personality, save in 
and through a community of men. Thus the individual 
exists as a ** person " through the Whole ; but none the 
less the " Whole " of a polity has no meaning except 
in so far as it realises itself in the individual parts. 

It is the " positive relations " in the nature of man that 
alone explain the congregating of men together; and 

1 My object in the following remarks is merely to bring into view 
the bearing of our past argament on the theory of the State. The 
subjeot^ is much too large and complex for adequate treatment here. 

940 
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these involve sympathy with his kind — a fellow feeling, 
much stronger than prevails among a herd of cattle or 
a flock of seagulls. Out of this emerges, and must 
emerge, Altruism ; as it does, in a weaker form, even in 
animals. Altruism is not a sacrifice of one to another, 
but a " give and take " among individual egos in so far 
as is consistent with the inherent claim of each ego. It 
rests on instinctive Sympathy, and is a feeling of Good- 
will to others (however rudimentary this may be) and 
a love of the Goodwill of others. Were it not for this 
sympathetic altruism men would not congregate for a 
common life. It is the foundation of life in community, 
and renders it possible. Sympathy and Altruism are 
the " positive relations " which counteract the negating 
individualism of men. 

Men do not enter into community of set purpose and 
with a self-consciousness of individual rights : to begin 
with, they, doubtless, find themselves herding with their 
kind almost unawares, like buffaloes or sheep. Sympathy 
and Altruism (as I have defined it) keep them together. 
And yet, it is as a free self -functioning Ego that a 
man enters a community, and his ** rights" as an indi- 
vidual are inalienable. Through the '* other" of his 
positive relations can the bare Ego alone fulfil itself 
and attain to the concrete fulness which we call per- 
sonality ; but, after all, it is an individual Ego (as con- 
taining the will-dialectic) that has to be filled and ful- 
filled. A community, accordingly, fails as an organised 
Whole which has not immanent in it, as its purpose or 
end, the fulfilment of each free individual Ego composing 
it. The free activity of each personality in and through 
the Whole is the ideal of a State. On the soundness of 
the parts depends the health of the Whole. 
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At all periods of its history, a Society (like all 
existents) contains two antagonistic forces which may 
be called individualism and miiversalism — the negative 
and the positive ; and it is only by the individual Ego 
subsuming the human universal into himself that the 
Society can fulfil itself as a harmonious organisation. 
So long as the individual puts himself into antagonism 
to the universal — the Law, he is an anarchic force. 

I have used the expression "inherent right"; and 
by this I mean that inasmuch as a man is a free self- 
conscious Ego, his '* natural right" as a member of a 
(Community is a right to the free development of his 
activities, industrial and moral. I know of no other 
" right ". But as each has this right, each must exer- 
cise it so as to respect the freedom of his fellows, or all 
must return to savagery — heUum omnium contra omnes. 

Individualism with its appetites and passions and 
^oistic self-seeking is always in evidence, especially 
in the earlier stages of society ; but reason is working, 
underground so to speak, and ultimately asserting itself, 
in individuals and communities alike, as regulator and 
controller of conduct Man, we saw, by dint of the dia- 
lectic in him and taught by his environment, gradually 
finds the law of himself as a person, and that law, as 
the formulation of will-reason, is the free affirmation of 
the timth of himself ^ at the point which he may have 
reached in his historical development. So in his Com- 
munity relations : he is ever seeking the hiw of life in 
Community ; and he cannot help doing so, because he 
is a Will-Dialectic. The final law of society is imma- 
nent from the first. 

Let me then venture to lay down certain general 
propositions : — 
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{a) Feeling is the basis qf Society, — Feeling as Sym- 
pathy is at the Wis of Society, and Sympathy generates 
Altruism which, again, is Goodwill towards others and a 
love of the Goodwill of others. Without this sympathy, 
prehistoric man would not form even rude and tem- 
porary external combinations for defence or acquisition. 
It is the sympathy of man with man, a consciousness 
of a human universal, which makes possible a com- 
munity of life and purpose. Feeling, then, is at the 
basis of aggregations of human beings. 

(ft) Man enters Society as a Free Will. — The function 
of Man is, as a free Will-dialectic, to fulfil himself ; and 
this fulfilment is the subsumption of what he has ascer- 
tained to be the supreme good, and of the process or con- 
ditions whereby that supreme good is to be mediated. 
Man cannot part with this, his distinction from all else, 
without sinking to a lower plane of Being. And he 
carries himself into the community which he forms. He 
is not the product of Society ; it is the other way about. 
Through Society he seeks the fulfilment of himself, 
materially and morally. He is so constituted (we have 
said) that he cannot fulfil himself except through his 
positive relations. He subsumes the *' other" into his 
individuality as the condition of its true life. But, un- 
less he does so *' freely," he forgoes his manhood. 

Man's true fulfilment as a member of society is, con- 
sequently, impossible, except in so far as his personal 
freedom as self-regulating is conserved. 

{c) Man ente?'s Society as a Law-seeking being. — Man 
as a reason, taking his lessons from experience, finds 
that the supreme Good — the ideal of Harmony, that is 
to say, Justice — is attainable only through Law, which 
involves the suppression of recalcitrant elements in his 
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nature. He is always as a Will-dialectic in search of 
the law of his being — ^the universal which is to control 
the particular. This also he carries with him into com- 
munity, just as he carries Freedom. 

As one of many men held together in a common life, 
each sees that his freedom of action is possible only when 
it is protected from the encroachments of other men ; 
just as he is aware that the true freedom of his own 
personal impulses and desires is possible only under an 
inner law that restrains and limits. He, accordingly, 
recognises the necessity of Law which shall restrain 
each within such limitations of free activity as shall 
protect the free activity of every other. This may be 
called the Harmony of individuals in community ; in 
other words, Justice. At first, it may be mere custom- 
law, to which men /eel their way, that operates ; but the 
self-seeking or weakness of individuals necessitates the 
formulation of Rule. No individual has " rights " which 
are not common rights. This is inherent in the mere fact 
of a community. But any individual may have privi- 
leges and rights assigned to him for the common good. 

R THE PRESCRIPTION OF LAW WITH PENALTY CONVERTS 
A COMMUNITY INTO A STATE. 

The formulation of Rule among men is Civil Law and 
the formula is "Thou shalt not'' ; and the right to utter 
this (it is presumed to be a common utterance), carries 
with it the right of enforcement and penalty. A com- 
munity can be called an organisation or "State" only when 
law and the power of enforcing law enters into its life. 

Law is a Ride mth sanctions. — Law, then, is a formu- 
lated Kule with sanctions, whereby the freedom of each 
is protected ; and this means that the purpose of Law 
is Justice, as guarantee of individual freedom. 
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Freedom, then, that there may be self-fulfihnent, and 
Justice that there may be freedom, lie (theoretically and 
immanently, I am not speaking of historical origins) at 
the foundation of an organised community of men. 

The promulgation of a Law presumes a lawgiver or 
'* sovereign ". 

Source of Law. — The focussing of concurrent wills in 
a law has, I say, for its end the freedom of each citizen 
in and through law. The origin of the law is in the 
Sovereign ; but he is not the source of the law. That 
is to be found in the general consensus as interpreted 
and formulated by the Sovereign. The methods by which 
this general consensus is to be ascertained is a separate 
question. By the wisdom of a single recognised Ruler, 
or by the deliberation of an oligarchic Council, or by a 
representative body set apart to collect the wills of 
individuals and deliberate on their true import and so 
counteract the element of personal idiosyncrasies and 
private ends — in any of these ways the general will may 
be ascertained. Such arrangements do not aflFect the 
theory of the State, i.e., the causes of its formation and 
the purpose of its existence. 

Freedom, the essential note of the man-being, can 
be conserved in communities only by law. As custom- 
law and positive law grow up, and legislative, judicial 
and executive authority are, for convenience, concen- 
trated in a few — it may be in one — with power of en- 
forcement, the members of the community (now only to 
be IBrst called '' citizens ") do not, by acquiescence in the 
law and in the action of judicial and executive author- 
ity, part with their freedom except in this sense, that 
they are no longer free to do " what each likes ". But 
that is the abstract bare will of the negating individual. 
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not the will of a being of reason who can be free only 
through law which is a universal. Men, even in primitive 
times, are not fools, and they are well aware that the free- 
dom of each individual, as subject to common law, is 
thereby, as a matter of fact, guaranteed and extended. 
And just as in the personal moral sphere will is free only 
in so far as it is identified with recognised inner law, so in 
the infant State the freedom of each citizen is identified 
with the operation of outer and coercive law. A is no 
longer " free " to injure B; and a community of bufialoes 
might almost recognise in this an extension and guaran- 
tee of the free play of the powers of each member of the 
herd — freedom through objective law — a universal which 
each particular must make his own, or sufier penalty. 

The Sovereign does not confer "rights" save in a 
formal sense : he recognises them ; and his problem 
must always be how to conciliate the supremacy of Law 
with subjective freedom. The so-called conferring of a 
right to vote, for example, is merely the formal recog- 
nition of a right already existing, and can be withheld 
only by the common Will for the common Weal. 

C. POSTULATES OF A COMMUNITY LIFE. 

The act of entering, or the fact of belonging to, a 
community-life contains implicit an oath of loyalty to 
its dictates. Just as through inner " law " alone an in 
dividual man is a free person, as distinguished from an 
animal, so individuals living in community can be free 
relatively to each other, only in so far as they live under 
a universal or law. If a minority reject the law and 
prefer to indulge their own arbitrary caprice, they 
are rightfully coerced by the Sovereign, and, if neces- 
sary, they may be expelled. They are crushed out by 
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a Power which they never formally acquiesced in, it is 
true ; but they have to be taught that the postulate of 
a possible community is that all shall pull together, and 
that the common law is a law for each. There is a tacit 
pact to this eflFect from the beginning, and the non-social 
man has broken it. He himself is contradicting himself ; 
for on entering into a community, or by remaining in it, 
he virtually said, " I hereby will to respect the wills of 
others, and to accept the interpreted sum of those wills 
as expressed in law'\ Strictly speaking, a minority 
has no " rights " save freedom to alter the law on the 
ground that it is not just. If there be no machinery 
for altering what is held to be an unjust Law, then re- 
bellion is justified in the name of Society itself. 

But there is another postulate of Society-life, viz., a 
tacit pact that the act of the Sovereign, i.e.^ all laws, 
shall aim at the good of the whole, not of a part of 
the community alone; least of all at the good of the 
Sovereign. A few, by getting possession of material 
resources, may legislate in their own interests as indi- 
viduals or as a class. A democratic majority may also 
do so. In either case, we have social disorder which 
may end in disruption. These postulates constitute, it 
seems to me, a *' Social Contract" — implicit, of course, 
not formulated. 

Accordingly, there would seem to be nothing mys- 
terious, nothing even new, in the foundations and aims 
of a State. Fulfilment of the individual personality is 
now merely writ large ; the aim of a State is the ethical 
fulfilment of a community of free personalities in traffic 
with each other. And Justice is that which makes this 
freedom and fulfilment possible. 
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Thus we find that a community of men resting on Sym- 
pathy or the Human Universal is, like the individual man 
and the universe in which he finds himself, a teleological 
organisation. It has from the first an implicit ideal, 
and that ideal, like the ideal for the individual man, is 
Harmony or Justice — ^an ethical ideal. The State is an 
ethical organisation. Its purpose is to enable men to 
fulfil their function as men in the sight of Gk)d. 

Man, accordingly, does not cancel himself in entering a 
community life. He seeks a fuller self. It is the positive 
relations of man with man that mediate his fulfilment as 
a person. The man who looks to the interests of his own 
negating individuality only and evades the positive al- 
truistic relations as determined by custom or law is 
anti-social, and must be suppressed, if a civilised Society 
is to continue. Man enters into community, aware that 
only so can his self-fulfilment in material matters be pro- 
moted, and dimly conscious also that his ethical self-ful- 
filment — the growth of a narrow and barren individuality 
into a full concrete personality — is only so possible. 
Like every other monad, he can fulfil himself only 
through the "other" — his positive relations. It is the 
positive relations of the monad that connect it with the 
universe, and return to it and make its fulfilment pos- 
sible. So with individuals in an organised Society. 

D. JUSTICE — NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE. STATE 
LIMITATIONS. 

As Beason seeks Harmony or Justice for the individual 
within the personal sphere of feeling-motives, so the 
Sovereign seeks Justice in the objective sphere of per- 
sons in their mutual relations. It is customary to speak 
of social justice as " negative " and " positive," the former 
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being the prohibitive laws which protect the freedom of 
each individual from the encroachments of other indi- 
viduals, the latter being laws which are promotive of the 
general interest as a whole with a view to a more civilised 
and rational life. It is, however, impossible to draw a 
hard and fast line between negative and positive Justice, if 
we take into consideration the indirect, as well as direct, 
eflTect of laws on the freedom of the citizen. In these 
days, for example, sanitation may be held to include all 
that promotes the physical vigour of a people and, if so, 
we are under obligation to bring it within the field of 
legislation and penalty. Then a State is bound to 
remedy obvious injustice as between citizens or classes 
of citizens wherever it finds it. The laws which aim 
at this may even rightly be included under Negative 
Justice {e.g., Factory Acts, etc.). 

If the further purpose of the State be to make 
it possible for the individual to fulfil adequately his 
specific function as a man — that is to say, as a spiritual 
being, it is bound to remove obstructions in the way 
of progress, and generally to facilitate the higher life 
of the citizen by its laws. This becomes an object for 
the consideration of the State in proportion as an ideal 
of man is diffused which regards the necessary and use- 
ful activities that serve the bodily organism to be merely 
the starting point of man's true life. The one word 
that symbolises these loftier purposes is Education. Re- 
ligion, Knowledge, Art and even Recreation in all their 
forms are thus among the legitimate aims of a State. 
These things fall under the head of Positive Justice. 

The above consideration at once forces on us the 
vexed question as to the limits of State Action — a highly 
complex question. If the State, that is to say, the 
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'* Sovereign," truly embodies the will of the citizens, there 
would seem to be no limits to State action save those 
which negative justice, always supreme as conserving 
the personal freedom of each, imposes; and, further, 
those which a theory of the nature and function of man 
suggests. If our past interpretation of the meaning and 
cosmic function of Man be the truth, the State, while pro- 
viding opportunities and guidance, will do nothing for its 
citizens which they can do for themselves. In his rela- 
tion to both material things and spiritual things man is 
essentially a free self-regulating energy, and whatever 
represses or supersedes this must weaken his moral fibre, 
and, in the long run, enfeeble the whole State. The 
statesman should study the mind of man, says Aristotle. 
When, next, a State is not satisfied with passing laws 
and seeing that they are executed, but itself proceed 
to administer them, we have centralised bureaucracy 
and the insidious legislation of a bureau. This it is the 
party interest of political communists to promote, since it 
is a long step to the despotic social organisation which is 
their ideal. A bureaucracy will destroy the very nerve 
of the ethical life of a nation, if it does not decentralise. 
However these complicated questions may be from 
time to time settled, this I think is clear, that even in 
its crudest form the State is always ethical, always 
educational. It promotes not only freedom, but fulness 
of life for each ; moralising each by teaching submission 
to law as containing freedom, if by nothing else. In 
the mere recognition of law man finds a rational need 
satisfied and (it may be only sub-selfconsciously) feels 
that the Sovereign is not merely a policeman, but an 
ethical centre and force. 
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Just as the end of Man, as a personal Will, is that 
seif'Ochieved fulfilment which alone is the truth of his 
nature, so the aim of the State (or general Will) is 
the promoting of the fulfilment of each citizen, which 
fulfilment must yet be 5^^-aohieved through the organ- 
ised Society. 

E. THE PERSON AND THE SOCIAL ORGANISM. 

It is a truism that it is impossible for man to realise 
the fulness of his personhood save in and through a 
society of men, just as it is only through society and 
co-operation that he can achieve his highest material 
well-being. Without communities, the capacities and 
ideals of each man's rich potentiality of nature must 
lie dormant, and he can be little more than the most 
cunning of animals. Fulness of being is otherwise unat- 
tainable. We are here in presence of a universal truth, 
as previous meditations have shown. No one thing in 
the universe is isolated ; no one thing in the universe 
can fulfil itself, save by going out of itself, so that 
*' the other " in all its variety and wealth becomes the 
thing itself, and constitutes the real, as opposed to the 
formal potency, of its essential nature. It is by sub- 
suming his positive relations that each individual can 
alone fulfil himself as a concrete person. The individual 
citizen holds this attitude to the social community. To 
find himself, he must lose himself in the whole. He lives 
for the whole that he may truly live for himself. Even 
God finds Himself in His " Other," or externalisation, 
and fills his Being with that which is Himself and yet 
not Himself. The Method of the Absolute is One. It 
is false, accordingly, to say that a State is a mere 
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aggregation of individuals combined for the sole pur- 
pose of keeping the path clear for the accomplishment 
of the individualistic ends of each. This is the baldest 
*' negative justice ". It is the individualism of the Re- 
naissance and the Protestant Beformation run to seed. 
Individual freedom as negative justice must, it is true, 
be first of all secured ; but the State is much more 
than the police-machinery of individualism. It is an 
aggregation of men seeking, by the mutual help which 
organisation and consequent law give, the fulfilment of 
each " person " ; but this through the whole and for the 
whole. This ethical function of the State is the sole 
justification of Positive justice, and its gradual realisa- 
tion can alone give stability and permanence to a polity. 
On the other hand, we must remember that the whole 
is made up of persons ; and to speak of the State as an 
'* organism," in which social custom and law and tradi- 
tion are everything and the person of little account, is 
to speak of an abstraction. A conception, such as this, 
leads logically to a despotism, open or veiled, secular or 
religious, which would crush that free and full personality 
of each for the very sake of which the State exists. In 
the social evolution the "person" is always in evidence : it 
is the consentient acquiescence of each " person," taking 
his cue from some prophet, priest or king that, through 
a subtle and sympathetic responsiveness, makes custom 
and law to begin with. It is the ethical aims of the aris- 
tocracy of mind that are ever being organised into a pro- 
gressive State as its motive force — organised into the 
universal of the State that they may be a support and a 
guide to the weakness of the individual citizen. An idea 
which, originating with the few, is finally acquiesced in 
by the whole community and becomes law, is reflected 

VOL. II. 17 
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back as law into the persons constituting the political 
society, and finds its justification in the elevation of each 
to the standard of the best. In the beginning and in 
the end the State issues from the " person," and its for- 
mulation of life must return to the "person". There 
ought, accordingly, to be a free flow of the reason of 
each, and above all of the best, into the mind of the 
Sovereign ; so that the general Will (by which I merely 
mean the will of the Sovereign in the form of a law) 
may find a ready response, and be a true moral force 
in the mind of each citizen. This is the only guarantee 
of assured progress. The ultimate aim is the ethical 
growth of each citizen through his universal relations : 
but, as in the cosmic method, the particular in its 
soleness is naught, and the universal in its universal- 
ness is naught. The universal has no existence save 
in the particular, and the particular has no fulfilment 
save in and through the universal. 

It is only when the sympathetic response to the ideas 
of great personalities is such as to permeate the mass 
and alter their way of looking at life, that these ideas 
become permanent factors in the gradual evolution 
of aft ethical polity. The action of personalities is 
effective and rapid as an evolutionary force in pro- 
portion to the diff'usion of their ideas among the mass. 
The progress is illusory which is not from within, and 
slow. The Universe is a continuous One, and, neither 
in vegetal life nor conscious life is there any breach, 
but only an infinite gradation. The upward movement 
is always from within, not from without. " Function " 
precedes organic structure, it is said : in any case, a 
variant function carries structure along with it. The 
State, accordingly, must evolve from within, and it 
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gradually grows out of the growing needs and ever-en- 
lai^ng conceptions of the individual citizen. All must 
look to their prophets for guidance and for the creation 
of spiritual needs, and to the Sovereign to satisfy them. 
** Everything great and good/' says Fichte, ** on which 
our present existence rests, and from which it has pro- 
ceeded, exists only because noble and powerful men have 
resigned all the enjoyments of life for the sake of ideas." 
** The animal in man," says Amiel, " becomes human only 
late in the day and then only in the beautiful souls, the 
souls alive to justice, goodness, enthusiasm and devotion." 
Some talk of the State, which is an organisation of 
free persons, as if it were a mysterious organic entity 
to be called "Humanity" or the "social organism" 
in which individuals are moved by an unseen hand. 
This is, in fact, a confused form of political pantheism ; 
or rather, I should say, it is atheistic pantheism. The 
god to be worshipped is " moral tissue " ! This abstract 
conception is, I say, political pantheism and dangerous 
to liberty. It involves a mediseval absolutism, with 
God and the Church left out. The State is not an 
abstraction, organic or other, but a concrete living com- 
munity of " persons," of which the organising principle 
is ethical purpose and law : and, when all is said, the 
end of the organisation as a whole is its return to the 
person so that each may through the whole realise him- 
self. The State, doubtless, is greater than any individ- 
ual citizen, but it is for the individual citizen that it 
exists. And is not this what Plato means when he 
maintains that "The Good" for the State is possible 
only by the virtues of the individual, while, on the 
other hand, the good State makes the complete virtue 
of the individtial possible? And does not Aristotle 

17* 
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follow the same line of thought when he deals m his 
Ethics with the subjective characteristics of virtue 
whereby a man is best fitted for life; and» in the 
Pontics^ when he is considering those forms of gov- 
ernment and administration which best admit of the 
activity of personal virtue by themselves embodying an 
ethical conception? So with the religion of Christ: 
the Prophet of mankind cares nothing for States or 
Churches or for corporations of any kind ; but only for 
individual souls. Spiritual associations are agencies for 
keeping alive among men the truth of the relation of 
Gk)d and Man. It is inevitable, unfortunately, that their 
tendency must be to despotism, because their very or- 
ganisation rests on the assumption that they have 
exclusive access to the mind of God. Thus we have a 
Monism which is untrue to the nature of Grod Himself 
in relation to His creatures. 

I would sum up these notes (dictated entirely by 
the philosophy of Man which I have endeavoured to 
expound) in these words : In the origination and final 
organisation of States the freedom of each person in his 
industrial and spiritual relations is always the implicit 
End and the mediating idea is Justice : a whole coDsists 
of parts, and there can be no " good " for the whole save 
through the parts. 

We have, of course, been talking of an ideal State 
and assuming a free constitution ; and it is a truism 
to say that the conditions of men have been, and still, 
in most places, are, such that the few must not only 
furnish ideas (as has always been the case even in 
inchoate barbarous communities), but also govern ; just 
as it has been through the few, or rather a great per- 
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sonality here and there, that man has been raised from 
savagedom. We must not, on this account, forget that 
the immanent idea and aim in all government is always 
Justice, negative and positive, as mediating personal 
freedom and ethical fulfilment. That State-constitution 
is best which best promotes this. And there have been, 
and are, social conditions which make Justice unattain- 
able save through an autocrat. None the less the ideal 
conception of society is the true conception, to which 
we may approximate, but to which doubtless we shall 
never attain. 



MEDITATION XIV.^ 

NEGATION AND THE APPABBNT LIMITATION OP GOD. 

Negation and the activity nnder limitation of God-immanent : Con- 
flict — ^The Casual and Contingent — Position of Man — Monism and 
Freedom. 

It is necessary to return to Negation before entering on 
the subject of Evil. 

Nothing can be left outside the notion God, we have 
seen, without affirming the independent existence of 
something which is not God and is alien to His 
Being and activity. Negation, then, is only a moment 
in the externalising of Absolute Being — a moment in 
the creative energy — the " that without which not," to 
use a Hellenic expression. Creation, as the othering 
or entering of God, is affirmation that involves ne- 
gation. As an abstract, negation and the phenomenal 
in which it inheres is not God : it is non-being ; but, as 
beent and concrete, the negating phenomenal is God 
as *' other"; for nothing can exist save God as a one 
eternal fact and process in the form of the " Many in 
the identity of the One ". 

And yet. Negation or *'the other" implies existence 
over against God, though emanating from God. This is 

^ It is scarcely necessary to say that this Meditation connects itself 

closely with the Meditations on Essence and Primordial Actuals in the 

first Book. See also Meditation V. in this Book, and App.^ Note 11. 
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the cosmic method — the way of the world. This negation 
is to be conceived, of course, like all else in the notion 
God, metaphysicaUy : all we can say of it is that it is ; 
and it must be within God as the Absolute Synthesis. 
God is, notwithstanding, infinite, because His limitations 
are within Himself. 

The fact of negation, plants, in the cosmic whole, 
individua from the primordial actual to man. God's 
way of procedure in creation would seem to be the 
creation of an infinite number of individua each con- 
taining its relation to all else ; these positive relations 
of each to each and to the Whole, beinff effected by the 
inherent nature of each hidividuum as " idea," and not 
super-imposed ; not instituted as if by an afterthought. 

Through the negation it is (no less than through the 
fact of transcendental Absolute Being) that we are de- 
livered from monistic Pantheism, which is atheism under 
another and sweeter name : in and through this negation 
the individual, as such, is saved : in and through this 
negation man is a free personality : in and through this 
negation he is a veritable subject, a "for-self," in presence 
of a veritable object, which also is a " for-self " : in and 
through this negation alone, the casual and contingent are 
possible, nay inevitable. Phenomenon qvxi phenomenon 
is, accordingly, not God : it exists by virtue of its not 
being God, and yet as being, in fact and reason-form, 
God. It is the sense-mode, the modality of the divine 
idea ; and, as such, the object of all " science " of nature. 
God does not lurk behind the phenomenon : He is in it. 
Nature is Absolute Being in the final moment of its 
creative mood. 
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It is the very fact of finitude and pluralism (which, 
in primary sentience, and always, besets us) that drives 
human reason, simply because it is reason and must 
take up experience dialectically or as a system, to 
search for a One. Without difference there could be 
no world : without a " One " everything would fly 
apart from every other. And when the reflective mind 
beholds the vision of the Infinite One in the Many, it is 
dazzled by the great light : the finite and many dis- 
appear from vision in the splendour : that which we 
sought to explain is even, for the moment, explained 
away, and the individual now seems to be naught ; 
whereas the fact is that each individual, as planted in 
the One Whole, has its own unique character, idea or 
essence, and has to fulfil its own life and to discharge 
its own cosmic duty, whether it be a star or a star-fish, 
a molecule or a man. 

We have seen, further, that it is out of the contem- 
plation of each individual thing as a known that we make 
large affirmations regarding the Whole of things. Were 
our conclusions not based on epistemology, they would 
be speculative in the popular and disparaging use of 
that word. But we have found each concrete ''thing" 
truly to be Being, Dialectic and Phenomenon : the 
determining moment we have found to be Essence or 
Idea, and the '* Determinate " to be the concrete 
"thing" before us. The individuation of the idea 
takes place at the crisis of materialisation or pheno- 
menalisation. At this point, or in this moment of the 
process, the idea commits itself to the Negation and is 
individuated : the Negation contains the prinnpium 
individuationis : it is the pmncipium indimduationis : 
Being and not-being are there, and the concrete deter- 
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minate as an individuum is a synthesis of affirmation 
(essence, idea) and negation through the modality. And 
now, but only now, can we speak of the presentation 
before us as a distinct entity "for itself". What is 
true of the " thing" is true of the univeree. Each par- 
ticular is a " case " of the Universal. Bigness counts 
for naught in metaphysics. 

It follows that each individual, then, as an individual, 
has its rights and duties and privileges, and has to 
fulfil itself in conflict with all other finite individuals : 
it has, in Spinoza's phrase, " to persist in its own esse ". 
The negation in each and every finite is, relatively to 
infinite Being, the basis of its individuality ; while the 
essential nature of each concrete thing is the determin- 
ing "idea". The elements in which the idea concretely 
fulfils itself are a phenomenal or modal manifestation of 
itself ; and at the same time, relatively to the " one" of 
idea, negation. All the elements, I say, in a complex 
" thing " are, relatively to the idea, the negation of the 
idea, resistant of the idea, and yet controlled so as to be 
the vehicle and true manifestation of the idea. This is 
what we mean by organism. In like manner, each 
" thing " in the vast system is, as conflicting with every 
other particular thing, relatively to it, negation and chaos, 
which it has to control to its own ends by selection and 
adaptation, if it would live. Thus at the roots of thought 
we always find that the existent is a teleological syn- 
thesis of opposites. 

The " idea " of Man, we have seen, is the objective 
Will-dialectic itself become subjective and raising the 
conscious individuality to self-conscious Ego.^ 

^ See Appendix 11. Note on Individuation, 
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The Casual and Contingent. 

The conflict of the rights of each individuum in a world 
of infinite phirals thus tends to generate casualty and 
a certain anarchy, which God, as Dialectic Aflfirmer, as 
essence or idea in each and all, reduces to ends — the 
ordered world we see. Does, then, Grod succeed in 
eflfecting a harmony in and through the negation ? As- 
suredly only partially on this man-plane of The Absolute. 
It is with difficulty that the " idea " can fulfil itself, be- 
cause of the resistant negation within the concrete thing 
itself and the strife of individuals ; and, as is patent to all, 
it does not always succeed either in the natural or the 
moral world. As a matter of fact, it would seem that 
this negation, which alone can make creation possible, 
always remains. What may be possible in the way of 
reduction to the harmony of the idea in the long time- 
evolution to which God in His finite activity has com- 
mitted Himself, no man can say; but as yet and in 
the past, the anarchy is there unreduced. Hope and 
Faith may fill up the ghastly chasm between the world 
as man finds it and what may be called the " Absolute 
idea " ; but no honest thinker can slur over the fact of 
apparent failure heretofore, if our criterion is to be 
absolute Truth, Goodness and Beauty, or the Ideal in 
any form. Evolution, properly understood, is indeed 
itself the proclamation of the fact that the world is a 
living, teleological world ; and Evolution itself proceeds 
by strife, retrogression and failure.^ 

^ That the idea and the ooncrete phenomenal run on parallel lines, 
seems to me to be a baseless speculation. I prefer to take things as 
I find them. Let us grant that the determining idea is evidently 
striving to make the modal an adequate display of a spiritual faot, 
but let us also admit that it is resisted by the very conditions of its 
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Needless to say that the noumenal moments in the 
extemalisation are not themselves in Time : they do not 
follow each other. God is always a One in His extemal- 
isation — One with Purpose — the Absolute Idea. This 
is what we mean by the Timeless or Eternal. But the 
phenomenal extemalisation is a real Time-Order, and 
God here works, and has to work, under time-conditions. 
True, since He was in the beginning as initiating Will, 
He is conscious of the end : the Dialectic teaches us 
so much ; but the end is unattainable except through 
striving — the striving of God Himself through the striv- 
ing of His creatures. God's method is the method of 
liberty, and liberty may pass into licence. Were it not 
so the world, including man, would be a fated and fate- 
ful machine. An element of chaos is in the universe, 
and this has to be reduced to the Absolute Idea ; but 
this only through the fulfilment of the idea in each indi- 
viduum — the positive relations whereby each enters into 
the Whole ; for only by entering into the whole can it 
fulfil itself. If it were an isolated unit it would be 
little more than a bare mathematical point. 

" How " it is possible that Absolute Being can contain 
in its initial Will the realised idea, and yet move into 
Time and the finite where the process of realisation is 
slow and laboured, we cannot tell ; nor can we tell the 
'* Why ". But the action of the subjective dialectic 

oonoreteness, in which is the Negation of itself. And, even if the 
idea succeeded in so reducing the negation as that the concrete whole 
should be adequate to the idea (as in Nature it often seems to do, and 
in our ideal imaginings always), it would be a conquest — a subjuga- 
tion. The horses and the carriage would not be running alongside 
each other, but quite otherwise, if things are to get along at all ; unless 
we introduce a new element as a controlling deus ex machina. 
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furnishes an analogy. To attempt to answer such ques- 
tions is an attempt at the Synthesis of The Absolute — 
a task beyond a finite being. It is the given world, 
and the record of present experience that we have to 
interpret — Man's plane of Being. 

The phenomenal, again, is the realm of science and 
within the mechanical (physico-chemical) conception ; 
and beyond what the fact of Being and the Dialectic 
yield, I can know nothing of the inner process of Uni- 
versal Mind in the evolution of nature, save what the 
phenomenal itself yields me. I am in the hands of the 
physicist. The process of Absolute Being as creative 
seems to be like that of man in the growth of know- 
ledge, mz., A with a diflference which gives A^ A^ and 
so forth. But we can say nothing regarding this till 
science has proceeded further in the completion of its 
task. Meanwhile it must keep within its own limits 
and not afiect a philosophy at all. Whether he will or 
not, the man of science must take from metaphysics 
such fundamental explanation as there is. It gives him 
Being and Dialectic — ^a living and moving teleology 
and he will struggle in vain to throw these off. 

I speak of God as immanent in this world of His 
extemalisation. There are other worlds I do not 
doubt ; that is to say other grades of Being. You, 
reader, and I are not the last word of God ; and 
God be thanked for that. It is the modus eodstendi et 
operandi of the God of Man that I speak of. And 
if it be said that I demand of the reader that he 
shall modify his traditional view of God, I would 
reply. What does the evolution of this world, organic 
and inorganic, intellectual and moral, reveal to us save 
a progress through strife and failure and oppositions? 
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What does the melancholy history of the human race 
reveal to us? And secondly, I would ask, Is the 
notion of God as presented by me truly different, 
save in its philosophic basis and technical expression, 
from the conceptions that have animated the great 
religions — not least the Christian Religion ; and also 
those philosophies that attempt a synthetic view of the 
whole of experience ? It is not my business to write an 
apologia pro Deo. The process in and of God is the 
process as we find it in Man and Nature. This is the 
way He mediates His ends. You and I and all things 
are contending with chaos along with God, in striving to 
fulfil the idea of our essential being. The impulses, 
feelings and emotions which in the animals are brought, 
so far, under the constraint of the reason in them are 
in man set loose ; that is to say they are anarchic, and 
have to be reduced to the idea by man himself, with the 
help of God. This is the sphere of practical Ethics and 
of the spiritual life. 

Let us conclude, then, that each determination or 
idea is striving to sustain itself and effect itself in the 
matter of its negation, that each mind-matter monad is 
negated by all others similarly striving, and we shall 
find in this conception the element of the casual and 
alogical in the cosmic system. The striving is the 
striving of God ; but only a^ the idea of each, in and 
through His finite creatures — a striving towards the 
fulfilment of the " idea " in each whereby alone the 
harmony of the Whole can be ultimately reached. Each 
contains the possibility of the Whole. 

All, then, is conflict and struggle : this is the plan of 
the externalisation : a conflict from the primal mind- 
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matter monads up to man, as he knows to his cost. 
This struggle is intensified with every ascending category 
of existence. It is easier to find a perfect piece of metal 
than a perfect plant, and so on. To what End all this 
distressful agonising efibrt and constant failure ? Ercason 
can point to a solution only by first showing that the 
Objective Dialectic contains End or The Good, and 
thereafter, concluding as to the *' character" of ends 
and their mediation by the honest interpretation of 
empirical facts. Of this again. The important point 
to emphasise here is that each individuum, while held 
bound to the throne of God (so to speak) by the 
immanent idea in it — the divine affirmation, is set free 
in so far as it is a concrete individuate to work its 
own brute will within the limits of its nature, whatever 
that may be. What we call free will in man might on 
lower stages of creation also be called (in a sense) free 
will. This is the character of the Negation — freedom 
to realise itself ; this is to be an individuum. 

What is the inevitable result? An element of the 
non-rational in things and a tendency to chaos, I have 
said ; and this although constantly being controlled to 
order by the idea in each and in the whole, can never, 
under present conditions, be wholly obliterated. In 
Man as a personality we find this painfully illustrated. 
There is not only a struggle between individual persons, 
each seeking its own, but a struggle ivithin each person 
between the idea and the negating elements whereby 
it is a concrete. 

The concrete individuum, accordingly, in so far as it 
is a negation of the idea, acts arbitrarily and blindly for 
itself, and in opposition to the idea and the Whole ; and 
its acts are not the operation of the idea, but (so to 
speak) outside it. They are not causal in the dialectic 
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sense of the purposed. Accordingly, neither in a prim- 
ordial actual nor in the highest actual we know, viz. Man, 
are they the acts of God : they oppose the divine affir- 
mation in so far as the individual does not subsume the 
divine affirmation and effect a harmony. As opposed to 
the idea, the acts of the individuum are wilful and casual, 
and counter to the Will of God— the idea. Hence God 
is not the Author of Evil ; but He is certainly the Source 
of it. Only in the idea and implicit ideal is God im- 
manent in His fulness. He is the Source of Evil only 
in this sense, that His creative externalisation could not 
take effect, except under conditions of negation, finitude, 
chaos, evil. And God's work in His Universe, and 
man's work, is precisely the reduction of the negation 
to the affirmation, thereby overcoming it. God's life 
in the universe is, accordingly, an active and strenuous 
life ; and He has thrown on self-conscious beings the 
responsibility and distiuction of doing their share of the 
world-task. 

Further, Time, or an immeasurable " one-after-the- 
other," is within the externalisation. As externalisation, 
God exists as Motion, Time and Space. God is temporal 
and finite, as well as eternal and infinite ; and the work 
He has to do has to be done in Time. It is a progres- 
sive and evolutionary work ; and in so far as i&od is 
finite, He is not actualised fulfilled idea, but an actualis- 
ing process. If there be a far-off End, an ultimate result 
of all this incessant conflict, it can only be either the re- 
absorption of the finite externalisation into Being- Abso- 
lute and, ipso factOj its annihilation, or such a reduction 
into union with the Absolute Idea as will leave the finite 
still finite, but now the perfected vehicle of the Divine. 

If the absolute idea in the heart of Absolute Being is 
always a realised idea, then Absolute Being may go to 
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sleep, 80 to speak, and live in a kind of mystic, idle and 
complacent contemplation of its own mysterious inner 
activity. This is not the conclusion to which analysis 
leads me, in my desire to be tme to experience. I 
have to speak of the man-sphere of Being, and it seems 
obvious that Absolute Being, in finitising its inner 
nature as a world, involves itself in a constant struggle 
to maintain and effect its ideas. The Negation imposes 
this struggle ; and I think we must admit that the 
aspect of Absolute Being presented to us as an actu- 
ality is a continuous immanent living process of in- 
tention and contention. If it be not so. Absolute 
Being in externalising itself neither thinks nor wills. 
The Whole is static — an unmeaning and helpless emana- 
tion, and we are driven into philosophic pessimism, and 
must preach the suicide of Humanity. On the contrary, 
we are in a living, moving world. God is working in 
Nature and Man. Man also is working in and through 
God for the realisation of ends in himself ; and that 
for God and with God. 

The bearing of our argument on what is called Evil 
is obvious enough. It brings Evil within the Divine 
Method. And Absolute Being as Creative Will, must 
have been conscious of all this as the necessary mode 
of its externalised life — the path which the Absolute 
Idea had to tread in order to fulfil itself in Time and 
Space, and reach the full manifestation of Itself, which 
must be a manifestation in and through individuals in 
whose idea the ideal is immanent. 

Position qf Man, 
Is there no escape for man, then, out of all this ? If 
for the highest functioning of God on this plane of Hi^ 
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Being, viz., finite self-conscious mind, there be an escape, 
we can look on mere Nature, animate and inanimate, 
as nothing more than our field of activity and self- 
fulfilment The answer is, as we have frequently seen, 
that in His highest creative effort, God has thrown the 
actualisation of the idea on the creature, and that phy- 
sical pains, the difficulties, crosses and despairs of life 
are for man the chaos of oppositions which he, himself 
a finite god, has to use for the growth and fulfilment of 
himself as spirit. Without these oppositions, man could 
not find the conditions of a self-perfecting ethical process. 
In so far as he labours to actualise the idea of himself in 
himself and for himself, he works for God and God is 
with him, and the self-perfecting spirit will, after the 
dissolution of its present bonds by death (which kills 
the phenomenal negation), assuredly find a life with the 
God in whose likeness it has made itself. 

However this may be, let us recognise the fact that 
God is operative in the idea only, and that the idea is 
ever striving to reduce the negation in the individual con- 
crete to itself ; but that so far as self-conscious minds are 
concerned, God leaves them to fight their own battle, 
and to efiect their own conciliation with Him. Man has 
to take God and make Him his own. God assuredly is 
not unwilling that man should do so ; the gates of His 
Temple are ever wide open to receive. In truth we are 
already in Him and of Him ; we have only to open 
our eyes to see and our ears to hear. God, mean- 
while, does not need to be fawned upon ; He stands in 
need of no ritualistic expedients or ceremonial devices 
to conciliate a love which is ever there, and which He 
is ever pressing upon us by being ever present in us. 
In Scriptural and popular language, He runs to meet the 
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penitent — the man who has for a time fallen below the 
idea ; and falls on his neck. He rejoices that one more 
is saved from a world which is full of difficulties and 
sorrows — which, alas, could not be helped, if there was 
to be a world at all. It cannot but be that man, being 
doomed to so heavy a burden, should call forth the com- 
passion of (jod, however we are to interpret that word in 
an Infinite Being. Man has, indeed, a right to claim it. 
Strange it would be if God were not a God of Love, 
and if Man who has to bear God's burden had to devise 
priesthoods and penances to appease His wrath ! Man 
must not allow himself to be cowed by false notions of 
God, and in the name of religion to blaspheme His 
majesty and goodness. The only thing he has to fear is 
his own defection from ideals — the only sin he has to 
dread as unforgivable is the sin against the Holy Spirit, 
that is to say, the call of God within him which he may 
always hear if he will only listen. If he thinks he can 
do without God, he is mistaken. 

It may be objected that my attempt to interpret 
experience, while honest enough, leaves difficulties and 
apparent contradictions unsolved. But my position is 
that man s " actual " necessarily contains contradic- 
tions : this is precisely the state of man or, as I would 
prefer to say, the state of God on this stage of His 
evolution — this plane of infinite Mind as finite mind. 
But it is in my right, if not also in my duty, to fonn 
some reasoned conception of the Absolute Whole in 
which I may find rest and which may adumbrate, 
if it does not actually yield, an explanation that 
may be rationally held as faith, if not demonstrable 
as knowledge. I think that my conception of the 
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Absolute Synthesis is already given in my epistemology. 
Whether it be so or not, we are, as thinking beings, 
driven, in view of the contradictions in our experience, 
of the failures in nature, of misery, evil, death, and the 
seeming futility — nay, grotesque absurdity, of human 
life, to form some conception of the Absolute Whole 
which will contain the possibility, at least, of such a 
conciliation of things as shall enable us to remain loyal 
to the God whom we know in part, and give signifi- 
cance, nay, a solemn meaning, to Man — God's greatest, 
strangest, divinest and most deplorable work. 

No doubt I may conclude that all explanation, even 
approximate and probable, is hopeless ; but if so, then 
we add to the indictment against the God of this universe 
by protesting against this further aggravation of man's 
lot. Retiring into the scepticism of despair (which is 
far removed from the frivolous scepticism of the man of 
the world or the pitiful whining of the decadent minor 
poet), I must rend my garments and sit down in ashes. 
It is, doubtless, open to me to stand erect among the 
ruins of thought and to give myself, as stoutly as I can, 
to the work which I find lying to my hand. I am one 
of many beings forced into existence I know not how, 
and for what purpose I know not ; but I have wants to 
supply, cravings to satisfy : ilfaut vivre. Let me attend 
to these and do my best to cheer my fellow passengers 
in the ocean-ship which comes I know not whence and 
seeks no haven ; but which is doomed and foredoomed 
to storms and disasters, wreck and annihilation. This 
is for a virile sceptic a healthy attitude to life ; and for 
the practical man it may suffice, because he does not 
question origins and ends, but accepts the authoritative 
interpretation of those who say they have solved the 

18 • 
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mystery. But to the theoretic mind, which is mind at 
its highest level of thought (and thought, let us remem- 
ber, is the essential note of the man-being), such an atti- 
tude to life is nothing but a blind refuge from despair. 
If I cannot have knowledge, I mmt have a belief — a 
working theory which fits the facts on the whole and 
justifies the idealism and the Hope, Faith and Love and 
infinite aspirations with which I am, as a man, so un- 
accountably endowed. I desire to find some way of 
looking at human life which, while pointing to Faith 
and Hope as essential to its fulfilment, is yet rationally 
grounded in the nature of things, and not a mere sub- 
jective phantasy. 

I do not speak of God Absolute — 

The Power that fashioned Man 
Measured not out thy little span 
For thee to take the meting rod 
In turn, and so approve on God 
Thy science of Theometry.^ 

This Absolute (call it *'The Absolute" or "Absolute 
Being ") is unknowable as the Fountain of all. I speak 
of that Absolute as revealed in nature and in the heart 
and mind of man — Man's Absolute. I am here within 
my rights. 

Moiiism and Freedom. 
All philosophical explanation tends to Monism. We 
have scarcely begun to think the ultimate thought of 
the world, before we find ourselves inevitably reducing 
all difference to a One. What I would emphasise is that 
the Monist who is strict and logical, and yet, somehow, 
satisfies himself as to the freedom or quasi-freedom of 

^ Dante Bossetti. 
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man, occupies a wholly untenable position. The One of 
origin and process and end appears in various forms ; 
but they are all ultimately the same, whether called 
physical or metaphysical, material or spiritual. Absolute 
Will; Abstract Cause and the Causal chain; abstract 
persistent Force ; a primordial generative egg unfolding 
itself according to necessary law ; Absolute Ego un- 
folding itself as Dialectic ; Infinite Being stretching out 
two correlated and inevitable arms — thought and ex- 
tension, and evolving the world in necessary geometrical 
sequences and modes ; finally, generative atoms or 
electrons evolving a universe as a necessary dynamical 
product — these are all monistic conceptions. And, 
whether they lean on the material and mechanical or 
on the spiritual, they must yield a dead universe; 
and to speak of the individual, whether molecule or 
man, in any sense in which the individual as such 
has a meaning, reveals, it seems to me, confused think- 
ing. What, for example, of the self-conscious Ego? 
On a strictly monistic basis man's willing and thinking 
are in every movement as much determined as the 
planetary system. The universe is an automaton, and 
each part of it is an automaton, and man is only the 
most complex and wonderful of automatons. There 
is nothing to choose between the terms. Mechanism, 
Necessarianism, and Determinism (when this last is used 
as the euphemistic expression for the others). A dire 
iron fatalism is ofiered to us instead of a system of in- 
dividua with freedom inherent in them according to the 
category of each in the ascending scale. 

Whence, then, this irresistible tendency to the One 
and the cancelling of the individual? I have en- 
deavoured to explain it in a previous Meditation. It 
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lies in the neceesity of the sobjeodye dialeotio. When 
I grasp the 'imagined*' Total (as I mnst also grasp 
each partkmlar) as under the dialectic — the teleologioo- 
caosal notion in its {HrisM moments of initiation (kinetic) 
mediating groond (formal and formative) and end — I 
inevitably grasp the beginning in the end and process, 
and the end in the beginning. It is a one movement, 
reducing all to the unity of apperception aftw a dialectic 
form. 

And I find freedom in this very &tct that the subjective 
dialectic — ^the ''idea" of the man-beingp is itself the 
very Form of Freedom grasiHug all experience ; but not 
grasping itsell It is transcendental. It itself, by its 
very nature, is the standing (Hrotest against the Ona 
But, it may be said, ** When you reflect on yourself as 
subjective dialectic, are you not compelled to include 
it aiso in the One ? " In a sense, Yes ; because, as a 
matter of obvious fact, I am a part of the universal 
Whole — in it and of it But within that Whole I occupy 
a unique position. As a matter of fact I am within the 
whole ; but I do not grasp myself as involved in the 
one process of the whole. I cannot do so, if I try ever 
so hard, without contradicting my essential nature as 
given in reflective experience. This would be for the 
subjective dialectic to stultify itself, to afiirm itself and 
negate itself by one and the same act. And when I 
imagine that I am bringing myself as pure dialectic (and 
consequently as Ego) within the series, I am, in fact, 
only bringing within the whde my own covicrete man- 
nature, and, in the very act of doing so, aflSrming '' that 
which afiSrms'' as in its essence a free movement 
within and above that nature. My hand can grasp 
many things, but it cannot grasp itself. Given the 
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free nisus which I call Will, and whose form is the 
dialectic, I recognise this oa the idea or essence or 
"form" of the man-being, of the "notion" of Man; 
dominant, supreme and regulative in thought and con- 
sequent conduct. I start from this in my interpreta- 
tion. The last and highest term of the necessary finite 
escapes from the series and turns round on the finite to 
explain it. 

The free activity of the system of individua, again, con- 
tains, as its own very condition of freedom, the casual and 
contingent; it reveals the inevitableness of the casual 
and contingent generally in the world of time and space 
experience. And, though in less degree than in man, 
I find this contingent wherever life is to be found, in 
ascending degrees. The more of life and mind, the 
more of the casual and contingent. 

Is there, then, no necessity at all ? Assuredly there 
is. But it is not in the " negation " that makes creation 
possible, but in and of the Objective Dialectic whose 
product is the "idea" of each individuum and of the 
whole. In the idea contending with anarchic negation 
lies the necessity of each and all : and this necessity is 
just the freedom of each and all, for perseverance in sua 
esse, in the face of the anarchic and chaotic, is alone 
freedom. Man's idea or form is the objective will- 
dialectic become self-referent, and his perseverance 
in suo esse is his perseverance in the freedom of the 
dialectic in the face of an experience to him anarchic 
and resistant, but which he has to reduce to himself. 
Meanwhile, the quality and kind of esse (the idea) is 
fixed for all existences, and, consequently, the kind of 
activity ; but the particular activities that flow from it 
are fluent and unstable. Negation^ whereby the indi- 
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yidumn is constituted, is resistance to the idea: free- 
dom is the victory of the idea ; and man puts the laurel 
crown of victory on his own head. 

But the negation, it may be said, even if it be only 
resistance, must be itself a cause in the Cosmic Scheme 
and in the life of man. Yes, it is a cause qua resistance, 
but not in the true sense of cause, which is teleological ; 
which is, in short, the Dialectic. True cause lies in the 
idea which is always itself the dialectia 

The thought of man will always seek to rest in 
Monism of some kind, if he leaves out of the calcula- 
tion himself, the thinker, and ftuls to find as the very 
essence of thinking, and therefore of himself, a free 
Will-energy transcending the presentation and flux of 
things and shaping all to ends which are at once scientia 
and ground of ethical activity. If thinking or reason or 
self-conscious mind (call it what you will) be not speci- 
fically this, it can only be mechanism — the mechanism 
of reflex action and dynamic interactions — a merely 
attuitional existence at best subject to the necessity of 
co-action by that which is not itself.^ 

The subjective dialectic solves the problem of the 
opposition of the necessary and the free in the fact that 
it is this very dialectic which, primarily, freely moylds 
the empirical content of feeling to a harmonious end, 

^ I do not slight, as some seem now to do, the traditionary argument 
for the freedom of man contained in the faot of moral responsibility. 
This means that if I aot in presence of a moral idea, I owe it obedience 
as law, and that if I aot in contradiction of it, I am conscious that it was 
open to me to have acted otherwise. The Ought thus involves freedom 
in the fact that it presumes responsibility and capability. This inferen- 
tial argument for freedom has its place ; but only as a support to the sole 
true demonstration of freedom, which is to be found in the analysis of 
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which is The Good; just as the artist also solves the 
problem by freely moulding matter to a harmonious 
result, which is The Beautiful. 

Again, if the reason of man be Will-energy, whose 
final moment is always End or Telos, Man is free. The 
liberty of indifference is a discarded doctrine ; even the 
willing because " we will," has for its end a motive — 
the satisfaction of the Ego as bare Ego. It is a free act 
but it is perverse : it is wilfulness, not will. It is the in- 
dividual asserting its bare individuality. We find this in 
the first moment of the dialectic only. When conscious- 
ness is a theatre of conflicting emotions, man, in delib- 
erating, is freely seeking End which is to dissipate the 
confusion. Willing in terms of the self-conscious end 
or idea is alone true freedom as opposed to wilfulness 
(which yet must be called a free act in a formal sense — 
an empty freedom). All other willing, even that which is 
good, is not free, but only the expression of the dominant 
impulse like the willing of an animal : and to this the 
term Volition or (better) Orection, or Conation, I have 
said, might well be confined. An impulse, though non- 
ethical, may yet, however, be free, if we deliberately sub- 
that which constitutes man as differentiated from all other beings. 
Standing by itself, however, it is not adequate. To begin with, it sets up 
in man a distinction between the rational and the moral consciousness. 
Man-mind is a unity and the moral would have no existence were it 
not for the striving activity of will-reason in search of the truth of 
man's nature, just as it searches for the truth of things generally ; 
which truth is the idea, and, as the ideal, contains in it the objective 
imperative Law which resides in all truth, simply because it is Truth. 
When in my self-conscious motive and consequent act, I deviate from 
the truth, my self-blame is, in its essence, the consciousness that I 
have fallen to a lower plane of Being and given the lie to my essential 
nature — the utterance of reason and of Grod in reason. 
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snme it aa md of actioiL Again* a yoUtion determined 
by a dominant evil passion i» a venial offence compared 
with the subsnmption of the evil passion itself, as con- 
scions end : this is the note of the wicked will ; and is 
personal sin. The scientific metaphysical conception of 
Qod as necessarily operating in all individual and the 
antagonism of this conception to the possibility of free- 
will| presents a difiBcolty only if onr cosmic theory 
contains the denial of individua. The denial of individua 
is monism; and, with the denial, all possible freedom is 
denied. 

Free Will, in short, is the whole subjective dialectic — 
not any one moment in it ; and this dialectic is precisely 
the plane which Man occupies in the evolution of 
Absolute Being as finite mind. It is reserved for him 
self-consciously to accomplish the truth and meaning of 
himself in and through the Universal — a process accom- 
plished in and for lower beings through their positive 
relations and by the reason in them. That only is truly 
free which can propound and will its own end. Hence 
we may say that freedom, as opposed to the formal 
n^ation by the individual, is alone to be found in the 
necessity immanent in the ideal movement which we 
have to make our own; and this necessity is the pro- 
cess of God-immanent in us, fulfilling us for ourselves 
and for Him. 
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NBGAHON A2n> BVIL GBNBBALLT. 

iHTBomTcnos. (1) God seeks the Good: DefinhioD ol BrO: Tba 
^psrant fufane of God: Sinfe and Disoord is ^m Melhod 
whecebyTheGoodismediaied. In Ihe world of thingi God ooii* 
BtanOy fuk; in Msn He Oways fads. (3) The ooeeaw of Om 
mwlimtnig process on the Whole : (a) Evil in Nstoie ; (6) Bvil in 
Sentient Ciestores; (c) Erfl sod Man generally ; (J) The Fain 
incident to the ordiiiary Hfe of Man. (3) The Good is domin- 
ant in the life of Man. 

Introduction. 

The question of the existence of Evil in its myriad 
forms arises, as a philosophical problem, only when 
Man has in the coarse of his time-history attained to 
the conception of God as One and Supreme. Prior to 
that, man accepts the inevitable, and directs all his 
strength and cunning to resist or elude the malignant 
and incalculable forces by which he is surrounded. It 
is the rise of the conception of a One creative Source, 
whose nature is presumed to be good as well as all- 
potent, that raises the question of the meaning of Evil. 
Inasmuch as subordinate spirit-agencies of Evil only 
place the mystery one step further back, we have to 
face the problem, "How is Evil possible if God be 
One, All-powerful, and Good?*' This is the popular 
way (as good as any, I think) of asking how imperfection 
in the Divine extemalisation can be reconciled with 
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the perfection of the Absolute Idea — the creative 
Thought which holds all within it as b^inning and end. 
To man no perfection is visible ; by man no perfection 
is attainable. 

The question of Evil cannot be evaded, and no theistic 
cosmic conception (or, as I prefer to put it, no synthesis 
of the Actual or Absolute Synthesis) is adequate which 
does not find some way of so looking at what is called 
'' Evil " as to reconcile it with the thought of God as a 
God worthy of our love, and not merely of a fear-engen- 
dered idolatry. The true service of God must, if our 
past analysis be correct, be a strenuous life in ethical 
ideals — a life in Him as sum of ideals — a co-operation 
with Him in effecting The Good. But in vain shall we 
counsel men to pursue Good as an end in itseffy if they are 
not persuaded that they are thereby fulfilling the pur- 
poses of an all-comprehensive Being in Whose hands 
are the issues of life and death, and Who is essentially 
benignant. If it be not so, then the more thoughtful a 
man is, the more must he be a pessimist ; nay, even 
assume the attitude of distrust and defiance of a Power 
which is either worse or weaker than himself. 

If we survey the history of the past and the facts 
of to-day, we stand amazed at the impotence, the de- 
vious errancy and the constant defeat of man. Let 
us take the words of Cardinal Newman (p. 387 of 
Apologia) : " Consider the world in its length and breadth, 
its various history, the many races of man, their starts, 
their fortunes, their mutual alienation, their conflicts : 
and then their ways, habits, governments, forms of 
worship: their enterprises, their aimless courses, their 
random achievements and acquirements . . . the great- 
ness and littleness of man, his far-reaching aims, his 
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short duration; the curtain hung over his futurity, 
the disappointments of life, the defeat of good, the 
success of evil, physical pain, mental anguish, the pre- 
valence and intensity of sin, the pervading idolatries, 
the corruptions, the dreary hopeless irreligion, that con- 
dition of the v^hole race so fearfully yet exactly described 
in the Apostle's words, * having no hope and without 
God in the world '. All this is a vision to dizzy and 
appal; and inflicts upon the mind the sense of a 
profound mystery which is absolutely beyond human 
solution." 

If what we have, in past meditations, said on Ne- 
gation be correct, evil, however we may define it, is 
cosmic, and man is only the chief of the unpaid creditors 
in an insolvent universe. The pain is a world-pain : 
"all creation groaneth". "The evil of sadness," says 
Schelling, "is spread over all nature — the deep inde- 
structible melancholy of human life." The evil in lower 
forms of existence re-appears in the higher forms with 
aggravations proper to themselves, while man, at the 
top, gathers them all into his self-conscious personality 
and his infinite capacity for suffering. In him they 
are focussed, and he has to bear not only his own 
individual sorrows but the sorrows and sins of a world. 
The width of his sympathy is the measure of his pain. 

What has just been said does not exaggerate the 
common opinion of reflective men of all ages. Let us, 
however, try to look at the facts as sanely as we can. The 
vulgar mind is too ready to call every pain and difficulty 
and miscarriage of daily life "evil," and disparage the 
goodness of Grod for what is due to their own impatience, 
petulance or cowardice. There can be no existence. 
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leMft of all living existence, without its conditions ; and, 
as we have seen, the conditions of the actuaUsation of 
the idea in each is by way of a process through contraries 
and opposite& Ttds is the cosmic divine method : and 
we cannot imagine any other that would give us a living 
world. 

(1) GOD SBBKS THE GOOD; DBFINITION OF EVIL; THE 
APPARENT FAILURE OF GOD. RECURRENCE TO THE 
BfETAPHTSICAL POSITION. THROUGH DISCORD AND 
STRIFE GOD MEDIATES HIS ENDS. IN THE WORLD OF 
THINGS, HE CONSTANTLY FAILS ; IN MAN, HE ALWAYS 
FAILS. 

I have not laboured to find for myself an interpreta- 
tion of QoA and Man to part with the conchuoons I 
taaye reached when I am foce to face with world-old 
questions. In dealing with the problem of Evil, as with 
all other problems, I believe I am merely making ex- 
plicit what is contained in the doctrine of Knowledge 
and of God. 

Absolute Being as creative God, is the dialectic form, 
mz.y Will, Mediating Ground and End. Moreover, He is 
a God of Love ; for we were compelled by the Dialectic 
to afiirm "the Grood" to be the End of the creative 
movement in the sense of the ideal completion and 
fulfilment of the idea in the sphere of Feeling as well as 
of fact. Accordingly, Evil may be defined thus : — 

(1) Evil is the failure of God-creative to realise the 
ideal of the individual and of the whole on the plane of 
Being which man occupies. 

Does G^ truly fail? Our answer must be, As- 
suredly : and the failure is more conspicuous, the higher 
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the grade of finite being. I think it is Epictetns who 
says that God does not " take aim for the purpose of 
missing the mark '' ; but, without doubt, here and now, 
the mark is constantly missed. 

(2) It is also Evil if the mediating process by which 
God moves toward the End — the Good — involves more 
pain and misery to the sentient individual than is neces- 
saiy to the attainment of the end. 

I have just recalled our definition of God-creative (i.e., 
as Objective Dialectic and as a God of Love) and rested 
my definition of Evil on that; and I must now also 
briefly recall our conclusions as to the " method "^ of God- 
creative as furnishing the only ground of the explanation 
of imperfection and discord. That method we found is 
the method of individuation. Each individual monad 
is a synthesis of the affirmation (or idea) and the negation 
of the idea. Each individual, also, is the negation of all 
others, and each seeks its own by the necessity of its 
nature. Hence the fulfilment of each monad is by 
conflict and strife : and all the more that the idea is, or 
contains, the positive relations of the individual to the 
"Other and the Whole," through the subsumption of 
which idea an individual can alone find its fulfilment. 
Thus our Time-system, in so far as it is a system or 
order, is, at every moment, the issue of contraries, oppo- 
sitions, antagonisms. And, let us note that it could not 
have been otherwise, if the method of the Divine ex- 
ternalisation was to be through veritable individuals : 
and, were it not such a system of mutual resistances 
and interactions, we should have a monistic, monotonous 
and dead, instead of a living, world. There would be 
only a spaceless, timeless, motionless One. 
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When we come to Man in the ascending seale, the ''idea" 
is the divine dialectic itself, whereby '' subject " is evolved 
into free Ego, but still, through the sublated empirical sub- 
jebt, involved in finite negating conditions ; and man has, as 
a dialectic or purposive will-reason, himself to fulfil him- 
sell His self-fulfilment is, like that of every other actual, 
mediated through difficulties, strifes, oppositions within 
his nature, and in conflict with his environment. The func- 
tion of the transcendental Ego is (like that of all other 
individuals) to subsume the idea, viz.^ the dialectic as 
determining its true life and positive relations, into itself, 
and not to remain an arid individual. It is only through 
the ** other *" that it can constitute itself a concrete Ego 
— a ** spirit ** mpra natwram. In so &r as the human 
Ego fails to fulfil itself as spirit, it does so through error 
or weakness : either Will-reason mistakes the true end 
of conduct or, having affirmed the true end, the initiat- 
ing energy is too weak to overcome obstacles and give 
eflTect to purpose. Thus man is himself the immediate 
** author" of all the moral evil by which he is afflicted. 
But God, as I have said, is the Source ; for, if we restrict 
ourselves to this plane of Being and consequently to 
Time, Grod has unquestionably failed to fulfil His idea in 
man. Nature in us is too potent, or the will-dialectic is 
too weak. Man is not adequate to his task. In all grades 
below man, God has to fulfil Himself in things for things ; 
on the man-grade. He has to be fulfilled in man by man, 
and man is not strong enough. Nor is this all ; the dialec- 
tic prescribes ends or ideals, which, as infinite, contain 
the impossibility of fulfilment : and consequently, in his 
most earnest eflfbrts to mediate in and for himself the ideal, 
which may be summed up as personal virtue, harmony of 
being and social justice, man is met by difficulties which 
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have been in the past, are now, and ever will be, insuper- 
able. The " idea," accordingly, is not only not fulfilled 
in us ; but the " ideal " eludes us. Moreover, even the 
best, in the effort to approximate to the fulfilment of 
the idea, are exposed to strife and pains which are, in a 
large number of cases, excessive, and such as offend the 
human sense of justice and mercy. 

Accordingly, one might be tempted to say, that while 
Grod-creative always seeks The Good — must do so ; yet 
on this grade of His evolution some other Being opposes 
and defeats Him. But this is a crude notion. Our philo- 
sophy teaches us that the negation is mthin the Absolute 
Synthesis which we call Grod ; His method is the method 
of individua, and involves negation as a necessary moment 
in a finite and living system. And if strife and frequent 
failure be the characteristics even of the inorganic, it is 
evident that these must increase in variety and intensity, 
as the mechanical categories are transcended, and as or- 
ganism, life and consciousness are evolved. With every 
step in the ascent, the freedom which is in every monad 
becomes more explicit, and the relations of the indi- 
vidual are multiplied. Hence the more of conflict and 
the more of failure, until we come to man who is his 
own god by deputy, and concentrates in himself all the 
antagonisms of all other existences. And over and above 
these, he has his own peculiar obstacles to completion ; 
and, toil as he may through the ages, he fails to know 
and to will the " ought " ; and, moreover, must ever 
affirm the unattainable. Absolute Truth, Beauty and 
Goodness he projects and strains after, with the as- 
sured conviction, meanwhile, that the very affirmation of 
them as End contains their impossibility of fulfilment, 
because of the infinite in them. Part of the content of 

VOL. II. 19 
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his life of reason and in reason is thus the proclamation 
of the necegsary incompleteness of his life, and the affir- 
mation of a Beyond — ^that one step more in which the 
hopeless and necessary contradiction involved in the 
ideal issues of the subjective dialectic may be resolved. 
He can, by exceeding effort, mediate his own growth as 
living spirit so far ; but the utmost he can attain to can 
only bring him as a bankrupt soul to the verge of a 
higher plane of the divine evolution. Accordingly, 
a man of pessimistic mood, oppressed with the records 
of the past and the discords of human life to-day, might 
well, so &r as he himself is concerned, sink into despair, 
and accept extinction gladly. But if he does so, he dies 
as he was bom, the supreme contradiction in all ex- 
perience, a contradiction which resolves itself in the 
Absolute only by self-annihilation I 

God, then, may achieve many purposes through Man, 
but He &ils to make possible for man, on this plane, the 
achievement of himself ; nay more, man's partial success 
is too often through superfluous pains. If we keep with- 
in this circle of Being, we are justified in saying that God 
in creating man has here and now missed the mark. The 
very nature and demands of the essence or idea of man 
make failure inevitable. Man would not be man were 
it otherwise. This is precisely what the man-plane of 
Being means and we have to accept it. 

Were the world wholly evil, we should be compelled 
to find its source in powers of Evil, or it might be that 
we might see in it a blind stupid movement that was 
indifferent to ends and gave rise without purpose to the 
series of painful events that constitute the experience of 
mankind. And were Evil only dominant over Good (in 
the sense of fruition and the joy of life), we should be 
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driven to a conclusion not very different. In either case, 
we should be philosophical pessimists, and, adapting our- 
selves as best we could to our environment, live without 
hope in the world. Our philosophical interpretation of 
experience points to a quite different conclusion. For 
unquestionably the process within the Absolute is a teleo- 
logical process. The End, or fulfilment of the idea, is the 
Good in the sense of spiritual fruition and joy, if not on 
the present plane of the Divine Evolution, then on another 
and a higher which is mediated by the present. Were 
it not so, the failure of the mediating process would be 
universal. Let us consider whether, as a matter of 
empirical fact, it is so. 

(2) THE SUCCESS OF THE MEDIATING PROCESS ON 
THE WHOLE. 

The success of the Mediating Process in achieving 
The Good in our experience is merely a question of fact. 
Let us try to look at this fairly and without exaggera- 
tion. 

(a) Evil in inanimate nature. 

Within the world of the inoi^anic the conflict of 
** primordial actuals " may be seen ; the warring elements 
find their visible illustration in the volcano, the earth- 
quake and the tornado. But so far as the inorganic is 
concerned, we have no reason to suppose that the 
creative end is not attained. 

In the organic vegetal world, on the other hand, the 
aim, idea or law constantly fails. It can effect itself 
only if the conditions which make possible the law are 
present ; and, as a matter of experience, we see clearly 
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enough that these conditions are constantly absent ; and 
yet the individual that perishes is allowed to make an 
attempt at life. This, indeed, would seem to be the 
sum: an aggr^ate of things and relations manifestly 
exists; but without the aid of the objective dialectic 
with its implicit prophecy of continuity and purpose, 
mere experience could not satisfy us that world-processes 
and events were being harmonised to any unity of issue 
whatsoever. If compelled by the fact of the Dialectic 
of the universe to affirm an issue which is a purposed 
issue, we are equally compelled, by what we see around 
us, to affirm that die movement in Time towards the 
completion of purpose is by way of failure of the process 
in innumerable existences to guarantee the ends of the 
individual, and that what the movement does accom- 
plish, it accomplishes through strife and difficulty. 
The incessant conflict ends abruptly in the dissolution 
of an organism where we expected the promised com- 
pleteness of life; or in regress where we looked for 
progress. Our empirical investigations might tell us 
that there is a living " system " ; but we should be at the 
same time compelled to recognise a pervasive casualty 
which seemed to be capricious, arbitrar}% and even Bac- 
chantic. 

And yet, spite of all, the natural system, inorganic 
and organic, is held together ; it is a co-ordinated whole 
and so far satisfies reason ; physical science finds its own 
conclusions practically valid. Not only so ; the system, 
strange to say, delights in going far beyond our merely 
logical expectations in order to stir in us aesthetic emo- 
tion and ideal constructions. What a beautiful natural 
world we havel "Its pictures," says Dickens, *'are 
not in black and sombre hues, but in bright and glowing 
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tints ; its music is not in sighs and groans, but songs 
and cheerful sounds." Solomon in all his glory was 
not clothed as one of these lilies. 

The Rainbow comes and goes. 
And lovely is the Rose, 
The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare, 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair.^ 

"The Good*' is assuredly dominant in unconscious 
Nature, and so Jar the mediating process, by way of 
contraries and failures, is vindicated. Let us conclude 
that this is so. 

{b) Evil in Sentient Creatures. 

When we next, however, pass to sentient organisms 
we have Evil aggravated by the presence in the animal 
of various needs that are not satisfied, and by the in- 
numerable pains of disease, accident and death. '' Look 
round this universe," says Hume,* " what an immense 
profusion of beings, animated and organised, sensible 
and active! You admire this prodigious variety and 
fecundity. But inspect a little more narrowly these 
living existences, the only beings worth regarding. 
How hostile and destructive to each other ! How in- 
sufficient all of them for their own happiness ! How 
contemptible or odious to the spectator! The whole 
presents nothing but the idea of a blind nature, im- 
pregnated by a great vivifying principle, and pouring 
forth from her lap, without discernment or parental 
care, her maimed and abortive children." Huxley, too, 
speaks of the "internecine struggle for existence of 

^ Wordsworth's Ode on Intimations of Immortality, 
^ In the Dialogues on Natural Beligion, part xl 
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living things". And yet we see that there is a vast 
Mid varied happiness in the animal world ; and happi- 
ness as fmition is ihe note of the fulfilment of the idea. 
I would also point out that the pains of animals are 
exaggerated by man through what I would caU the sym- 
pathetic MLacy. Death is no evil to them ; they look 
neither before nor after, and it is obvious that, in thei 
boon of life, God has given a joy in strife Mid activity 
which, taken in the aggregate, laigely outweighs the 
evils that they suffer from the inevitable. Assuredly, 
the success of the animal system as a whole must, spite 
of much apparently useless suffering, be accepted And 
we may say this, spite of the fact that there remain evils 
multiform and inexplicable. Hume exaggerates. 

In the sentient as in the non-sentient world, let 
us then say, that, spite of all we see. The Gk>od is 
dominant, if not always obvious. The system of Law, 
proceeding by way of failure, of pain, misery, destruction 
and death among sentient creatures, manifestly attains 
its end as a whole ; for, here as in the inorganic, things 
are held together and continue ; nay, they progress. 
The discord is co-ordinated, and the visible accomplish- 
ment overwhelms us with its wealth, although multitudes 
of individual beings have perished by the way. Chaos 
and contingency would seem to be more patent here 
than in the inorganic world ; but yet all is controlled to 
order on the whole. Thut would seem to be the record 
of Nature, including in Nature the body of man. Whether 
creation was an inevitable emanation or an act of Will, it 
must be admitted that a world, in which all vegetal and 
animal existences always and everywhere without effort 
and pain attained the completion of the idea in them 
and grew into that rounded harmony and equilibrium 
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of parts which we call fruition, would have been a world 
asleep. 

This, I think, we may conclude : the cosmic process 
both of the vegetal and sentient worlds is one which can 
attain its end, i.e., the cosmic order that we see, only 
through struggle and defeat ; and yet, while recognising 
this necessity, we see destructive forces involving misery 
and pain operative to an extent which is manifestly in 
excess of what is necessary to attain the purposed result. 
If this be so, then there is no use shutting our eyes 
to the fact that if God be One and Grood, He is limited 
by His own conditions of externalisation. Something 
happens which He did not " purpose," but which could 
not but happen if there was to be a finite world at all, 
and which He is labouring to overcome in order that 
He may actualise the Good. The head of the serpent 
is, we may say, already bruised : it has to be crushed. 

Now, the attainment of the Good would not mean 
the cancelling of the conditions of effort and pain 
•necessary to the fulfilment of each or of the Whole, 
but the making of these conditions possible of fulfilment 
without superfluous suffering. A rounded happiness of 
organisms, unachieved by effort and conflict, would be 
impossible in a world which was a system of " indivi- 
duals". Let us make up our minds to accept this 
proposition as self-evident ; but let us also face the fact 
that the mediating process for each existence too often 
fails, and, even when it succeeds, too often involves 
superfluous pain. 

(c) Evil and Man generally. 

In man we see evolved an individual which, as Ego, 
affirms itself and its own supremacy over all natural 
conditions. But the bare abstract Ego is of no worth. 
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As mere Ego it is onfy the first ** moment " of " Spirit," 
as we have said ; it is by reducing the Real of experience 
to itself asid so bringing itself into harmony with its posi- 
tive relations to the Whole that it becomes truly Spirit : 
only by so doing does it vindicate its title to the designa- 
tion. So much is this the case that a mui who in ordin- 
My life is constantly detiermining his course of thought 
and action with reference to the negating Ego as such, is 
supremely immoral; and may, in fact, become insane. 
Only by living in and through the " Other " can a man 
fulfil himself and vindicate his claim to the name of Spirit 
From abstract Ego, he makes himself a concrete person- 
ality ; asid the fulfilled supremacy of Ego over all is Spirit. 

We need not dwell on Man as illustrating cosmic 
evO in so &r as Qod fails to fulfil the idea in him ; 
because our position is that the ** idea " of man contains 
the necessity of its own seif'/iilfilmentf and if this be 
so, the idea is truly fulfilled so far as is consistent 
with his essential nature. The task of fulfilling him- 
self as " Spirit " is involved in the idea : Spirit is the 
immanent ideal. The question rather here is as to the 
conditions of the mediation. And these conditions 
are such that we are often forced to say of the human 
race, " All their years are spent in Thy wrath ". For, 
when we recall our own personal experiences of life, 
and, surveying the history of mankind, think of the 
universal pain, moral and physical, it would seem that 
we can hardly exaggerate the misery and severity of 
the conditions which contain the necessity of it all. 
Let us consider the situation. 

The evolution of the finite life of God on to the 
dialectic plane, which evolution is simply Man, carries 
with it a natural body, as its correlate, with heightened 
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susceptibilities. Man's physical organisation is such 
that the pain he can suffer is excruciating, and yet he 
is pitilessly thrown naked into the midst of hostile 
natural forces. Then as a being of emotion he is 
capable of grief that is infinite : he has the fatal gift 
of memory so that the sorrows of the past may be 
ever with him and fill him with dread of the future; 
even his remembrance of the transient happiness that 
may now and then have relieved his troubled exist- 
ence is infected with poison, for **a sorrow's crown 
of sorrows" is remembering happier things. Death, 
which to the animal is no evil, is to him a dire spectre 
casting a black shadow over his path — a king of terrors ; 
and he is so experienced in the harsh uncertainties of 
life that the objects of his tenderest affection are en- 
joyed with fear and trembling : he must hold them as 
if he held them not. He is capable of an infinite long- 
ing for he knows not what, to which the only response 
is shadows of shadows. He has forced on him a per- 
ception of the evanescence of things and a haunting 
suspicion of the futility of what he yet mtistj in his most 
vital moments, pronounce to be the highest and best. 
He has an intelligence greater than that of animals 
that he may puzzle himself with the hopeless contra- 
dictions of experience ; and this intelligence enables him 
to fight and tear and slay his fellow-man as the beasts 
cannot do, for now, by the gift of reason, cruelty each 
to each can be organised with a devilish ingenuity. 
When we think of all this, are we not entitled to expect 
some explanation of the strange cosmic event which we 
call Man? Or shall we in our despair once for all 
accept the conclusion. 

Our life's a oheat, our death a blaok abyss ? ^ 
^ J. Thomson. 
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When we oast a retrospect in order to see what 
humanity has done and borne through the ages, we 
find no comfort ; for history is a tragic record of foilure, 
of unmerited misery, and of flagrant injustice of man 
to man frightful to contemplate. And when we turn 
from the laige theatre of events to the life of indi- 
viduals, there is scarcely a family that does not yield 
a domestic tragedy; there is not an individual who 
has not his record of pain, moral and physical. He 
must be a very dull man who does not see things 
happen that make him exclaim, ''Shame on the uni- 
versal order, if order there be I " 

Again, we find that the weight of Evil, and of evils 
wholly irremediable, becomes more intolerable with the 
progress of thought and the heightening of human 
standards. ''In much wisdom is much grief and he 
that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow." The 
smug, self- satisfied citizen whose material circumstances 
content him and whose sympathies do not extend beyond 
his own barren individuality (the continued comfort of 
which he has insured even after death by signing the 
articles of some religious association), may go about in 
easy self-complacency so long as his own withers are 
unwrung. He leads a " ghastly smooth life," in Brown- 
ing's words, " left in God's contempt apart " ; and there 
we also may leave him. Where there are spiritual ideals 
and sympathy with suffering humanity, the bourgeois 
conception cannot survive for a moment. 

This wide and aniversal theatre 

Presents more woeful pageants than the scene 

Wherein we play. 

Even in moods of finest harmony with creation when 
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all seems very good, there yet lies coiled round the 
heart of all thoughtful men the " worm that never dies," 
and it is only in the hurry of the activities of life that it 
can be forgotten. 

The theory of Evolution, while stating the cosmic 
case more rationally than any other theory, leaves 
things essentially as it found them. One of the modem 
prophets of Evolution, sweeping aside the shallow 
pratings of his camp followers, tells us of the "un- 
fathomable injustice of the nature of things *'. We are 
also sometimes told, as if it lightened the load, that only 
for the '* finite spirit does Evil exist ". Such would-be 
explanations are merely re-statements of the fact. The 
finite universe is not a by-product ; the Finite is mthin 
the Absolute Synthesis and must be so explained. 



Let us note, however, that it is only when we thus 
generalise the Evil in the mediating process whereby 
alone " Spirit " can be achieved by man, and grasp all 
the ghastly details in one conception that what we have 
said is true. Let us leave this and fairly consider the 
ordinary conditions of the average man's life. 

(d) The Pain incident to the ordinary life of Man. 

We are, doubtless, quite justified in taking the sum 
of Evil in the past and present and placing the whole to 
the account of the Cosmic Process ; but so far as each 
person is concerned, the Evil in the world is to be judged 
as it touches himself and his own daily activities. If, 
giving free play to his imagination, a man insists on 
carrying about with him a consciousness of the aggre- 
gated evils of the past, present, and future, and reads 
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the whole into every failure or misery of his bwn, he 
carries a burden which Gt)d alone can carry, and be- 
comes the victim of a chronic sadness that may paralyse 
all his vital energies. 

Let ns, then, set aside large general statements as 
misleading. They focns all the evils of all the genera- 
tions of men in a single point Mid overwhelm us ; we 
then feel more than justified in pessimism and pronounce 
the world an evil thing. There is, however, no more 
evil in the world for each than each in his separate life 
experiences; and, in the average case, the pains and 
trials to which a man is exposed are not greater than his 
cosmic function demands. He has his daily diflBculties 
to overcome : he has vexations and failures to encounter, 
and these both of a material and moral kind : there are 
the uncertainties, perplexities and defeats incident to 
the mere living from day to day, aggravated by disap- 
pointments often unmerited, that make him resent the 
seeming immorality of the system of things : there are the 
fluctuations of bodily health ; the anxieties arising out 
of his relations to those he loves and that proceed from 
the sympathy that makes their sufferings his own ; the 
consciousness of his own personal offences against the 
moral ideal ; the awful helplessness which he feels in 
the presence of the death of those bound up with him 
in the bonds of affection ; and, finally, when he looks 
beyond his own little round, the prevalence of meaning- 
less and fruitless misery. This is a fair enough record 
of the experience of all men ; but these pains are not, 
in the majority of cases, greater than is necessary to 
the self- fulfilment of a being like man. 

All pains, however, are purposeless Evil, if we do 
not accept the teleological interpretation of our sphere 
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of Being, and the idealistic interpretation of Man. If 
the pains of life do not afford the occasions for medi- 
ating a man's own ideal perfection as self-conscious 
Spirit, and if, when he surveys mankind, the events and 
sufferings he beholds and the sacrifice of the noblest 
that especially afSict him, do not subserve a purpose, 
the worid in which he finds himself must be regarded 
as the fortuitous result of blind forces originating we 
know not, and care not, how. All is vanity and vexa- 
tion and wretchedness. There is no God, and Pessimism 
is triumphant. 

(3) THE GOOD IS DOMINANT IN THE LIFE OF MAN. 

We concluded that The Good, in the sense of the 
fruition and joy of life, was dominant in nature, in- 
animate and animate : what shall we say of the state 
of Man ? I would answer : It is false to represent 
man's destiny here as wholly miserable, even if we 
ignore the spiritual meaning of it all. A wholly 
pessimistic estimate of man's cosmic position comes 
either from the self-indulgent who are not disposed 
to respond to the duties of self-fulfilment, or from 
the weak and febrile ; or, it may be, from the victims 
of a morbid poetic imagination. There are tears of 
sorrow it is true, but there are also tears of joy. We 
may confidently say that to a man possessed of average 
health (and this is largely in his own hands) who well 
orders himself as the servant of the Living God, life 
abounds in happiness, if only he will generously accept 
it — the happiness of activity in the practical or theoret- 
ical sphere, the arduous happiness of striving to har- 
monise the inner life with the divine idea, the happiness 
that attends the contemplation of the beauty of nature 
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and the inexhaustible riches of Gkxi's displayed Being, 
the happiness of doing good and labouring to compen- 
sate those on whom the imperfections of this scheme of 
things have fallen most heayOy, the happiness which 
Art in aU its f onns yields, the consecrated happiness of 
human love, Mid the supreme blessedness reserved for 
those who see Grod. Nor are what the worldly call 
** pleasures " denied the righteous. Christianity is not 
asceticism ; it is the infusion of the ethical spirit, which 
is law, into the natural system ; and the pleasures that 
belong to that natural system are our birUiright, if only 
all be subject to law. 

Then, to man alone among animals have been given 
laughter asid the sense of humour to relieve the oppres- 
siveness of life — surely gracious boons. Nor should 
we, in summing up the account, forget that a charac- 
teristic of the creature Man is that, by a necessity of 
his nature, he forecasts ends and hopes, and with every 
rising sun he does so. It is only in unhealthy and 
morbid constitutions that it is otherwise. And we 
would ask those who, in the contemplation of the 
seeming futility of all the efforts of man and the fre- 
quent irrationality of things, despair of life and see no 
meaning in it, to explain this irresistible instinct of 
Hope. It is the antidote of despair, the ever-recurring 
proclamation of an end that is good and worth striving 
for — the daily aflBrmation of the value and significance 
of human life. 

If, further, we take mankind in the aggregate, let us 
not, even in our gloomiest moods, shut our eyes to the 
fact that, spite of the pains and miseries of earth, the 
sum of unimpeded life is always at every moment of 
this mundane existence, greater than the sum of pain. 
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" It is much easier/' says Huxley, " to shut our eyes to 
good than to evil." The animal joy of the child con- 
tributes to the general sum of happiness ; and as to the 
young and adolescent, may we not safely affirm, that, 
save in exceptional cases, no young man or woman is 
subjected to more evil than he ought gladly to accept, 
if he is to be moulded into true manhood, for 

Not without toil to earthbom man befals 

To tread the floors of Jove's immortal halls : 

Never to him who not by deeds has striven 

Will the bright hours roll baok the Gates of Heaven.^ 

The melancholy so often characteristic of youth is the 
pleasing melancholy of the poetic imagination only ; the 
true pains and sorrows of existence come later. In 
reckoning up the sum of felicity we are further justified 
in pointing to those numerous cases of men and women 
who seem to be left untouched by evils. Their material 
conditions give them no anxiety for those dear to them ; 
the path of life is for them smooth : they have never heard 
the beating of the wings of the Angel of Death. More- 
over, the selfish finite individualistic mind is protected 
by a cuirass of triple steel from sympathetically feeling 
the shafts that deal death and misery to their luckless 
fellows in the struggle of life. Nor, again, do the despair 
and the tears of things — what may be called cosmic 
sadness — affect the honest and well-meaning " natural " 
man as they affect the reflective and imaginative. He 
accepts his conditions, and lives in them happily enough 
until things go seriously awry. He asks no questions 
which he cannot, after a fashion, answer ; he aims at 
nothing which, with good fortune, he may not reasonably 

1 From the Greek poet, Nonnus, thirteenth Book of the Dionysiaca. 
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hope to achieve. He takes short views, and for the 
rest accepts the authoritative teaching that ** all is for 
the best". He is not afflicted with the soul-sickness 
of speculative thought ; and if he fulfil his ethical func- 
tion in the world, he has no more cause to dread the 
Unseen than the writer of theodicies ; for " All service 
ranks the same with God ".^ 

It may be objected that to the credit account of world- 
happiness I bring man when still largely in and of 
nature, while at the same time holding that his true 
function is to transcend it. But none the less is the 
happiness there as matter of fact ; and I would rejoin 
by asking the man of thought and of spiritual ambitions, 
would he, the sage, exchange his condition with that of 
the natural man or the pre-historic savage? If not, 
then the evils that accompany thought and elevation of 
life must have their compensations and a profound 
meaning. 

Again, we must not ignore the fact that the very 
distinction of Man involves our having the solution of 
our own difficulties thrown on us. Social betterment, 
material and moral, is in our own hands. We can, by 
the use of our rational endowment and by self-abnega- 
tion in the name of a large Justice, remedy many of 
the material and moral evils that oppress mankind. So 
to set ourselves against the spirit of evil is surely more 
manly than the whimpering sentimentalisms of the 
philosophical valetudinarian who sedulously cultivates 
a paralysis of will ; more worthy than the laboured 
composition of melodious verses on pessimism as the 
last word of philosophy. 

The reflective pessimist will admit that it is only 

^ Pippa Passes, 
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when our vitality and our rational powers are on a 
fairly high level that we can possibly think sanely. The 
Truth, which we then see, we formulate in speech ; and 
in the darker moments of the obscuration of the soul, 
we instinctively and wisely cling to the " sound form of 
words," waiting patiently till once again a living insight 
takes the place of a cold and formal faith. 

The conclusion of this Meditation is that as a matter 
of empirical fact the Good, as measured by fruition, is 
dominant in the world ; that obstructions, contentions 
and failures are inevitable if the world is to be a living 
world ; and further, that if the function of Man be the 
moulding of himself as a free spirit, what are commonly 
called evils are necessary to that end. All that we 
resent or deplore arises out of individuation and the 
contraries and opposites through which alone each can 
fulfil itself in a Whole which is a system. Why this 
method of God-creative? I may as well ask. Why 
creation at all ? Such questions have to be answered 
by the speculative thinker who vainly attempts a syn- 
thesis of the Absolute, not by me. A synthesis of the 
Absolute must reveal the characters of Absolute Being 
and deduce the world of particulars from these ! 
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MEDITATION XVL 

THE PBOBLBM OF EVIL {Gostisubd). 

The Mediating procese whereby Man conetitates himaelf Spirit: 
F^in in aU ite Forms is Evil only if its pnrpose is exhausted in 
Tim»— Bzoess of Ptain. 

The Mediating Process. 

I FEEL under no obligation to write mi apology for 
God's world in view of any interpretation of that world 
save my own. Enough if I can in any way meet my 
own difficulties. And I need here only allude to our 
theory of Grod-creative, of the function of Man to realise 
himself as Spirit, and of the conflict and casualty neces- 
sarily inherent in a world whose method is the method 
of individuation. I now take these positions for granted. 
If our interpretation of Man be a true interpretation, 
he mvst be left to find out for himself the purposes of 
God through the exercise of free reason in the midst of 
a multiform and (apparently) anarchic and painful ex- 
perience. He himself has to build every step on which he 
plants his foot and to erect altars of sacrifice as he climbs. 

No thinking man, I presume, will call the conditions 
under which the idea of Man is to be fulfilled, in so far 
as they are necessary to that fulfilment, " Evil ". If man is 
to be man, it is of his essential nature that he should 
ever strive and fall and encounter defeat in the actualising 

ao6 
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of himself. In the sphere of personal conduct, as well 
as in the domain of knowledge, he must pay the price 
of toil for all he hopes to achieve as truth, and then, 
alas, too often accept the fact of non-achievement. 
Such is man's place in the scale of Being, and it is 
weak as well as futile, to protest. Doubtless, if such 
be the method of man's spiritual fulfilment, then truly 
he has imposed on him a hard and never-ceasing task. 
Neither sentimental maunderings about the Good and 
the Beautiful nor the quietistic resignation of mysticism 
are relevant to the needs and duties of a being so con- 
ditioned. He must resolutely strive to realise himself 
as a Will-dialectic supra naturam, or sink to a lower 
plane of Being. 

Let us clearly understand, then, that the position in 
which we all find ourselves is one involved in the very 
notion of Man. So far as our vision extends, he occupies 
an exalted, though perilous, place in the mysterious 
life of The Absolute. For he is himself a free Ego, 
called upon to constitute himself ^ and to give himself 9i, 
place as Spirit in the divine hierarchy of finite beings. 
Ego as Spirit, supreme over conditions, is not possible 
save as the victorious issue of a long and uncertain 
campaign. 

As regards the difficulty of maintaining his corporeal 
existence, it is obvious enough that man cannot afford 
to evade his conditions without forgoing his specific 
manhood. Without these labours of uncertain fruit, 
and the chances and changes of this mortal life, his free 
personality would have no meaning : while to imagine 
it existing on other terms would be to imagine a self- 
contradiction. The general question, then, is, "Given 

20* 
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the Man-plane of Universal Being, does it contain its 
own justification ? " 

Of this we may be assured that the supra-natural 
movement within us which we call Will-reason (the 
subjective dialectic), and which, lifting the subject- 
individual out of t^e series of finite determinations, 
assigns to us the headship of our system, is compatible 
only with conditions similar, at least, to those in which 
we are placed. The same Will which, in its dialectic, 
constitutes reason in each of us, is, we have seen, at 
once the possibility of knowledge and the generator of 
moral and spirituiJ ideals : out of it also spring Hope 
and Faith.^ It is in the very structure of this reason 
also that God Himself is revealed as creative God whose 
End is The Good, and that we find ourselves sharers of 
His eternal life in the finite. We are thus privileged to 
be fellow- workers towards some divine issue. With a 
great price, doubtless, we buy our imperial position in the 
divine scheme, but are we quite in earnest when we curse 
the day we were bom ? There are moments of gloom 
for all; but which of us is prepared to sacrifice his 
endowment of subtle sympathy with all the riches of 
Being, the charm of nature whose " infinite variety cus- 
tom cannot stale " ; the susceptibilities of feeling which 
admit us to all the wonders of God; the heart-pulse 
that beats responsive to all the divine modes of re- 
velation — the ocean, the recurring seasons, the spectacle 
of the starry heavens ? These things make men as gods 
in their largeness of comprehension. Then, the thrill of 
human love is ours, the dramatic intensity of life, the 
graciousness of it in its finest forms, the search for 
truth — 

1 See " Death and Immortality," The Notion of Futurity. 
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The patient tracking of the world's great plan 
Through sequenoes and changes myriadfold,^ 

the humanity which makes all men one, the privilege 
reserved to man alone, freely, in the name of the Most 
High, to proclaim Him in the face of the finite, the 
imperfect and the false. Which of us, I say, is pre- 
pared (save in some passing mood) to sacrifice all this 
on the altar of indolent ease and animal content — the 
inglorious alternative? When a man reflects on these 
things, he is constrained to read a great meaning into 
himself and to be proud of the sad distinction of having 
assigned to him a share in vindicating for God, as for 
himself, the supremacy of Spirit in a world of oppo- 
sitions and negations. 

The processes of Nature and the facts of life are not to 
be measured by the desires of man but by the end of man 
as spirit. As regards physical pain, moral suffering, and 
the bereavements that afflict us : let any justly judging 
thinker cast a retrospect on his own past, and he will 
see that not only his struggle for material existence 
and the pains of the body, but the more grievous 
pains of the soul, the tears of spiritual distress, the 
longings for the unattainable, the shattered ideals, the 
enduring memory of errors and shortcomings, and the 
sorrows that have wrung his heart in the sadder ex- 
periences of life — have all been contributory to his 
fulfilling himself. Spiritual Law assuredly prevails. 
He has now, as his days multiply, gathered ''the 
far-off* interest of years " : the past evil is now his 
good. "Happy is the man whom God correcteth," 
says the Temanite. The spiritual pain of ethical failure 
perplexes us most. We know that this increases with 

ij. Thomson. 
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the elevation of spiritual ideals and the earnestness of 
ethical purpose. But if man's essential nature and his 
function on this plane of Being as understood in these 
meditations be correct, these pains, as correlative of 
the ideal, are necessary and in their issue good. The 
fact that pains increase with heightening ideals confirms 
our reading of man. 

Some of the more timid spirits among men will re- 
mind us that there is the load of Sin, not in the sense 
of actual transgression of the moral law, but of that 
connate depravity that separates man from God. Of 
this I would say: the consciousness of Sin is the 
consciousness of the antagonism in which the finite 
Ego as an individual finds itself to the universal Spirit 
This is an inevitable characteristic of the plane of 
Being into which man is bom, and has been rightly 
designated by theolc^ians '' original sin'\ But man 
is not responsible for this; and his task is precisely 
one of conciliation of himself with the Universal 
The method of the evolution of God as man cannot 
be placed to man's account. It is his actual trans- 
gressions that each has to see to. Assuredly he has 
to suffer for these according to the grade of their ini- 
quity; and if man is to grow in virtue, if his moral 
culture is to be made sure, if he is to be truly " spirit," 
it is impossible to see how matters could have been 
otherwise. We must accept our punishment with 
dignity. Repentance and remorse well befit us. 
Penalty we must bear — nay ought we not to insist 
on it for ourselves as a kind of moral right, in the 
interests of our own perfection and growth? What- 
ever may be doubtful in this difficult world, the moral 
order is not doubtful, and will not fail to assert itself 
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for individuals as for nations. ''Every morning doth 
He bring His Judgment to light ; He faileth not." But 
abject despair does not become God's partner in a half- 
born and inadequate world. Our true penance lies in 
action. If the condition of our self-forgiveness is suf- 
fering and renewed effort after the Good, ought it not to 
be so ? Man's transgression is not his damnation but 
his opportunity ; it subserves spiritual growth. Our 
weaknesses build up our strength : our defections re- 
affirm and elevate our ideals. 

In fine, if man be a free finite self whose specific 
function it is, as Will-dialectic, to know, and in that 
knowing, to affirm spiritual ideas which yield an ideal 
of life infinite in its character which he is to strive to 
make his own ; then, such a being is unthinkable save as 
subject to pain, exposed to error, to temptation, to de- 
flection from the right path, and antagonism to the Good. 
^Difficulty, failure and the stress of battle, are implicit 
in the notion of finite freedom and personality. " Pro- 
vidence has willed," says Kiint in his Pdddgogik, '* that 
man shall bring forth for himself the good that lies 
hidden in his nature and has spoken, as it were, thus 
to man : * Go forth into the world ! I have equipped 
thee with every tendency towards The Good. Thy part 
let it be to develop those tendencies. Thy happiness 
and unhappiness depend on thyself alone.' " 

All might have been different doubtless : but not any 
part of the system in which we are involved. We occupy 
a certain stage of the universal Divine evolving life. 

It is not happiness as a diffused sense of well-being 
which is the end of man's activity. The Stoic and the 
Apostle alike repudiate an interpretation so banal. Let 
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US clearly understand this. The end is simply the har- 
monious fulfilment of man's nature as a Will-Dialectic, 
whereby he becomes a Spirit and attains to that fulness of 
Being which is blessedness ; just as the end of all other 
existences is the harmonious fulfilment of their specific 
ideas. On this stage of Universal Being let us recognise 
the fact that such an equilibrium, physical and moral, as 
goes by the name of "happiness" is impossible for a 
creature constituted as man is constituted. This fact 
alone would drive us to find some other purpose in man, 
and to recognise in ethical completeness and the fortify- 
ing of Will the supreme end of his daily life. And 
when we do this, we find that ethical completeness — the 
virtue that consists in the dominancy of the Ego over 
circumstance is not possible unless it has obstruction, 
pain, inadequacy, failure to endure and to overcome. In 
a world where everything was easy and smooth, man 
would be wholly out of place, though the amoeba might 
find itself well situated. 

These words contain an answer to those who tell us 
that if God is infinite, he cannot be good, because in- 
finite power could, from the very first, make all things 
straight. But if the end proposed be a virile will — the 
dominancy of a free spirit over all that is not spirit, a 
creature so exalted could not be moulded save from 
within and by effort and struggle and suffering. No 
arbitrary act of the Divine Will could effect this end ; it 
would be a contradiction. Only by a toilsome process 
in time can the end be achieved. 

Let us conclude then that the conditions necessary to 
the fulfilment of man as a free spirit are not, speaking 
generally, " Evil," but Good in the making — the inevit- 
able method of a teleological world of free individuals. 
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Pain in all its /o)*ms is Evil only if it^ puiyose is 
exhausted in Time. 

I conclude that what are called evils in the life of 
the average man are the necessaiy steps of a process 
which is justified by the end. Evil appears only 
where the mediating process, whereby he is required 
to fulfil himself, presents obstacles greater than is 
necessary to that end. In a large number of cases it is 
so ; and we shall speak of this in the sequel. Again, if 
we limit man's life by the present finite conditions, that 
is to say, if Death close his history, then, I think, 
there is "Evil," in the sense of impotence, at the 
very heart of the world-process. For spiritual ideals 
are necessarily affirmed, as we have seen, by a 
creature on the dialectic plane of Being, and these 
contain their own impossibility of realisation under 
present conditions. As limited by these, man is in his 
very essence a hopeless contradictioa God Himself 
affirms a higher in him than can be mediated here, 
and thus man is necessarily a failure. The system of 
which we form a part is irrational ; and if it be true 
that God seeks the Good, He is in some mysterious 
way unable to accomplish it. A conviction of the con- 
tinuance of life after death is consequently the very 
nerve of rational optimism. The Christian conception. 

Life is probation ; and the earth no goal 
But starting-point for man,^ 

is the truth. That man (interpreted as we have inter- 
preted him) should '* ripe and ripe " only that he may 
" rot and rot " is an incredible supposition. 

^ The Bing and the Book. 
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I have not spoken of Death itself as an evil, because 
on this plane of Being it cannot be so regarded. The 
death of those we love is the supreme sorrow of our 
lives — one of the chief means whereby the human spirit 
is proved; but death, as the private lot of each individual, 
is not an evil Notwithstanding the dominance of the 
Qood on the whole, we yet see that man is in a distress- 
ed and perplexed position, which must, if the Good be 
tike purpose of the divine i»H)cess, be ended or mended. 
Death ends it or mends it. Man's destiny as spirit can- 
not be brought to an issue here. That is certain. And 
when to these considerations we add the multitude of 
evils that would flow from the annihilation of death on 
tibis plane of Being, we see that man's condition, so far 
from being aggravated by the feet of death, is alleviated, 
whether it be extinction or continuance. Death is one 
of the conditions of our tenure, and it is a condition 
that is in harmony with all the others, and lightens the 
load of existence. If the idea of man is to be fulfilled, 
there must be death : it is simply a necessary step in 
the evolution of the human spirit ; it is birth into a 
higher plane of the Divine evolution. But if man be 
what I have shown him to be, then death as end-all, 
while still desirable, is yet a flagrant contradiction in 
the spiritual order : it is then, to the speculative mind, 
the sum of evils : it is a grim sarcasm on man's ideals 
and aspirations, and makes a mock of the best and 
highest in him. 

Could man be interpreted as only a higher type of 
animal with a lai*ger power of adaptation to environment 
than other animals and as concerned only with material 
necessities, there would be no contradiction in death 
as extinction ; but, on the contrary, it might be hailed 
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as the too tardy conclusion of his difficulties and dis- 
tresses. It is the potential greatness and infinitude of 
man as spirit that recoil from the thought of death as a 
cosmic insult, if it be truly extinction. But, if there be 
continuance, we then see that death is an intellectual and 
ethical necessity for a creature constituted as man is con- 
stituted. He exhausts this life : he can see no deeper : he 
can go no further : for good or evil he has fulfilled the 
probation of earthly existence : he is weary : he must be 
bom again. Nay, that mankind as a whole may advance, 
the individual must retire. The mystery of death is not 
by itself a mystery : it is a mystery only in so far as life 
is a mystery ; and it is an " evil " only in so far as it 
is extinction — only in so far, therefore, as it is a pro- 
foundly immoral and glaringly irrational event. 

The whole spiritual interpretation of life is involved 
in the answer to the question — 

Do we move oorselves or are moved by an unseen Hand at a game 
That pushes us off from the board and others ever suooeed ? 

Are we organic products, like any other, passing from 
nothingness to nothingness, coming out of the dark and 
passing into the dark after fretting our little hour upon 
the stage ? 

Gome from the brute, poor souls — no souls — and to die with the 
brute. ^ 

Were it certain that man was not a free personality 
ever on his way upward — a way that must be rough 
and steep, if it is to afford him his opportunity of 
spiritual fulfilment — if, I say, he were not this, but only 
a vehicle for a Universal Life, being merely allowed to 

^ Tennyson's Despair, 
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piok up a few onimbs as they fell from the table of 
''The Absolute/' with the added insult of a few ne- 
cessary illusions, the conditions of human life would be 
wholly evil ; because they would be unmeanii^. Were 
this so, not one word could be uttered in defence of the 
system to which we belong save by the fowning slave, 
or by the traitor within the camp of humanity who, 
stupid in his astuteness, believed he was making private 
terms for himself with an all-powerful and arbitrary 
demiurga If, on the contrary, our analysis of man and 
our thecnry of Grod be correct, the difficulties and pains 
whereby man mediates the highest for himself are in- 
correctly called '' Evil ". Even his errors and transgres- 
sions subserve his true life. 

It may be thought that the optimism of these pages 
is too pronounced. I submit, however, that I have tried 
to look at the facts of life fetirly as they affect the average 
man, and this from the point of view of my analysis of 
knowledge and of the consequent Notion of God as set 
forth in previous meditations. If, however, I part with 
God as a God who necessarily seeks The Good and 
with Man as I have defined him, then, unquestion- 
ably, our universe looms before us as a huge blunder. 
Human life, heaving with emotion, borne aloft by ideals, 
vivid with hope, and all this wondrous world with its 
various beauty, its infinite subtleness of grace and tender- 
ness, is a mask of — Nothing I 

Excess of Pain. 

I have been speaking of the average condition of man. 
But what shall we say of the excess of pain so obvious 
to all who have a sympathetic feeling for their fellows ? 
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Unquestionably we must include all excess beyond what 
is necessary to the ethical fulfilment of men as " Evil ". 
And yet, even this is not wholly Evil if it can be shown 
to subserve the Good in the individual who suffers, and 
the Good for the Bace. Sorrows and trials of endurance 
are often seen to accumulate on the more unfortunate 
of our fellow-men, but we may say with Shakespeare 
that "in the reproof of chance lies the true proof of 
men " ; ^ for it is in the bitterest experiences that the 
specific attributes of man are called forth — faith, courage, 
resoluteness, spiritual greatness. The excess of pain 
that afflicts some may be said to be 

. . . the protractive trials of great Jove, 
To find persistive oonstanoy in men.^ 

It also, I have said, subserves the Good of the Bace ; 
for by the evoking of the highest spiritual energy in 
the few, it extends the moral possibilities of humanity. 
The sufferers (and we find bright examples in those who 
have endured, and even invited, persecution and martjrr- 
dom) will even rejoice in the sacrifice to which they 
are promoted. The supreme trials of faith and courage 
are the means whereby they are elected to the highest 
spiritual life. "I have chosen thee in the furnace of 
affliction." " When He hath tried me I shall come forth 
as gold." ' It is our duty in the excess of suffering to 
rise to the demands made on us, for our own sake and 
for that of our fellowmen. 

Let us admit then that even in the extreme strain to 
which the best are often exposed, and in the apparently 
wilful flagellation of circumstance, we yet find a pro- 
found significance. The man that suffers and overcomes 

^ TroUus and Cressida. * Ibid. ' Job xxiii. 
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is himself thereby elevated to a stoic steadfastness and 
mastery of fate, while the general human level is raised 
for all time by his heroic example. He is one of those 
who are elected to shine forth- 
Like a great i€&-mark 
Btanditig every flaw and iavin^; those that eye them. 

But whjj it may be asked, a higher spiritual level ? 
Why not be satisfied with the prosaic morality which 
secures material well-being? Is it not clear that our 
acceptance of the excess of pain contains a theory of 
human destiny without which such excess could have 
no possible justification ? Man must bear much in 
order that he may be man— as the inevitable condition 
of manhood, provided he is assured of an ideal purpose 
in the divine order : we can see the reasonableness of 
this. But on what ground can we justify the more than 
enough of pain, a call for endurance and conflict that is 
inequitable — the demand made on some by the system in 
which they find themselves that they shall encounter and 
overcome in an unequal contest ? Only on the ground 
that spiritual ideals constitute the truth of man's being. 

Nor is this all ; for so close does man lie to the Uni- 
versal that he feels that his acts and sufferings are not 
for himself alone, but for Grod. His spiritual victories 
are needed for the attainment of some Divine purpose 
for the whole as well as for himself. In other words 
we believe in God as Spirit and in man's sacrifice and 
crucifixion as essential to the evolving realisation of 
that Spirit in creation, as well as to man's own per- 
sonal distinction and growth. In very truth, God 
would seem to need the help of man to bring His 
creation round to its true fulfilment, which is the full 
actualisation of Himself in the fijiite. For it is veritably 
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Himself that He has committed to the finite. God has 
given Himself as hostage. The ethical act of each man 
co-operates with the cosmic movement towards The 
Good, and is a factor in the actualisation of it. The 
answer accordingly is " Yes " to the question of Eliphaz 
the Temanite (Job xxii.) : "Is it any pleasure to the 
Almighty that thou art righteous? Or is it gain to 
Him that thou makest thy ways perfect ? " 

Let us then not desert God in His difficulty. It is 
only through a persistent striving after ethical ideals 
that we help Him and help our fellowmen. Do we not 
also help ourselves? Or, when we have served the 
cosmic purpose, are we cast aside as broken vessels? 
Surely not : the acceptance of an infinite ideal here, 
with all its toil and repression and pain, is the affir- 
mation deep in the reason and the heart, that we are 
only on the threshold of life. Save on this supposition, 
the demands made on me, if I am one of those 
elected to excess of suffering, are the ingenious devices 
of an enemy of mankind rejoicing in evil for evil's sake : 
there must be a disinterested wickedness in the cosmic 
process : or, to put it popularly, a potent and super- 
human devil at work whose special object of hatred is 
Man. Pessimism now rightfully takes possession of us, 
not merely as a passing mood, but as a philosophy. 

It would appear, then, that if we take the idealistic 
view of man's life and destiny, we can explain not only 
his life of struggle and hardship in the ordinary case as 
a necessary correlate of his spiritual position — involved 
indeed in its very notion, but may even see a meaning 
in excess of suffering. Where is this excess most cruelly 
felt ? In the highest men and women. It is in them 
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that the pams and oppressions of life are most intense 
and overpowering — ^the distressfulness of physical, intel- 
lectual and moral difficulties most conspicuoos. Mental 
elevation, refinem^it of nature and breadth of sympa- 
thetic imagination, so far from bringing alleviation, give 
universality and infiniteness to personal su£fering, at the 
same time that they give the &tal power of more fully 
comprehending the universal sorrow. And yet, with 
whatever intellectual pre-eminence and elevation of 
ethical thought a man may be endowed, he is as help- 
less as the humblest of his fellows. Assuming the God 
whom we have tried to understand in these meditations, 
is it not a wholly inexplicable fact that the man who 
most fully responds to His idea should have the greatest 
capacity iop suffering, and that he should often have to 
pay such a tmrible price for realising God in himself ; 
and thca in a world for which God alone is responsible ? 
Are we not forced again to say : if it be necessary to 
the far-off purpose of God that creation should be as it 
is, it mmt be that the platform which we occupy is only 
a step in the evolution of that purpose — an evolution in 
which we personally shall partake. If it be not so, and 
if man ** goes down into silence " when he has served 
cosmic uses, then he is being utilised for the life of God 
as a means, and is not himself an end ; and the con- 
clusion is inevitable — God does not seek the Good : 
He is little more than a sentient, unpurposing process, 
indifferent to man as to all else. Or, finally, there is no 
God at all, and Nature and Man are the casual, mis- 
taken, and abortive products of an unconscious Force 
(to be called brute Will if you please) which it would 
seem to be our duty to defy and outflank somehow or 
other. We 

aohe in the grasp of an idiot power. 
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That interpretation of our experience would seem 
alone truly to interpret which gives it unity by fulfilling 
the requirements of the reason in us, while sanctifying 
and ennobling the life of man, and carrying it forward 
to those spiritual and transcendent issues to which his 
whole nature points. Thus we are again brought back 
to Death as holding the master-key of the problem in 
its hands. Continuity of life beyond the grave is, I 
have said, the postulate of all optimism, as it is of 
Christian ethics. If it be not so, then assuredly the 
non-fulfilment of the idea of man on this plane is wholly 
evil : if it be not so, God and Man alike go to pieces 
before our eyes : they stand or fall together. It would 
be mockery were the vindication of the excess of evil to 
take place in and for the cosmic evolution alone, whether 
in Time or out of Time (whatever that may mean). It 
is we who bear the burden, we who faint by the way. 
Shall we not (says Amiel) at death finally " understand, 
in its unity, the poem or mysterious episode of our exist- 
ence ? " To tis, as persons, and in us, the conciliation 
must effect itself. We are prepared, as beings of finite 
reason, to accept much and endure much that the pur- 
poses of God in us and in the universe may be effected : 
we are ready, in a free and virile spirit, to reconcile 
ourselves to our position within one circle of the 
mighty Orb of Being with all its necessary conse- 
quences : we are proud to co-operate with God ; but 
we are entitled to demand that our ethical perplexities 
and inevitable failures shall to and for us be ultimately 
resolved. God's honour is concerned. We wilfully, 
it seems to me, turn aside from the clear indications 
of general experience and of reason when we refuse 
to be satisfied, during our brief time-transit, with the 
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prescience and prophecy so firmly rooted in our 
nature. 

In the discussion of these questions it is not so much 
man and his future that concern us as God and the 
meaning of His world. Strange it would be if a cruel 
and immoral natural system could cast up on the sur- 
face of existence a being like man, who could judge 
and condemn it, who could even shed despairing tears 
over his unconscious and implacable creator, and be 
ready to sacrifice even life to remedy His fatal blunders. 
Out of what elements in the natural system could such 
a creature come ? It is only the fact of Absolute Spirit, 
itself instinct with purpose and love, and striving, along 
with man and through man, to reduce a troubled system 
to the harmony of a great idea (which is Himself) that 
can explain the fact of man. What could a brute uncon- 
scious Will eflFect save the brutal and the unconscious ? 

The suns of the limitless Universe sparkled and shone in the sky 
Flashing with fires as of God, but we knew their light was a lie — 
Bright as with deathless hope — but, however they sparkled and 

shone, 
The dark little worlds running round them were worlds of woe like 

our own ; 
No soul in the Heaven above, no soul on the earth below, 
A fiery soroll written over with lamentation and woe J 



So far as we have gone in our meditation on Evil, we 
have, I think, shown that both in nature and man The 
Good is dominant ; and, above all, that what is popularly 
called Evil is not Evil in so far as it subserves The 
Good in the large acceptation of that expression. And 
fiu'ther, as regards the chief sufferer and actor — man 

1 Tennyson's Despair. 
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himself, we find that (so-called) evil is necessary to the 
mediating of him as spirit. They are involved in his 
very definition. In short, God as Dialectic mediates ends 
that are Good through strife, oppositions and failures ; 
and man, also, as the finite subjective dialectic can and 
does mediate the Good for himself, for the Race, and 
for God through strife, oppositions and failures. 

If Man, although within nature, is yet above nature 
as Will-dialectic, and if he can be formed to excellence 
only through toil and suffering and has, moreover, an 
immanent divine impulse that carries him beyond the 
present condition of things into a more harmonious 
environment, we can acquiesce in the disorder of this 
inadequate world, accept our load, and contemplate, 
with the eye of reason and the hope of faith, a great 
Purpose on its mysterious and majestic way. Only an 
idealistic view of man and his destiny can, I repeat, 
justify the ways of the cosmic forces : only a Willed 
teleological world has any significance ; only in such a 
world can there be found anything we can call God. 

It is a superficial way of talking to say that a 
God infinite and omnipotent could have attained His 
purpose in a single act. God Himself can act only 
in accordance with His nature, and can mediate His 
ends only by the means which can accomplish them. 
We have to emphasise to ourselves the teleological ne- 
cessity embedded in the objective dialectic. It is this 
(and not experience alone or chiefly) which enables us 
to say Error subserves Truth, Evil subserves Good, 
Contradiction subserves harmony in the Cosmic system. 
It is thus alone that God, as finite, can evolve His 
purposes ; which purposes are Himself as All in All. 

21 • 
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Meanwhile, wherever there is End (be it Truth or the 
Good), every atop in the series that leads to it, already 
contaias the End. 

I cling, ac!Cordingly, to the conviction that my analysis 
of man and of the method of God-creative yields me 
the truth ; and, in yielding it, vindicates the method of 
creation, revealing a God of Love as well as of Reason, 
and not merely a vague characterless and purposeless 
''Absolute," still less a blind Will or a helpless and 
ignoble Sentience. If it be not so, then am I the 
irresponsible product of irresponsible and fortuitous 
forces; and my function, as a castaway on this turbulent 
and deceitful ocean called human life, and as sole pilot 
of my fragile bark, is to steer my course as best I may, 
avoiding shoals and rocks, and setting my sails so 
that they may waft me into the sunlight of happiness 
wherever I can det^it its gleams. My sorrow-stricken 
imagination I must repress, and leave some dread un- 
known Power to bear the burden of the painful and 
unmeaning world which It has accidentally generated. 
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MEDITATION XVIL 

THE PBOBLEM OF EVIL {Concluded). 
Superfluity of Pain — The Casual and Anarchy —Faith. 

The contingent and casual arising out of the conflict 
of individua is, as we have seen, man's opportunity 
as a free self-fulfilling Ego. Given the truth of the 
interpretation of experience which follows from our 
metaphysic, we leave the question of the ages, to some 
extent at least, answered. We are justified in calmly 
accepting the inevitable, and even in being proud of our 
heritage of difficulty and pain and death. But, we are 
not yet at the end of our indictment — an indictment 
which, if justified by facts, compels us to modify our 
view, if not of the nature, yet of the conditions, of 
Absolute Being as creative God. 

We have been speaking of the excess of pain tvhich 
oppresses those who are yet able, by virtue of a high 
endowment, to contend and overcome. But what of 
those who from birth are marked as the failures, the 
waste, of humanity, and who may be found everywhere, 
but chiefly in our slimis, prisons and asyluttls ? " The 
soul that sinneth it shall die," says Ezekiel. Just and 
true ; but what of those who sufibr, agonise and die for 
another's sin ? Children are bom into the world crippled 
in body or diseased in mind through no fault of their 
own, and are not even allowed to perish. Millions, wb** 
escape the worst conditions, yet grow up with orga 
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Itions or under conditions that make the true life of a 
human being impossihle for them — men and women 
whose intelleotual and moral failure cannoti in common 
justice, be counted to them for sin. We have diildren's 
hospitals full of cripples and semi-imbeciles. An 
heeding and inexorable nature seems to pursue its way 
relentlessly^ here lifting up and there casting down. 
What Hume says of the animal world is much more 
conspicuous and appaUing in the man-world. 
p Look abroad and we cannot foil to see that some 
vessels are made to honour, some to dishonour. The in- 
dividual would seem to count for nothing so long as the 
race continues ; and as if to ensure this continuance, man 
is endowed with an overpowering sexual passion which 
is itself the source of a laige proportion of the misery of 
the world, and the enemy of all that is highest in his 
imtura For such things it would seem to be impossible 
to find any justification. As to inherited miseries, bodily 
and mental, it is surely no apology to say that we are 
thus taught the solidarity of mankind through the ages. 
This is to sacrifice individuals to an abstraction. 

We see also that intolerable sufiering falls constantly 
on those who need it not for moral purification. ** The 
hidden and awful Wisdom," says Thackeray, "which 
apportions the destinies of mankind is pleased to humili- 
ate and cast down the tender, good and wise." " There 
be just men," says the Preacher, " to whom it happeneth 
according to the work of the wicked, and again there be 
wicked men to whom it happeneth according to the 
work of the righteous." And in the words of Milton — 

Just or on just alike seem miserable 
For oft alike both oome to evil end.^ 

^ Samson Agonistes, 
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"If," says Huxley (Romanes lecture), "there is a 
generalisation from the facts of human life which has 
the assent of thoughtful men in every age and country, 
it is that the violator of ethical rules constantly escapes 
the punishment which he deserves, that the wicked 
flourishes like a green bay tree while the righteous 
begs his bread ; that the sins of the fathers are visited 
on the children ; that in the realm of nature ignorance 
is punished just as severely as wilful wrong, and that 
thousands and thousands of innocent beings suffer for 
the crime, or the unintentional trespass, of one." 

Unquestionably these are things that might have been 
otherwise without interfering with the divine purpose 
which strife and pain subserve in the spiritual economy. 
Even in the ordinary history of each, many can truly say 
that in the calamities that have befallen them there 
were aggravations that might well have been spared, and 
against which they righteously rebelled. There is often 
also a tangle in our lives from which we cannot extricate 
ourselves and for which we are not responsible, and 
which, demonstrably, serves no good end. Even the 
sanguine, but ever candid, Bishop Butler says : " We 
cannot find by experience that all our sufferings are 
owing to our own follies" {Anal., c. ii.), and (we may 
add) promote, even remotely, the good of ourselves or 
others. In very truth, we cannot, even with the best 
will to do so, see that much of man's suffering (not to 
speak of the suffering of animals) is other than perverse, 
arbitrary and cruel — often remorselessly cruel. Much 
of the pain and the torture that abound are not indis- 
pensable to the attainment of any purpose ethical or 
other, and it is only obsequious adulation that can always 
say, " God's in His heaven, all's right with the world," 
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evfflL if we accept the highest mterpretatioit of the purpkise 
of our present sphere of Bemg. The discipline of the 
human spirit is not served by all that we see and thsib 
history recorda Much of the misery and sorrow of life 
might have been withheld without detriment, nay with 
positive advantage, to the purpose of man's existeiK)e as 
a rational and etMcal being chaiged with his own destiny. 
Even if the grave be not the end-all, there are yet dis- 
tresses, here and iiow, whose significance is &ur to seek. 
Man is sometime subjected to extravagant and pur- 
poseless tr&ds of his endurance. There would seem to 
be a spirit of malevolence at work. Even at those felici- 
tous periods of our own lives when things are so balanced 
that existence may be not only tolerable but joyous, we 
have to banish from our minds the thought of the ini- 
quities being perpetrated on our feUowmen by the cruel 
system of things, if we are not to relapse into gloom and 
despair. Let us honestly &ce these feicts of experience, 
whether we can explain them or not. 



An adequate interpretation of man and his cosmic 
position not only vindicates, I have tried to show, the 
usual conditions under which he has to live and work 
and die, but establish their necessity. Even excess of 
pain has its obvious meaning ; but why should there be 
superfluous pain ? Spiritual purposes can unquestionably 
be served without this. The prolonged physical torture 
which many of oxu* fellows endure, has no ulterior signifi- 
cance, the moral distresses are sometimes intolerable. 
The unmerited sufiering of animals, unable even to cry 
for help, is a standing blot on the fair face of creation. 
It is only the ignorant, the unfeeling and self-complacent 
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who can speak of these things with patience. Again, 
death is a spiritual, no less than a physical, necessity we 
have seen; but why should it not be always a eutha- 
nasia? The purpose, the lesson, and the meaning of 
death would not be affected thereby, save for the better. 
Consider also the pains of child-birth. That an act so 
wonderful as the renewal of life should involve effort 
we can understand ; that it should involve pain might 
be accepted ; but that it should cause agony is evidence 
of the superfluity of evil. It is an easy process, we are 
told, among savage races. Think of the contradiction 
here ; our duty is culture, and yet culture brings with it 
a grievous penalty ; and this to be endured by women 
only, not by men ! 

Yet again : the contemplation of the world in which 
we live reveals an enormous waste. Multitudes of 
beings suffer and die that one may live. And when 
we come to man, whose function is to find God and live 
in Him, there are multitudes whose native organisation 
and environment make it impossible for them to find 
Him. Think of this soul-prodigality. The contem- 
plation of it gave rise to the doctrine of Predestination 
and Election with the consequent horribile dea^etum 
(as Calvin called it) of Reprobation. " He hath mercy 
on whom He will have mercy and whom He will 
He hardeneth." We in these days reject a doctrine 
that would refer all to the arbitrary exercise of Ab- 
solute Power; and yet the dogma of Election would 
seem to be the teaching of history. " Hath not the 
potter power over the clay, of the same limip to make 
one vessel unto honour, another to dishonour ? " '* The 
Lord hath made all things for Himself, yea, even the 
wicked for the day of evil." 
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Think, also, of the total failares in the living world — 
the abortions, the monsters, the idiots. A miseraUe 
attempt has been made by Nature in the last-named, 
and we have the human shape, and that is all No 
physiological or heredity explanation of such things can 
alter the melancholy &ct& The N^ation in t^e systrai 
of the universe has somehow been too strong for God. 

Moreover, as regards the constitution of all alike and 
the conditions we have to accept, there are many things 
brutally offensiva They come '' between the wind and 
our nobility". There are the indignities (to a being 
of reason, who is capable of sharing the life of Gknl 
Himself) which are often inseparable from the humili- 
ating incidents of a death-bed, and the crowning con- 
tumely of being cast aside into the ground to rot I 
Such things are not necessary to man's fulfilment In 
brief, contradictions are everywhere ; and man, himself 
a bundle of contradictions, intellectual, aesthetic and 
ethical, is hurled into the midst of them to efiect his 
own life as best he can, naked, unaided and unpitied, 
beaten, harassed and insulted. 

When we contemplate the irrational element — the 
everlasting No in the finite system, soft words, smooth 
phrases, are out of place. Strong words and strenuous 
acts alone fit the situation in which we find ourselves on 
this plane of God's evolving Being. Look around, for 
example, and think of the present-day social facts of 
what is called an " advanced civilisation " ! Think 
of la mishre — ** a condition in which the food, warmth 
and clothing which are necessary for the mere main- 
tenance of the functions of the body in their normal 
state cannot be obtained ; in which men, women 
and children are forced to crowd into dens wherein 
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decency is abolished and the most ordinary conditions 
of healthful existence are impossible of attainment ; in 
which the pleasures within reach are reduced to bes- 
tiality and drunkenness ; in which the pains accumulate 
at compound interest in the shape of starvation, disease, 
stunted development and moral degradation ; in which 
even the prospect of steady and honest industry is a life 
of unsuccessful battling with hunger rounded by a 
pauper's grave " (Huxley, Struggle for Eadstence). It 
would almost appear that such things must be, as they 
have always been. An economic organisation more in 
accord with the ideal of social justice might remedy 
many evils, it may be. But not all : the individualism 
of men is too potent. It is our duty, notwithstanding, 
to do our best to subdue what is, in truth, anarchy, and 
to cherish the hope and faith with which man is en- 
dowed. These characteristics must have a profound 
meaning. 

I have been speaking of what we see around us. And 
if, now, we turn to the record of the past and consider 
the history of mankind, we shall find that God would 
seem not to rise to the moral standard of man. The 
record of the way in which the Supreme Power 
accomplishes the advance of the Race from the abject 
misery of its infancy by working through the passions 
and devilry of contending tribes and nations, is too 
awful for steady contemplation. Torture, sacrifice, the 
shedding of innocent blood, and misery too deep for 
utterance, fill the story of the past. Grant that the 
results for future generations are good (and they are 
not always so), can this justify the demonic character 
of the "march of progress"? Can this wipe out the 
blood-stains, dry up the tears? Assuredly, it cannot. 
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Wm all that ir« de|]ftore ki tlie piast, aU fitMn whfch 
Ire sbrllik boiror-strttck, in the origmal ''pm^se'' of 
God ? We catmot, and do not believei it 

Am some solution of the mastery, we are told that God 
is not the atiithof of 0vil, bat only ''pettlnits" it But if it 
be permitted, it most be a fact lytid pow^ iii the cosmk} 
soheme. The €ibb and flow of the tide of hmnUn int>- 
grefis HI the advanee and enforced nitreat pi God^ like 
that ebb and flow in organisms which we call PM)gtes8 
and Hevbrsion. Let ns face that fact If we say that 
DiviM pnrposes which are good can be attained only 
tltfottgh the sapti^uons physical and metal pain which 
is rightly called Evil, surely it follows that th^ 
catUiot he atherwm attained £yil^ defect, negation, 
are tiOt, saya Bishop Bwl^ley, the obfect of God's 
oreative power. Trae ; bttt this can only mean that 
^ieve is a necesmff element of eiil in creation; in 
other words, that creation — extemalisation of Absolute 
Being is impossible save as embodying, as a matter of 
fact, the principle of Evil. Injustice, nay, even im- 
placable cruelty, beyond the limits necessary to effect 
the Divine End seem to be everywhere. 

Doubtless, if the cosmic method be that of Evolu- 
tion, we find, as I have already indicated, a partial 
explanation of much that perplexes us. If Absolute 
Spirit, contemplating its Idea as wholly rational and 
good, passes into creation, it can do so (so far as we 
can see) only as a finite in extensity of parts and a 
finite in protensity of parts — both alike a negation of 
its One-ness. Consequently, it is only as a " one-after- 
another " that the Divine Idea can make itself an 
actuality in each and, through each, in the Whole. If 
there be no evolution in Time towards the actualisation 
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of the Idea under finite conditions, then, either the 
movement we see is not a progress at all, but an aimless 
repetition of the same that leaves things neither better 
nor worse ; or, it is a movement towards the worse. On 
the former alternative, what men call God is either im- 
potent or idly indifierent ; on the latter. He is evil continu- 
ally. It is only by qx5cepting the actual as necessarily 
involving Negation, and Time as part of the Negation, 
that the imperfection of the finite and the fact of pro- 
gressiveness can be reconciled with the Absolute Idea. 
Evolution is movement : it is the naturalistic generalisa- 
tion of the metaphysical " Becoming". All is Becoming : 
all moves either forward or backward. Forward un- 
questionably, and whither? To the fulfilment of the 
divine Idea doubtless ; but through difficulties and ob- 
structions many. Thus we have a living world and a 
living God. But the failures, pains and injustices in the 
process are more than is necessary even to a scheme of 
things in which struggle and progress are inherent. 

Is it not evident that the contingency and casualty in 
om* system have outrun their function in the whole, and 
set up for themselves as wild, Bacchantic, purposeless 
forces ? We may call this cosmic fact the spirit of Evil 
or the Devil. Doubtless this, too, is qfGod, but it is not 
bp God as Dialectic. It is the Negation which makes 
possible a finite system of individua whose necessary 
liberty would seem to pass into licence. 

The Casual and Anarchy. — The only conception which 
contains an explanation of superfluous pain lies, as I 
have said, in this that in the fact of negation (the con- 
ditioning moment of the Divine nature as creative) there 
is chaos caused by the clash of individua. Meanwhile, 
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let OS remembw that the negation in the Absolute Syn- 
thesis is not an act or affirmation proceeding f rooi God aa 
Dialectic but only an inevitable '^condition'' emanating 
from His absolute Being as determining itself into in- 
dividua; the negation is in the affirmation, and has 
to be encountered and overcome by the Affirmer in the 
folfilling of the Absolute Idea in Time, or out of lime. 
The divine nK>vement has to fulfil itself in and through 
a stubborn anarchy ; what I have called ''cosmic sin ''. 
The idea in each, the divine affirmation, will ultimately 
become identified with the individual and, through 
the individual, with the whole ; meanwhile, the casual 
which the causal does not yet wholly confarol, the 
demonic which resists the divine, is the way of man's 
world. The N^ation has been let go, so to speak, out of 
the Being of Absolute God as condition of the possibility 
of creation, ancl cannot be wholly arrested in its &ttefnl 
and stupid career. Herein is the devilry, the '' something 
that infects the world ". 

It would appear then that this world is not the 
image of God ; but is a system of individuals, each in 
search of its own, through conflict, struggle, destruction, 
death. And yet the limits of each are determined by 
the idea which tnUj/ is it, and beyond that it cannot 
go: thus is the universe saved from total wreck. 
Meanwhile, the evidences of the triumph of the Good, 
the Beautiful and the True, are all around us. 

The moment we realise that, whatever God may be in 
His absolute self-identity, He, as creative, could not ful- 
fil Himself as finitised save through discord, pain and 
death, and that we men, his highest product, have to 
accept this, and to fulfil His ends in ourselves and in 
others — nay, also in* nature itself, and are needed to 
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co-operate with Him in the overcoming of necessary Evil, 
we become so far reconciled to our fate : at least, we 
seem to understand it. But if that fate involve our 
own annihilation when we have done our work and 
suffered (I speak of those who are the victims of the 
system), then we must fail to see that God is Love, 
and be content to reconcile ourselves to a position that 
defies all ethical interpretation. That we, who know 
that we are Ends in ourselves, should be used up as 
means for God's purposes and tortured in the using, is 
a conception that leaves us forlorn indeed : it alters 
the whole aspect of life and duty, while dethroning God 
from our hearts as unworthy of either love or worship. 
" If I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what advan- 
tageth it me ? " If all the toil and suffering of self- 
conscious beings end in extinction, they may yet, spite 
of this, courageously carry on the contest, but it must 
be with sorrow and hopelessness and a silent protest. 
The braver sort, recognising the pains of their fellows, 
may set themselves to remove these, but, in so doing, 
they must feel that they are combating a demonic or 
blind force that permeates all existence. Good and 
great men are all we can have to take the place of a 
now discredited God. And these, doubtless, will teach 
us to take to ourselves the words of Pindar : " Forasmuch 
as a man must die, wherefore should one sit vainly in 
the dark through a dull and nameless age and without 
lot in noble deeds" {Olymp., i., 82). Man, in any case, 
must not part with his distinctive nature, and must 
fulfil it, come what may. But this is the point — that 
his judgment of the whole (call it a Divine or a 
Demonic or a blind Will - movement) must be to 
condemn. 



(^ ibfi othw haiid, if tba cosmaB be tmly a cpritixat 
Qosmos md th9 an4 of all be the roalisatian of the faot 
md mmnmg of Spirit in tbe higbest o^gankm, Man, 
80 that tbeineio Grod may be fulfilled, the system is so 
fu justified ; but not, ev(m then, wholly. The stmited 
tree evokes our sympathy ; the toad, cruised mider 
tiie pasping wheel, whosa head still Ufos and blindly 
feels about ^r btflp ; the young bmls in the nest 
who oall in V9i& f w the paother whom the hawk has do- 
¥pii|*ed ; the f»thar who sees his children the yictims oi 
iQCUfable disease ; the man who is ftttiBd to a cell in a 
madhous^ ; th9 duld with a rotten inheritance appealing 
ftff relief that cut neyer come, are not justified. All 
creatiop travaijetb. There is something amiss. 

I seem to be forced to the conclusion that God is a 
Sprit, but a Spirit in difficulty. I find that I must 
modify my inherked conception of God ; and it is only 
when I do so that I seem to approach the understanding 
of the great enigma, and in doing so, affirm, with more 
emphasis than ever, the high position of the spirit of 
man in the hierarchy of Being. God Himself is, I re- 
peat, in a difficulty from which, it may be presumed. He 
is slowly extricating Himself and us. His life is, in 
truth, a strenuous life. He sympathises with us ; we 
also must sympathise with Him. Every victory we 
register is a victory for Him. This is not rhetoric. If 
the One of Being was to pass into the Many of existence, 
there was no other way than that we see. The Creative 
Energy caQuot, even if it would, escape these contradic- 
tions. They are inherent in creation — at least in this 
Man-Orb of Beipg — this plane of the Divine Evolution. 
The principle of anarchy is involved in the creative 
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movement; but it is not "purposed". God does not 
" willingly afflict ". If we are not only fellow-workers, 
but fellow-suflTerers, with God, we then become recon- 
ciled with the universe. We gather ourselves together 
and fortify ourselves with a great Faith, a generous 
Trust and a resolute Will. 

When we think of these things, we realise the great- 
ness and diflSculty of the task assigned to men. Men 
of science must toil to make nature the friend of man : 
the Healer of the body must pursue his self-sacrificing 
labours to defeat disease ; the statesman must ever strive 
to bring about better social conditions: the spiritual 
teacher must labour to fortify the moral energy of 
man, to conciliate him with God, and to console him in 
his sorrows : the artist must create ideals of beauty : the 
philosopher must ever search for ultimate truth. Man's 
life must be a strenuous life, as is the life of God. God 
looks to him to save himself, and in all his relations 
finite and infinite to give true content to the Absolute 
Idea : and he has equipped him for this task. 

Our duty, then, though we are unconsulted partners 
in the present scheme, is, I think, plain enough. We 
have to face the fact of failure, of evil, of inevitable 
misery and cosmic devilry, without exaggerating these ; 
on the contrary, seeing the end in the means. Our duty, 
I say, is obvious enough ; it is to know God in His 
world and to fulfil His idea in ourselves and in all sen- 
tient creatures, bearing our yoke manfully since we 
are men. To stand aside, and, under the cloak of an 
efifeminate despair or of a self-satisfied cynicism or even 
of a self-indulgent seductive mysticism, to afioct a cer- 
tain superiority to actual and inevitable conditions is the 
very suicide of manhood. Out of the strong come forth 
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steadfastness and loyalty ; and even a certain sweetness : 
nay, also, the humour so nearly allied to tears. By every 
ethical victory which we gain for ourselves or our fellows, 
we help to build up the universal Kingdom of Spirit. He 
who calmly accepts the fact of contradictions and im- 
perfection, superfluous evil and demonic forces, and 
courageously faces the fact, has already partially over- 
come it. Not, however, by entrenching himself against 
the multitudinous forces of the Devil will he overcome ; 
but only by going out to meet him in the open field. If 
men stand together, they can do much for themselves 
and for God. They have already done much to reduce 
chaos to order ; and that is " but earnest of the things 
that they shall do ". 

It certainly seems to me that our faith in the ultimate 
issue and our ability to bear present evils are strengthened 
by thus fairly recognising cosmic anarchy as ever resisting 
the entrance of the divine Spirit, ever defeating The Good. 
If it be that the great God Himself is engaged, here and 
now, in a very serious business, then even to be a humble 
private in His advancing hosts is a distinction. There 
will always be a certain proportion of weak combatants 
to be pitied and helped, of traitors to be shot, and of 
craven spirits who slink into the rear with the baggage 
under cover of an easy scepticism as to the conduct of 
the campaign, or a supercilious and egotistical superiority 
to their fellow-soldiers. Not to such have the advances 
of humanity in the past been due ; but only to those 
who have been faithful to ideals and pursued them to 
the end. 

In fine, let me recur to what I have so often said, 
that, when we contemplate evil rampant in its dire 
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and myriad forms among the sons of men, we are forced 
to the conclusion that Man represents but one plane in 
the evolution of the Life of Grod and, as only one step 
in an evolution, he is, ipso facto^ incomplete. '' SuflFer- 
ing," says Huxley, " is an essential constituent of the 
cosmic process/' Humanity bears a cross. In what we 
see, a " further " is involved, if the End be The Good. 
And when we contemplate the frequent superfluity and 
cruel purposelessness of evil, the contemplation forces 
on us the further conviction that the Divine Life has, 
at this stage of its unfolding, to encounter difficulties 
which it cannot wholly overcome, but which the actual 
good we see and the ideals of reason force us to believe 
mediate a higher and better. We men are sharing the 
pain of God Himself: we are partners in His cosmic 
difficulty. Our personal hope is in death, our victory is 
the grave. This world is a promise ; our life an infancy ; 
our knowledge in the last resort a prescience. 

Let us have faith that the absolute idea — the initiat- 
ing all-comprehending Thought — contains the issues of 
the finite. The finite is as negation within the Absolute 
Synthesis ; it is the method of procedure whereby God 
lives, and can alone live, as a revelation in Space and 
Time. There is a necessity in the method ; but it is 
a necessity from within, not a coaction from without. 
The finite, vast as it is, is not so vast as the Infinite 
Being in whom all is One. The finite is within Him, 
and all is being worked out by Him into a conciliated 
Harmony when God shall be all in all. Finite things 
and ends will yield to the power of the affirmation, 
having attained to the fulfilment of the idea by strife 
and trouble, through which alone it was possible to 

attain to it. Meanwhile, we must accept Pain as the 

22* 
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path which all most tread if they would realise them- 
selves in God and for God. 

Consider, finally, the alternatives : The world is a 
world of Divine purpose and that purpose is The Good, 
as the Dialectic tells us ; or, there is no purpose either 
good or bad : man simply finds himself in the midst of 
an unintelligible whirl of atoms among which he has to 
fight his own way, seeking (foolishly) to preserve a pain- 
ful life which he knows must soon vanish into nothing. 
These are the alternatives. Our interpretation of Man, 
his function and destiny, resting, we believe, on a scien- 
tific analysis of his characteristics and his experience, 
leads us inevitably to the higher and better conviction. 
And yet, at times, when the pulse of life is low in us, 
we cannot rid ourselves of the suspicion that it may all 
be otherwise ; and the supreme trial of the thoughtful 
spirit is precisely that temporary eclipse to which the 
soul of every thoughtful man is subject, and which even 
Christ, the prophet of Humanity, shared : — 

The sense that every struggle brings defeat 
Beoause Eate holds no prize to orown success, 
That all the oracles are dumb or cheat 
Beoause they have no secret to express ; 
That none can pierce the vast black veil uncertain 
Because there is no light beyond the curtain ; 
That all is vanity and nothingness.^ 

It is just at this crisis of despondency that we find 
in Man a wonderful thing — ^his peculiar distinction — 
the emotions of Faith and Hope which, like wings, sup- 
port his sinking spirit, bearing him through the tem- 
porary darkness into the regions of eternal light. This 

1 Thomson. 
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ideal impulse is no vague sensuous imagination, bom 
of organic desire, but emerges out of the very heart of 
the subjective dialectic and unU not be repressed. It 
ever points with steady finger to a future in which Faith 
will become sight, and Hope will be fruition. Surely 
we are a perverse generation if we refuse to accept the 
utterances of that in us which distinguishes our plane of 
Being, that by virtue of which we are men and which 
stirs in us the very questionings to which it already^ in 
its inmost constitution, contains an answer. 



MEDITATION XVIIL 

DEATH AND IMMORTALITY. 

Introductory Comiderations : (a) Dissolutioii of Body not neoesBarily 
dissolution of self-oonsoious Mind: (b) Ego presumably con- 
tinues to live after the death of the body : Evolution of Ego as 
transcendental: (c) The common conviction of Mankind: (d) 
The recoil of the whole of our nature from Death when we truly 
see it as the supreme contradiction in Experience. A. 2%6 
Scientific Argwment: (a) The Argument from the genesis and 
nature of Ego. (6) From the nature of the Will-dialectic gener- 
ally, (c) The Moments of the Dialectic, (d) The notion of 
Futurity comes from the Dialectic, (e) The Infinite in human 
Love for Man and God. B. Further Considerations : (a) Con- 
tradictions : {h) Personal Identity and the nature of the Future 
Life generally: (c) Conditions of the continuance of Ego after 
death : {d) Coercive demonstration impossible. Conclusion. 

Introductoty Considerations, 

It is in the analysis of the Dialectic plane that I have 
found a unity of principle that lightens up for me (it 
may be for a few others) knowledge, ethics, aesthetics, 
religion. There would seem to be one meaning in all 
the higher activities of the finite Ego. Let us now see 
whether the Dialectic has any light to throw on the 
darkness of Death. 

There are planes of finite mind : this is a proposi- 
tion which may be said to have run through these dis- 
cussions. Each plane has its own characters, potencies 

342 
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and potentialities. These planes are the evolution of 
God as finite mind. Now, it would be as arrogant as it 
would be unscientific to doubt the continued progressive 
Divine movement beyond and above the plane occupied 
by man. But the question for each of us is not, Does 
the man-plane evolve into that higher plane which is 
predicted in it — a higher evolution of the life of God ; 
but, Does the individual man-person, himself and as a 
self -identity, pass into this higher plane, either necessarily 
or, it may be, on certain conditions of fitness ? Is what 
we call death the end of personal identity, or simply a 
mode of transition into a higher existence ? I have dealt 
with this momentous question indirectly when speaking 
of Evil ; but it demands a separate and closer treatment. 

(a) Dissolution of body not necessarily dissolution of 
self-conscious mind. 

Many arguments can be adduced, and adduced effec- 
tively, to show that, given the existent constitution of 
man and nature. Death is, under present conditions, not 
only necessary, but desirable, and that it fits into the 
existing scheme. None the less is it the most alarming 
fact of that scheme as its closing event ; for, although 
the system may necessitate death, how are we to explain 
extinction so as to harmonise it with those other facts 
of our system, rational and ethical, on which we have so 
often dwelt ? 

The phenomenal or modal is, we have seen, at once the 
negation and vehicle of Universal Being and Dialectic : it 
is that whereby it is possible to constitute of Being as de- 
termination (idea or essence) a " determinate " or concrete 
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individiiaL Self-conscious mind is thus (to use Aristo- 
telian phrase) the " Form " of the body of man. The 
** form *" is involved in body : that is to say, it gives itself 
to the senses through spatio-motor qualities oi^anised 
after a certain manner, and seems to live, grow, decay 
and die along with the phenomenal organism. And we 
should accept death in the sense of extinction at once as a 
matter of course, were it not that the peculiar attributes 
and cosmic distinction of the man-being give us pause. 

The opinion that because the highest expression of 
Universal Mind, mz.j the self-conscious mind of man, 
is in body and through body, it is also body and by 
body, our whole previous argument has set asida It 
would be as rational to say that the phenomenon is the 
cause of its own essence, and therein to proclaim our 
own complete enslavement to Sense and to the flux of 
a phenomenal series. We may, therefore, dismiss the 
hypothesis that the dissolution of the phenomenon ne- 
cessarily carries with it the dissolution of mind (essence, 
idea, form) of which the phenomenal is only the tem- 
porary display. 

Nor does physiological science advance any eflFective 
argument against such a conclusion. The interweaving 
of life and mind with physical conditions is granted by 
all ; and the primitive savage who saw death follow a 
blow on the skull knew all that the present-day physi- 
ologist knows. The more detailed expositions which 
we now have of the relation of mind and life to its 
physical incorporation do not affect the question at issue 
in its broad aspects. It was precisely because the aboli- 
tion of the physical seemed to involve the extinction of 
the individual that the question of the continuance of 
the spirit of the dead man originally arose; and the 
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(so-called) scientific argument of the biologist merely 
re-states the old question in terms of present physical 
knowledge. We may accept the words of Huxley/ who 
says that physical science ** effectually closes the mouths 
of those who pretend to refute it [the continuance of 
the human spirit after death] by objections deduced 
from merely physical data". 

But even so, it is possible that, just as the individual 
in its mind-differentiation and its further phenomenal 
equipment is always a negation of the All-One, and 
exists (in so far as it is a determinate and independent 
entity) by virtue of this negation, the dissolution of the 
phenomenal vesture is the dissolution of that whereby 
an individual mind is constituted as a " for-itself " ; and 
that the self-conscious ''person'' thereupon loses itself 
in the infinite ocean of Unconditioned Being. And 
it might be held that the final issue of the Divine exter- 
nalisation must be precisely such a return into Absolute 
Being, the initiating impulse of creation thus falling back 
into identity with its source. God, as creative, it might 
be held, lives as an eternal outgoing and return. Now 
in this universal process the human spirit would share 
the fate of all else. 

On the other hand, while all living individuals alike 
vanish and have their places taken by others of the 
same kind, the mere fact that one, and only one, can 
qvsstion its own dissolution and afiirm its own continu- 
ance, compels the scientific mind, in the interests of 
mere exactness, to pause. The more '' scientific *' a man 
is the more is he open to facts ; and to the larger minds, 
taking a comprehensive world-view, it might naturally 
occur that, perhaps all creation is a spiral, and that the 
1 Science and Morals^ p. 143. 
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topmost tnm of the spiral curve, which is capable of 
questioning and denying its own extinction, may ipso 
Jacto contain, in the very immanent energy that effected 
the topmost turn and propounded the question, still one 
turn more that carries the curve into the Unseen. This, 
assuredly, is a biological conception at once reasonable 
and rational; quite apart from the necessity involved 
in the very idea of Man.^ 

ip) Ego presumably contimies to live after the Death of 
body. Its evolution as a transcendental fact. 

If all individua below the man-plane perish when the 
body of each dissolves, on what ground do we maintain 
that man contains, if not the necessity, at least the 
highest probability, of continued life ? The first answer 
that occurs, even to the unthinking, is (as I have above 
indicated) that man is not an individual like other indi- 
viduals. It is the individuation of the dialectic in the 
attuent subject, we found, that constitutes it Ego. The 
free-will movement, generated in that which is already 
conscious mind on a certain plane, lifts it into a higher 
category — the category of self-affirmation. The con- 
scious subject becomes .<?^^-conscious as a Ego, and the 
contemplation of the mighty movement never fails to call 
forth our wonder. A small and apparently insignificant 
part of the Absolute Whole stands erect and itself pro- 
claims its oimi identity — / am L By a pure act of Will, 
subject is prehended and affirmed as equal to itself — a 
self-identity which no sophistical reasoning can ever sub- 

^ Of course, if a man's general philosophy has concluded that be- 
cause mind and matter are co-variables, therefore matter productively 
functions life and mind, the disintegration of the matter will necessarily 
be the annihilation of life and mind. 
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vert ; and this Ego has, through its constitutive dialectic 
form of pure activity, to mould all experience and direct 
itself to self-projected ends. 

This self-conscious subject is not a bare unit, save 
when abstracted. The concrete whole of recipient and 
reflexive attuition is carried forward into it and consti- 
tutes, along with the new revelations of the dialectic, the 
" matter " of its being. Every step in evolution carries 
the lower step with it — sublates it. My personal identity 
is meanwhile assured, for it consists of the transcendental 
Ego (product of Will-reason) — the first "moment" of 
concrete personality— along with the infinite wealth of 
experiences, inner and outer, which I hold and determine 
to those ends that, as motive ideas, generate the forces 
of the life of man. Ego comprehends the universe in its 
sweep, and affirms and makes its own the very God of 
the universe. It is in conscious kinship with the Uni- 
versal It is admitted to the fact of Absolute Being and 
to its infinity of life as a finite world. It shares with 
God the magnificence of His creation ; with Him it 
walks the waters ; it wanders among His stars as a 
higher being than they, and tells them their courses ; 
it measures His handiwork in the measureless spheres ; 
it identifies His footprints before Man was ; it makes 
its own the dead past and projects the future ; it 
penetrates the secret counsels of Deity, till it reaches, 
in its restless daring, the very gates of Eden where the 
flaming sword proclaims "thus far and no farther". 
Thus it is that Ego realises itself as "spirit" through 
the finite conditions of Time and Space; and, in its 
highest mood, dares to claim a certain equality with 
God Himself. 

It is obvious that we have here before us a new 
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creature of high distinction ; and, were it not that we see 
the body of it dissolve and the self-conscious entity there- 
upon disappear, we should certainly conclude that the 
affirmation " I am I " was the utterance of that which 
must live for ever. 

(c) The Common Conviction of Mankind. 

And such has been the instinctive belief of mankind. 

The tendency, and in the case of man the con- 
scious desire, to go on living is involved in the very 
notion of life itself ; and, accordingly, in discussing the 
question of immortality, we cannot rest an argument 
on this alone. It has, however, its own value as 
contributory to a scientific treatment of the question. 
Our pre-historic ancestors saw that the body was dead, 
but they were convinced that the true man still lived 
as a ghost. Anthropology teaches this, and ancestor- 
worship bears witness to it. The conviction among 
primaeval men of the continuance of the dead '' man " 
could scarcely, however, be called an act of reason : it 
was rather the result of that recoil from nothingness 
which comes from our whole nature. Self-conscious life 
is vaguely felt to negate in itself the very possibility of 
death, and to proclaim that extinction is an illusion. The 
affections, moreover, of the survivor decline to entertain 
the thought of the annihilation of those bound in bonds 
of fellowship with him. Such is the instinctive impulse 
of man ; and the continuance of life after the death of 
the body is the teaching of almost all religions in forms 
more or less crude, quite apart from the argumentation 
of philosophers. 

It is only in organic beings endowed with self- 
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consciousness, that the affirmation of the continuance 
of life can arise. The most highly developed animal 
intelligence lets the death of another pass, and gives no 
sign of disturbance beyond the vague and brief feeling 
of a want caused by the removal of that response from 
its fellow animal to which it has been accustomed. Not 
so with self-conscious intelligence; and this assuredly 
is a significant fact. If this projection of mind-life 
into an unseen future, after the phenomenal appearance 
has vanished, arises only in self-conscious organisms, it 
must be due to the fact of self-consciousness ; in other 
words, to the transcendental affirmation of self-identity 
(issue of the subjective dialectic), and that other char- 
acteristic of self-consciousness which enables man to 
contemplate a past and forecast a future — a character- 
istic also, we shall see, involved in the dialectic. 

Nor do we find this belief or, rather let us say, con- 
viction, of the continuance of the human spirit confined 
to the crude mind of the savage with his undeveloped 
self -consciousness ; for, as civilisation and culture ad- 
vance, the instinctive conviction is strengthened. 

(d) The recoil of the whole of our nature from Death, 
when we truly see it as the supreme contradiction 
in Eocperience. 

Let us then look more closely at the Fact and the 
Question as they present themselves to us in these days 
as beings of reason, emotion and a certain culture. It 
appears to me that the clear seeing of any fact in our 
experience in all its naked reality, and the rejection 
by our whole nature of one of two altemativie interpreta* 
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tions, is a potent argament in favour of the affirmed 
alternative ; at least in a world where the Grood is the 
ultimate aim of the Divine activity, even if the Good be 
merely fulfilled End emptied of emotion. 

When first we face the fact of death, our feeling is 
like that of the pre-historic savage, one of incredulous 
surprise. Nothing is so awful, nay, alarming (save per- 
haps the first clear realisation of oneself as ego), as 
the thought of the extinction of Self. A man who 
dwells on the thought, cannot believe that the issue of 
the inner toil and striving to build up the spirit as an 
energy supreme over its natural conditions, should 
be the victory of these very natural conditions; the 
victory of the Grave. Can the Ego, whose very function 
it is to control nature out of which it has emerged 
and which has lived a life of resistance to the solicita- 
tions of nature, be doomed to fall back into nature ? 

The question is felt by thinking men to be a question 
as to the cosmic significance, dignity and ethical mean- 
ing of the human soul, and the rationality of the 
present system of things : it is not prompted by the 
mere vulgar desire to go on living.^ It is not death, 
but the "fact that there should be death," that con- 
cerns us when we think of it as extinction. If it be 
extinction, it is an irrational event. 

The moment the self-conscious mind of man becomes 
alive to the fact of the infinite God in which and of 
which it is, it seems to itself to share in His life and to 

^ In certain moods of mind a man may even resent the oontinuanoe 
of life beyond the grave. He has had enough of it here. The prospect 
of immortality may be a burden too great to bear. 
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be involved in the eternity of the Eternal Spirit. This 
so elevates man and gives him so high a distinction in 
the Divine scheme, that to imagine his annihilation is 
like denying God Himself: God and Man seem to 
die together, so to speak. Our highest life becomes 
a futility. We feel that the bond of the finite and in- 
finite cannot be thus rudely broken without involving 
humanity in ethical bankruptcy and religious nihilism. 
Hence it arises, that it is as a general concern for 
humanity, and as part of the philosophic interpretation 
of the system which man as a free Ego sums up, that 
the question of the continuity of self-conscious life ever 
keeps recurring. This is the essence of the whole 
question — its ethical and spiritual import in an ethical 
and spiritual Order. We even ask, Is the death of 
spirit thinkable without involving a logical and ethical 
contradiction in the very heart of the system to which 
we belong ? That, I conceive, is the ultimate problem ; 
and the answer must depend, manifestly, on our inter- 
pretation of the system as that is gathered up into Man 
— its head and front and End. Of other apparent con- 
tradictions we know that they are resolvable, and indeed 
already resolved, in The Absolute, for the simple reason 
that things are existent and actual. But this supreme 
contradiction, if it is to be resolved at all, must be re- 
solved in the person of each man, and elsewhere than on 
this plane of Being ; and the personal question becomes 
part of the larger question of the reality of the life of 
finite spirit outside the world of sense. 

One of the most singular things about death is that 
so few are capable of realising it, save when face to face 
with it ; and not always even then. Now those, who do 
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not vividly realise death, seldom think of immortality 
save as a remote and pious opinion, although the 
anticipation of it doubtless operates sub-selfconsciously 
(as most of our motives do) and determines to a cer- 
tain extent the world-view and personal activity of 
even the most calloua The life with which we are 
endowed is so very living that it practically from day 
to day denies death, and goes on, with unreflecting 
complacency, seeking earthly and finite ends as if 
the final catastrophe were not assured. One reads of 
death, admits the fact of death, and has seen dead men ; 
but this is not to realise death. Nor is the contempla- 
tion of one's own death, nay, not even the act of dying, 
to realise death in all its dread significance. In the vast 
majority of cases the mental attitude in the act of dying 
is well expressed by Milton in his Samson AgoniOeB — 

Nature within me seems 
In all her functions weary of herself ; 
My race of glory ran, and race of shame, 
And I shall shortly be with them that rest. 

He alone has seen death face to face who has stood by 
the cold, unresponsive body of one whom he has loved. 
To gaze on a dead friend, a dead child, a dead lover — 
this is to realise death, and to be overwhelmed by the 
dumb mystery of it. That the vital frame which was 
eloquent of all the graces and charms of life should 
lie in "cold obstruction and rot" — "the sensible warm 
motion become a kneaded clod" while the animating 
spirit vanishes and its place knows it no more, seems 
to be the crown of human misery. The eflFulgence 
of reason in the eyes, the love and moral radiance 
that shone in them and spoke of infinite possibilities 
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far beyond the requirements of this earthly existence, 
have now passed into nothingness! Their light is 
quenched! There is a strange alarm, as well as a 
deep pathos, in the spectacle. The silence is cruel. 
To our despairing appeal '* there is no voice nor any 
that answer". It is at such moments that the most 
callous must ask : " Can all that gives distinction to our 
humanity go out like a common candle that is spent ? " 
In that dead body and the dignified protest in its 
still countenance we seem to find concentrated all the 
mystery and futility of man's existence. The " strange, 
eventful history/' it would appear, mtist end so. It is 
this thought — the sadness, the pain and the evanescence 
of things now brought into vivid light in our own per- 
sonal experience by the cruel extinction of what was 
so much to us that makes us forlorn, and drives each 
of us back on himself to ask the meaning and purpose 
of the strange drama in which he is an actor. At such 
moments we feel it to be impossible that a God who is 
the Father of spirits should use them up as mere raw 
material for the larger purposes of the universe, or cast 
them out as refuse. The situation is so cruel that 
nothing can atone for it, and nothing can explain it, 
save the impotence of God Himself; for we feel that 
if there be God, He cannot so order His universe. 

The questions of philosophy are now forced on every 
man who thinks as well as feels : Are we mere passing 
embodiments of a One life, ** impotent pieces in the 
game God plays," our veiy personalities existing only as 
the issue of past life and the seed of a future not ours, 
like the grass of the field ? Or is each man an end in 
himself ? It is only a truly contemplative mind, how- 
ever, which sees the fact in all its horror, and it is at the 
VOL. II. 23 
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highest point of its own spiritual vitality that it so sees 
it Indeed it is of importance to note that it is when 
man is on the highest plane of reason and emotion that 
he is most beset by the problem. He may see the neces- 
sity of death and accept it for himself ; but death as the 
final issue of the life of Man^ — the fact of the passing 
away into nothingness of human souls touched " to the 
fine issues " of spiritual excellence» he cannot contem- 
plate with indifi^erence. He even pushes it aside as 
al)surd. The end of Plato, Paul, Shakespeare, is to be 
cast into a hole to consort with worms ! Impossible* 

Some will tell us that we ought not, as scientific 
thinkers, to treat such questions emotionally. Why so ? 
Is emotion not a fact like any other, and accordingly 
within the sphere of science ? I have tried to show the 
place of feelmg and emotion in immanent God, and have 
also dwelt on the emotion inherent in the activitv of 
finite pure reason itself The emotion with which I 
contemplate the dead is an emotion not arising out of 
the mere sense of loss, but out of a consciousness of 
reason baffled and spiritual ideals mocked. This it is 
that makes death so grim a spectacle to the thinking 
man ; and when he sees in it the summing up of all the 
toil and pain and contradictions of human life, the 
mockery of the deepest needs of his heart and the 
highest aspirations of his spirit, the event is tragic 
indeed; it calls forth our tears as it called forth 
those of the Prophet and Master of the human race 
Himself. 

These sayings about death will appear obvious, com- 
monplace and trite. But in this very triteness lies pre- 
cisely the sadness of it all. Generation after generation 
of living men have faced the mystery, have suffered 
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laceration of heart, given voice to their wonder and 
alarm with wearisome iteration, and resigned them- 
selves, with more or less of hope, to the common destiny 
— " once to die, and after death ? " Thus it is that we 
often feel that no utterance of man to men is of per- 
manent value, if it cannot be uttered over a new-made 
grave. 



While giving full weight to these considerations the 
significant fact that arrests us is that, of all finite crea- 
tion, it is man alone that can put the question of his 
own continuance. This being so, it is manifestly of 
prime importance to show that it is by the analysis of 
that which is specifically Man, mz., Ego as Will-dialectic, 
that we can in this question, as in all others that have 
formed the subject of these meditations, hope for an 
answer that may be called scientific. 

A. THE SCIENTIFIC ARGUMENT. 

{a) The Scienti^ Argument as resting on the Genesis 
and Nature of Ego. 

In dealing with the question of Immortality, as in 
dealing with other questions of vital concern, I do 
not part, I cannot part, from the analytic conclusions 
of my Epistemology or the synthetic statement of the 
Notion of God and Man deduced from the Epistem- 
ology. In truth, my purpose here is not to discuss all 
the doctrines of immortality from Plato downwards, but 
to limit myself (as I have done in discussing other 
matters) to the bearing of Epistemology (as I under- 
stand it) on scientific solutions. Accordingly, it seems 

23* 
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to be incambdEit on me to look again, as cioroly 
can^ at the genesis of £gO| and on the sabfective dia^ 
lectio generally, if I am to find for mys^ adentifio 
grounds for exempting man from the fato of creatures 
on a lower plane of Being. 

Bnt before doii^ so I would remark that the general 
interpretation of the whole of experience carries with it 
the interpretation of the parts ; and if it be, as I have 
endeavoured to show, that the reality of the phenomenal 
consists in its being Absolute Being as creative dialectic 
expressing itself in terms of quantity, quality, motion, 
degree and so forth (all that we ccdl the sense-cate- 
gories), the disappearance of the present Universe would 
not be the death of the Absolute Spuit He would 
merely reach forth into fresh manifestations or rather 
transformations of His infinite activity. So with the 
body of man. Man is a creature of peculiar and high 
distinction whose characteristics demand that he be not 
annihilated when his phenomenal conditions are disin- 
tegrated, but survive in a life in which the continuity of 
the spiritual evolution will be maintained. 

To put the position in more popular language : Does 
the Power which evolves itself until it reaches self- 
conscious mind contain the necessity of the reversion of 
this self-conscious mind into atoms of matter (whatever 
that may mean) or into nothing ? I believe that if this 
be so, it would be possible to establish the doctrine that 
the universe not merely involves the casual (as I have 
tried to show), but that it is radically anarchic. 

It would be to break away from the method of pro- 
cedure which we have hitherto followed, were we to 
speak of Ego as if it were a new creation discontinuous 
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with the attuent subject out of which it emerges, and as 
devising for itself, somehow or other, a link of connec- 
tion with that which it has left behind. We are simply 
now face to face with the highest evolution of that which 
we found in its inchoate form as Pure Feeling, and 
there is no disruption anywhere. All is One. 

To unfold the genesis of Ego is a task of supreme 
difficulty, but of great significance for philosophy. By 
making good one or two incidents in the evolutionary 
travail, we may better understand the resultant birth, 
and prepare the way for some more competent analytical 
microscopist. 

Attuent reflexive subject is (like all else) a determina- 
tion of Being, and contains (like all else) the objective 
dialectic process. But now we see it evolve into an 
active-activity — a pure activity ; and that activity is the 
very dialectic in it now become /or it. Subject does not 
split up into two ; there arises ivithin it a fresh potency. 
This new potency is not an Ego standing apart ; it is 
conscious subject itself that, by virtue of a new energy, 
becomes " subject conscious of subject," i.e,y self-con- 
scious. This conscious subject is now " mine " ; ** am " 
is now " I am ". Ego thus plants it^e^fj as an individual 
actuality, within the Absolute Whole. 

The new endowment of the subject is the pure dia- 
lectic — the dialectic extricated from things in which it 
is and become " for " the subject as its highest potency : 
or we may put it thus : as reflected into a subject which 
has reached the highest plane of reflexive sentience 
(attuition) the Dialectic reveals itself as pure Will 
whose living process is the Dialectic formal movement. 

Subject, meanwhile, as merely attuently conscious, 
does not, in the fact and act of evolving its supreme 
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H i mmaoen t'"nei^', cancel its other characters. It carries 

^k itself as a recipient, reflexive, absorbentj conscious sub- 

I ject into the new sphere of life, and the pure dialectic 

m activity which has been evolved in it, is in it, and of it, 

■ as well as for it. Will -dialectic and the resultant Ego 
are not in the air : the roots are in the soil of conscious 
subject ; and thus conscious subject carries itsdf and all 
its content, actual and possible, into the new plane of 
ndnd-actiyitjT. This is what I have meant by saying, in 
brief phrase, that '' I ** or ** Ego " sublates the conscious 
subject into it, and is thus ever in intimate conyerse 
with Reality. Perhaps, however, it would be better to 
say that subject, in functioning will-dialectic and there- 
by constituting itself an *^I** or " Ego/* still remains 
empirical subject with all its own functions. 

Li fact, all previous grades of Universal Mind in its 
finite evolution of Itself, from Pure Feeling upwards, are 
here gathered into the one of "I," by the "I" itself. 
For the specific function of subject as " I " is to subsume 
all these grades and their content under its dialectic 
energy, and so to interpret them. Subject is, as " I," 
now on the plane of the Dialectic, i.e.y of knowledge and 
self-determination ; and it has a difficult and unending 
task before it. As '' I " it now determines and a£Srms 
itse(f, and exercises its imperial rights over all the 
"given," whether the ** given" be external or internal 
nature. 

And what is this Dialectic — this Will-reason ? It is 
the very form of God-creative revealed (not to finite 
reason but) as finite reason. It is God as finite con- 
scious mind evolved into self-conscious mind. 

We now have the subject (feeling reflexive entity) as 
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Ego ; and in Ego we have the intensest form of indi- 
viduality. The individual, we saw, was a synthesis of 
affirmation (the idea) and the negation that is inherent 
in the modality or phenomenon. But now, we have 
before us a very remarkable fact ; for in Ego we have 
an individuality which is product of the pure dialectic 
alone. It is instituted and constituted by Will-dialectic 
as its essence or idea, and, unlike all other individua, 
needs no phenomenal " negation " for its individuation. 
Subject, through its new potency, lifts the subject-indi- 
vidual into an Ego-individual by the mere affirming of 
itself, and sustains it by that pure affirmation. Subject, 
in short, by virtue of this new potency, proclaims " I 
am I". It is a spiritual act with which the negating 
phenomenal has nothing whatever to do ; its negating 
individuating services (so to speak) are superseded. 

And yet, Ego is negation in its supreme form ! Ego 
negates all save itself — even the subject-individual out 
of which it emerged, and is always emerging. It puts 
all else at a distance, so to speak, as not itself; and 
by dint of the Will- dialectic that institutes it and con- 
stitutes it, it dominates all else. It is, as final result- 
ant of an evolutionary process, at once pure affirmation 
and pure negativity. And yet, by virtue of its institutive 
energy — the Will-dialectic, it goes forth, and must go 
forth, to seize and subsume all into itself. For Will- 
dialectic as constitutive as well as institutive of Ego, 
is its idea or form, and determines its positive relations 
to the universe in which the subject, thus transmuted, 
finds itself. 

In thus evolving Himself as finite Ego, God affirms, 
as an existent within the Absolute Whole, pure Nega- 
tivity. Ego negates God and the Universal ; but by 
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Tirtue of its constitatiye will-dialectic, it mmt, I say, |^ 
out of itself and make the Universal and God its own — 
bring all into itself as the ** Beal " of its Form ; and it 
most do so in the form of its Form, which is Will with 
Form of End implicit. It might be as Ego ; bnt it 
oould not Hw save through the ** Other '^ ; it is cease- 
less activity, innate and spontaneoua And when it 
fulfils itself as a concrete by subduing all experience 
(including the ledings and passions of the empirical 
subject) to itself, and so identifying all with itself, it 
is finally self-achieved '^spirit". The subject, as Ego, 
thus itself creates itself a ''spirit'' by overcoming the 
world. This is the specific function of the supreme indi- 
vidiu4 — ^the releasing itself from the intolerable isolaticm 
of a barren Egohood by taking the Universal to itsdl 
This is what the highest evolution of God as finite 
means. It is the sum of the reflecting of God into the 
finite, and is thus the finite image of the Infinite G^. 
And yet Ego per se is not to be regarded as a bald 
abstraction ; for it always has itself for content, and is 
thus from the first a completed " actual ". 

Since, as we saw, a finite individuate is possible only 
in and through the negation inherent in the phenomenal, 
we cannot be surprised that, when the phenomenal dies, 
the individuate too should die ; the energy of the Divine 
movement, which we call determination or idea, finding 
other but similar valuates of extemalisation by ordinary 
generation or otherwise. But when the conscious sub- 
ject through the immanent energy of Will-dialectic 
generated in itself, affirms itself and so institutes Ego, 
thus lifting itself on to a higher plane of Being — the 
dialectic plane, the case is different. The subject as Ego 
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not being dependent for its " egohood " on the pheno- 
menal negation — the body within which it emerges, it 
ought not to be affected by the death of body. We 
found that mind, on this dialectic plane, though in- 
volved in brain, spontaneously initiates the using of 
brain for its purposes, while, at the same time, it is 
in reciprocity with brain, sublating the attuent sub- 
ject with its enslavement to body (see Meditation XIV., 
First Book, Note). 

The above analysis reveals, I think, what it is that 
underlies the instinctive conviction that self-identity in- 
volves continuance, and how it is that man, at all stages 
of culture and most of all in the most advanced, has felt 
that in this self-identity lies a distinction of being which 
makes his continuance assured. His whole specific nature 
starts back with incredulity from the thought of annihi- 
lation as intrinsically a contradiction. In short, the 
genesis of Ego reveals the strange distinction of being 
which belongs to man ; and the utterance "I am I " 
proclaims immortality. 

{b) The Scientific Argument from the Nature of the 
WiUr Dialectic generally. 

In the affirmation of the subject as an existent Ego 
by the subject itself lies the fact of freedom, as we have 
frequently seen. If we look long enough at the secret 
process of evolving mind, we find that the consciousness 
of subject by subject is not a mere " feeling " emerging 
in us as an inexplicable event ; but is itself an act of Will 
— a primary free energy which, emerging in and out of 
an empirical conscious subject, seeks to reduce all ex- 
perience, in accordance with its own dialectic fonn 
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or process, to the Ego, because Ego contains the dia- 
lectic as it^ " idea " — its pure atfirmation. 

Now the Will-process, as I have often pointed out, has 
a w/y of moving, the process which we call the Dialectic ; 
and, speaking generally, we may look at it as consisting 
of four prime moments : Kinetic ; Mediating ground as 
negation (formal) ; Determining-so (formative ground 
or idea), and End,^the affirmation of the truth of 
things being the purpose of its movement ; and this 
affirmation is knowledge. The formative idea in its 
fulfilled concreteness is the ideal — rational^ gesthetic 
and ethical This free operative activity, as thus set 
forth, iis the finite dialectic ; and its results are science, 
art, ethics and politics. We commonly call it Reason- 
Now, we have seen that it is this reason which alone 
is capable of putting the critical question, "Does this 
Ego of ours continue its activity after the limitation of 
earthly conditions (the body) is destroyed?" And in 
the necessary functions of the reason which starts the 
problem, we ought to find an answer ; just as we have 
so far fomid an answer in the genesis and nature of Ego 
as a spiritual fact reason-constituted. 



{c) The Mcyinents of the Dialectic. 

(1) The first moment of dialectic is Will as initiating 
Elinetic. Will by its very nature is mind-force or 
energy : it finds limits for itself on every side, but only 
to transcend them. Ever-moving, ever-Hving, it carries 
itself forward into limitless regions in search of that 
which truly is. It thus assumes its own continuity, as 
well as its inherent superiority to natural conditions. 
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If the reader will ponder long enough over the dis- 
tinction between the animal and the rational subject, 
the full force of this fundamental fact of reason will 
be clear to him. 

(2) The first and iundsunentsA function of the dialectic 
in man is, as we found, the act of percipience. This 
act is the determination, arrestment and limitation of 
an object in space and time. The affirmation of the 
determination is an affirmation of limit, and ipso actu an 
affirmation of non-limitability. The slightest reflection 
reveals to us that this nmst be so ; and, consequently, the 
act of determining the finite necessitates the affirmation 
of the infinite — the fact of infiniteness relatively to space 
and time. This tells us that there are regions and 
spheres of fact and thought outside the sphere of finite 
reason. We, accordingly, decline to say more than this, 
or to indulge in talk about infinite space and time — 
save, perhaps, for rhetorical and ethical purposes. This 
Infinite is equally present in all thought-determination 
— rational, aesthetic and ethical. 

Now surely the most startling fact in finite nature is 
that a finite being should appear at the head of it to 
fulfil his own destiny as a creature, and should, at the 
same time, necessarily affirm in the very limiting of him- 
self and of his possible knowledge here and now, the 
illimitable for himself as a '' knowing " being. It appears 
to me that he therein affirms that this sphere is only a 
beginning of the possible for him. It may be said that 
this is a cunningly devised illusion, which serves its 
human purpose in so far as it enables man to rise 
above the prosaic judgments of ordinary life. But in 
that case the sun and moon are also cunningly devised 
illusions. 
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It may also be mamtauied that this ^'forOiw'' of po»^ 
sibiiity is trae of ^'man" as a creature thrown up out 
of absoluto-infinite Being, in its process of evoliition in 
Time, merely to fill a place necessary to the adequate life 
of a Univerwl self-conscious Spirit But there is no sack 
thing as ** man,'' but only men. And if I, a man, find 
that the most wonderful characteristic in me is m me 
but not /or me a person, I find in this a flagrant 
breach of the spiritual ord&r. The burd^i of proving 
sudi a view of rational persons is certainly laid on c^er 
fiAioulders, and not on the shoulders of those who accept 
the direct affirmation of finite reason in them as far 
them. 

Accordingly, just as pure Will contains a further, so 
Will asa ^^ knowing" energy affirms, in the aiqurehaided 
fact of the infinite as given in perdpience and in all 
thought, its own continuance after its present ccmditions 
are dissolved. Nay, it even foretells the necessity of 
dissolution that the spirit may be liberated for a fuller 
life. 

(3) The third and fourth moments of the dialectic 
further affirm the idea, which is the truth, the essence 
of a thing as a concrete whole ; and only in the appre- 
hension of the idea as fulfilled ideal can there be repose 
for the restless and ever-progressing Will-reason in its 
pursuit of knowledge. But when will-reason has found 
truth, or rather, let us say, thinks it has found it, it finds 
it as still limitation. The ideal, as conceived, is only 
a stepping-stone, a moment's pause for the sole of the 
foot : the ideal, achieved, at once reveals itself as part 
of a greater and higher, namely, absolute Truth (which 
is God) ; and the task is to be begun again. The search 
for the idea and the ideal being of the essence of the Ego 
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as containing the dialectic, it thus, ipso fdctOy affirms its 
continuity in a series of ever-ascending and self-fulfilling 
acts. The ** idea " of Man ordains that he shall search for 
ideas and fulfil ideals, but to this he can only approxi- 
mate : and if this be all, he remains an everlasting con- 
tradiction as a cognitive activity in the general scheme 
of things. The evolving life of God as finite suddenly 
ends in the abrupt. The essential characteristics of the 
finite dialectic thus affirm the continuity of the human 
spirit as implicit in the very nature of human reason. 
We are always, in fact, silently postulating continuance ; 
all the issues of our rational life being infinite. 

As with absolute Truth, so with absolute Beauty, and 
absolute Goodness. By virtue of the will-dialectic, man 
creates aesthetic ideals which he moulds out of the sense- 
forms of universal Being as revealed to him, and also 
ethical or spiritual ideals of life and conduct which he 
moulds out of the feeling-forms of desire and emotion. 
These ideals constitute the divine meaning of creation 
here and now as contained in the heart of The Absolute. 
They are God-immanent mediating his spiritual ends 
through man. Man as Will must, by his very nature, 
seek to realise them. To realise them is to actualise 
them for himself and in himself. This is impossible. 
He may ever advance nearer to the actualisation ; but 
in so far as he does not reduce them to himself as 
actualities, he suffers from the pain of defeated purpose. 
He dies contemplating ever-vanishing ideals. The 
"far-off* goal recedes as we advance". The fact 
of these ideals as sum and issue of the reason-life 
of man, and the hopeless striving after them in this 
sphere of being, affirm a continuity of existence for 
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their actualisation, unless God be indifferent to the 
fulfilment of His idea and does not seek The Good* 
Now, even if there were no God, the truth would re- 
main that the finite spirit here is embarked on an 
infinite cognitive, aesthetic and ethical progress, the 
continuance of which beyond present limitations is just 
as likely as its existence here and now* Even if there 
were no 6od» I say, the diim groi»ng of godless nature 
or wdtwiUe to evolve itself would in man give the {nto* 
mise, if not necessity, of a ''farther," in order to 
complete the work wMch had been here only partially 
accomplished 

Think also in this connection of the toil and hardships 
which men endure in the service of ideals for a terres- 
trial future in which they can have no shara Death 
itself they face in all its forms for the benefit of the 
race to whidi they will shortly cease to belong. Whenoe 
this, if it do not come from an ineradicable reason- 
conviction of the continuity of life ? All heroic action 
would seem silently to assume a personal immortality. 

{d) The notion of Futurity is given by the Dialectic. 

All thought-processes are for us under conditions of 
Time, for Time is the mode of externalised Deity who 
is found by us here under temporal and evolutionary 
conditions. Now, what of the strange conception of 
futurity in Time, and the consequent Hope — our for- 
ward-looking thoughts ? The animal does not hope, 
and has no conscious future. In the specific differen- 
tiation of man, then, we must look for the explanation 
of these facts of human experience. Man looks be- 
fore and after ; he can forestall his experience, and by 
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the help of his imagination project a future of activity. 
How is this ? I would answer thus : — 

It is in the essential nature of the dialectic that we 
find the possibility of the conception of futurity. The 
eternal nisiis of the dialectic contains the "form 
of End," and this end is necessarily projected under 
conditions of Time. Thus it is that the future, as a 
conception of the imagination, is possible. The animal, 
I have said, has no conscious future. We men, on 
the contrary, forecast in imagination a future of achieve- 
ment whether the aim be material or spiritual ; nay, 
were it not for repeated experience of failure, we should, 
under this dialectic impulse, contemplate the achieve- 
ment of our purposes as assured and guaranteed by being 
simply affirmed as end. Assurance would be our mental 
attitude. Failure, however, brings down the pride and 
confidence of expectation to the humility and veiled 
distrust of hope. We then learn to take elaborate 
means in both the moral and material world of our 
activities to secure the fulfilment of our hopes. Hope, 
then, is to be defined as the *' form of end " under con- 
ditions of Time. It does not owe its origin either to 
our organic or our emotional nature, hut to the dialectic. 
It is of the essence of reason in man and thus it is that 
it " springs eternal in the human breast ". 

Everywhere man is a creature of disappointed hopes : 
in the struggle for the sustenance of the body first of all ; 
and, even though we may be in possession of a superfluity 
of the means of sustenance, we are yet ever enduring 
defeat in other lines of effort. In our ambitions, affections 
and emotions we encounter the failure of our hopes, 
whether these be for humanity at large or for the satis- 
faction of our love in those nearest to us ; in our in- 
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tellectual efforts after trath, onr partial successas are< 
through numberless defeats ; in the fulfilment of our \ 
moral and spiritual ideas, even when we are always 
hopefully advancing, we are never attaining. Man, thus 
made the victim of illusory anticipations here, and yet 
having in him the well-spring of the dialectic which ever 
points to the possibility of fulfilment, neressarilp projects 
a future beyond the desperate conditions of earthly exis- 
tence. The notion of futurity, then, and the consequent 
hope, contain the affirmation of a continued existence 
as the affirmation of reason and not as a mere appetite 
or organic impulse. 

Too often, it is true, the future after death is contem- 
plated as a satisfaction of unworthy desires ; or, at le^st, 
of those desires which can be shown to have value only 
under present and earthly conditions. To the eye of ' 
the philosopher these earthly conditions are, even now, 
wholly subservient to the spiritual life : they are the 
material in and through which man as spirit can alone 
fulfil himself. And yet, as are a man's life and ideals, so 
will his future be imagined ; and, knowing our own weak- 
ness, we are not hard on our fellow-men because they con- 
template with fond anticipation a deliverance in a future 
existence from their personal miseries, the righting of 
personal wrongs, and eternal rest from toil. Somewhere 
and somehow (they feel) the manifest purpose of their 
existence will surely be fulfilled. The Good, whatever 
it may be, mtist be on its way. 

The point which I wish to make here is, that this 
Time-projection of life into a future after death is, 
however crudely it may be conceived, a necessary issue 
of the dialectic in man — ^a note of reason and not 
merely a vague organic feeling of expectation. Conse- 
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quently, as that which is truly and specifically man, viz., 
reason, grows, in the course of the ages, into fuller self- 
consciousness, the reasons for the conviction of con- 
tinuance after death grow in cogency. 

It would appear, then, that pure reason as Ego which 
alone can raise the question of immortality, when closely 
interrogated, gives, in its genesis, nature, and process, 
affirmative answers. Accordingly, it is not out of the 
mere desires of men, but out of that which specifically 
constitutes man, viz., the Ego with its contained dia- 
lectic, that the conviction of life beyond death issues. 
The answer is a scientific answer. As Emerson well 
says : " When the Master of the Universe has points 
to carry in His government, He impresses His will in 
the structure of minds". 

As I have frequently pointed out, unless we take up 
all our experience, cognitive, emotional, ethical, in the 
whole Dialectic, there must be endless contradictions, 
intellectual and moral. It is in the true analysis and 
understanding of the Dialectic movement as a one 
movement, that we find the solution of the Universe as 
presented to man. But even with this key in our hand 
there are doors which we cannot unlock. We are 
driven back on the conviction which the Dialectic itself 
has generated in us that, beyond, there is a solution ; 
and that conviction is not at all the product of despair 
or of feeble sentiment, but created in us by that which 
is supremely ourselves, our strength as it is our distinc- 
tion — the subjective dialectic, which is also the ground- 
plan of the whole creative process — the Form of God- 
creative. 

VOL. II. 24 
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(^) 7%^ Infinite in human love /or Man and /or God. 

Low /or Man, — The Dialectic enters also into the 
Feeling and Emotions of man and clothes them with 
infimteness. Hence the pained alarm when the object 
of love vanishes from our side in consequence of what 
a^^ms the nitUless and arbitrary act of a destroying 
P9:wer. If our interpretation of God as a God of Love 
1^. true, we are justified in demanding some relief from 
th^ anguish of the heart— some explanation that will 
console. It is not merely the common desire to meet 
BfflJn those that have been snatched away : it is the shock 
that almost paralyses us as we think of the wealth of love 
iflj^ch it is possible for one human being to lavis h on 
pother thiig m/Gula ^ mppk of." ^ ^ ^ 

Death, as a universal human even^t, oalls forth owt 
wonder, horror and ii^cre4ul;^ty : 90W, when it is close to 
us, it calls forth our resentment and indignation, if it be 
whSft it appears to be. Man cries out against his being 
endowed with emotions, deep and infinite in their range, 
which yet seem to count for nothing in the system to 
which he belongs. The sad experience, if humbly ac- 
qepted, is good for the soul of man, we are told, and 
broadens and deepens his whole life. But what is the 
U3e of all this enriching of his spiritual nature if terres- 
trial coAditions sum him up ? He can get on well enough 
li^thout it — nay, it is a fact that he can get on better 
withput it: finite purposes on this earth and in our 
reIatio^s tp society can be quite well, nay, much better, 
a,ttained without it. 

Quite apart from the theistic argument, *' surely," 
as Martineau says, '' it is no romance to say that human 
love reaches a pathetic depth and rises to a sublime 
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height which make it greater than its uses, and ally it 
to the proportions of more enduring being ".^ Listen 
to the cry of Henrietta von Willich in her letter to 
Schleiermacher on the death of her husband, and which 
I quote because of the universal note in her agonised 
utterance : — 

" O Schleier, in the midst of my sorrow there are yet 
blessed moments when I vividly feel what a love ours 
was and that surely this love is eternal and it is im- 
possible that God can destroy it; for God Himself is 
Love. I bear this life while nature will ; for I have still 
work to do for the children, his and mine : but, O God, 
with what longing, what foreshadowing of unutterable 
blessedness do I gaze across into that world where he 
lives 1 What joy for me to die ! Schleier, shall I not 
find him again ? O my God ! I implore you, Schleier, 
by all that is dear to God and sacred, give me, if you 
can, the certain assurance of finding and knowing him 
again. Tell me your utmost faith on this, dear Schleier. 
Oh ! if it fails, I am undone ! " ^ 

Schleiermacher answers by playing with the word 
" personality " and ofiering a highly Buddhistic consola- 
tion — absorption in The Absolute — the euphemism for 
annihilation. The source of the error in such views is 
to be found in an indolent and mystic pantheism. We 
have urged in these Meditations an interpretation more in 
accordance with the experience and needs of men, in our 
emphasising of the patent fact of finitude, individuality, 
personality, as the form in which Absolute Being 
loves to live. Otherwise, why is it so as matter of fact ? 
The depreciation of the individual in order to make 

^ Martineaa, ii., 344. 
^Quoted by Martineau, ii., 358. 
24* 
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good tibie life of an abstraction called ''The Absolnte'* 
is not justified by experienca God as cono^te Notion 
(in the absolute synthesis as given to us) finds His own 
life and joy in the existence of other beings in thdr aso^id- 
ing grades. He mediates His own finite life in an infinite 
series of finitudes. In the case of man He throws oat 
from Himself a free Ego and calls on it to make good its 
own life, as if it were a matter of eternal cosmic concern. 
It has to actualise itself in and for God. The very par- 
pose of man's existence, his function in this scheme 
of things is defeated, if God breaks &dth with him 
and steals him to a^randise Himself, absorMng him 
in what is called the Absolute. The pantheistic All- 
one becomes a mere abstraction when its content is 
^ored. The Absolute, if we look straight at the facts 
of Uf e, is a One in Many and through Many, not a blank 
One of meaningless continuity. We ask no more in the 
future than exists now, and, which, by existing now, has 
shown its possibility, if not its necessity, within the 
nature and thought, of the One God. What is called 
" The Absolute Idea " can only mean the mighty thought 
through which God, as creative Will, thinks Himself as 
externalised; and this thought cannot be an abstract 
Whole, but must contain the issues of each individual 
activity in the Whole. If it do not mean this, it 
matters not what it means. We may be assured that 
in the divine order there is consolation for the stricken 
heart. It was in the name of God that Christ said, 
"Ye shall have tribulation, but be of good cheer". 
Bold and splendid words ; none but a prophet of God 
who was very near to God could have dared to utter them. 

Low for God. — Again, what shall we say of Love for 
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God Himself in which the finite spirit expresses its 
supreme intellectual need and its infinite joy in ethical 
and aesthetic ideals therein consummated — a love so 
intense in some minds (and when we weigh the capaci- 
ties of a race we rightly speak of its best tjrpes) as to 
make them, in their intellectual rapture, dream even of 
the abnegation of their own personality that they may 
pass into the Universal ? The love for God is an "emotion 
of reason " arising out of the dialectic as one whole, and 
is animated by the apprehension of ideals in which the 
divine movement completes itself in the world and in 
man. Pure reason itself is charged with emotion. The 
sympathetic " feeling " of Being lies at the very root, we 
found, of our notion of God. Feeling is in the ground- 
plan of the universe. It is only when we " feel " God 
that we are drawn into an emotional identity with His 
eternal Being and process. This (which may, indeed, 
reach an overwhelming intensity as in the mystic beatific 
vision) is the love for God And, " How can it be," says 
Jean Paul, " that our heart is parched and fretted and at 
last crushed by the slow fever-fire of an infinite love for 
an infinite object and must be assuaged by nothing better 
than the hope that this heart-sickness, like a physical 
heat, will sometime be removed by laying on it the 
ice-slab of death?" 

Note now that the human love for Man and God is 
what it is because we are on the plane of the Dialectic. 
Its character, significance and infiniteness arise out of 
the dialectic movement; and if such love exhausts its 
meaning in the finite, it is an illusory futility in a 
stupid Absolute. 

Finally : forasmuch as Man is an Ego whose specific 
function in the cosmic system is the realising of 
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itself «s concrete ^^spiiit^^ the dissolation af premat 
conditions is obviously necessary to tiiis reatisatioiL 
The continuance of Ufe after death is, accordingly, 
involved in the continuity of th^ cosmic spiritual 
order. Death is a necessity, but it is also a deliver- 
ance : the dire event does not belong to the casual and 
^monic in the cosmic series, but is the obIj way <A 
mediating a purposed evolution immanent in man hwe 
and now. If it be not so, God is bankrupt 

B. FU&TflSR GONSn)BRATION& 

t have been putting forward what I consider to be a 
scientific argument to show that the nature of Ego is 
such as to make its continuance after the death of the 
body (shall I say ?) na:tural, and that the Dialectic, which 
initiates and sustains £go» contains also the necessity of 
its continuance if God be a God of Spiritual Order. 
Our whole interpretation of God and Man carries with 
it this conclusion. There are further considerations, 
however, relevant to the general discussion of the 
question which have their own weight. 

(a) Contradictions. 

Evil, that is to say the contradictions, intellectual and 
moral, which beset us in a notoriously imperfect world, 
the rampant injustice, the physical jmins, the unmerited 
sufferings (but why resume the painful enumeration ?), 
the wickedness of men by which Divine ends are 
mediated, ever remain an insuperable diflSculty, unless 
they are explained by the thought and fact of a higher 
evolution of life possible only through this painful pro- 
cess. A certain type of thinker takes refuge in " The 
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Absolute" and seems to be satisfied if he secures 
its Happiness or Perfection by giving it the power of 
resolving the contradictions which it is always generat- 
ing. This is his act of faith ; for he cannot know. So 
far, he is as helpless as the peasant. ''Somehow or 
somewhere, but not for man, there is a conciliation of 
all things " — is not this the substance of his final utter- 
ance ? And is it other or better than the faith of the 
humblest ploughman? But this fond conception of 
The Absolute, which is simply the old Calvinistic de- 
crees put in terms of ignorance and which veils the 
hasty retreat of the philosopher from ultimate prob- 
lems, will not meet the clamant need of men. It does 
not interpret. Things are somehow reconciled in " The 
Absolute"! What is this to me? As a "person" I 
have my rights. It is personal continuance, in which 
contradictions will be resolved in himself y that man seeks 
— the " perfect day " for which he longs, in which God 
as Justice and Love will shine forth in the individual 
spirit that has loyally striven and endured, in which 
the spiritual ideals that man must by his very nature 
form will be actualities, the miserable defections in his 
own personality be made good, his pain and share in evil 
explained, and his humanity glorified in its final fulfil- 
ment : in brief, it is redemption or deliverance that he 
seeks. It is in the name of sufiering mankind, and not 
of himself alone, that he demands this. This argument 
manifestly resolves itself into a faith in God as eternal 
order, justice and love, who cannot, unless He be im- 
potent (in which case He is not God and we have to 
re-cast our theory of the universe), leave His creatures 
as ever-recurring testimonies through endless genera- 
tions to the essential inadequacy and imperfection of 
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that sphere of bemg of which they are the highest 
term ; and, as such, are alone endowed with the capa- 
oity^^and therefore put under obligation, to judge it 

The only possible justifying explanation of the affio- 
tions of humanity — growing always (mark) in intensity 
with growing knowledge and heightening moral elevation 
— ^is llie Christian explanation, that they have a purpose ; 
as the objective dialectic tells us all creation has. These 
afflictions which ^^ are but for a moment " are the discipline 
whereby a man may mediate himself as ''spirit". The 
purpose of ethical probation is to strengthen his person- 
ality as supreme over the solicitations of natural passion, 
and to lift his habitual life of thought and action out 
of the seen and temporal into the unseen and eternal 
If this be not the purpose, then the pain and sorrow 
of this world become ends in themselves, and man is 
justified in protesting against the (so-called) ''Order" 
into the midst of which he is thrown. If good be not 
in the heart of evil, then God is Evil. Call it, if you 
will, a hypothesis that man is in this life moulding 
himself and being moulded for a higher existence, yet 
it is a hypothesis which alone explains the facts ; and 
such hypotheses are valid in science. But it is not a hypo- 
thesis, for it rests on a scientific interpretation of man. 

The melancholy meditations of Amiel suggest them- 
selves here: "The moral education of the individual 
soul — is it then wasted ? When our planet has accom- 
plished the cycle of its destinies, of what use will it have 
been to any one or anything in the universe ? Well, it 
will have sounded its note in the symphony of creation. 
And for us individual atoms, seeing monads, we ap- 
propriate a momentary consciousness of the whole and 
the unchangeable ; and then we disappear. Is not this 
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enough? No, it is not enough; for if there is not 
progress, increase, profit, there is nothing but a mere 
chemical play and balance of combinations. Brahma 
after having created, draws his creation back into the 
gulf." And after saying that God, at least, grows and 
profits by it, he gives expression to the hopeless view : 
" We sink gradually back into the darkness, just as we 
issued gradually from it. The play of faculties and 
organs, the grandiose apparatus of life is put back bit 
by bit into the box. We begin by instinct ; at the end 
comes a clearness of vision which we must learn to 
bear with and to expend, without murmuring, on our 
own failure and decay. A musical theme once exhausted 
finds its due refuge and repose in silence." Here we 
have the utterance of a religious mystic in whom per- 
sonality was weak. If it be as he thinks, man's highest 
life is an incoherent dream and he is in his right when 
he murmurs. 

And what of God Himself? He is not merely an 
infinite contradiction-resolving machine; He works as 
immanent in the universe — His own Mind and Body — 
towards ideas and ideals ; and, if our interpretation be 
true, He is a God of Love. But in His creation of 
Man we find notorious failure to be the last word of 
philosophy on this plane of God's finite life. God has 
to be explained in order that Man may be explained. 
If there be, at all, necessity in God, it must be a necessity 
to actualise His own idea. Or is He content with 
imperfection ? Does He Himself make terms with the 
Devil of Negation by casting aside personalities as broken 
pitchers which the said devil may have for nothing? 
" From the first dawning of life," says Professor Fiske, 
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" we see all things working together towards one mighty 
goal — the evolution of the most exalted spiritual quali- 
ties that characterise humanity. Has all this work been 
done for nothing ? Is it all ephemeral, all a bubble that 
burstSp a vision that fades ? On such a view the riddle 
of the universe becomes a riddle without a meaning. 
The more thoroughly wa comprehend that process of 
evolution by which things have come to be what they 
are, the more we are hkely to feel that to deny the 
everlasting persistence of the spiritual element in man 
is to rob the whole process of its meaning. It goes far 
to putting us to permanent intellectual confusion, and I 
do not see that any one has as yet alleged, or is ever 
Hkely to allege, a suilicient reason for our accepting so 
dire an alternative/* And we may add : In the evolution 
of the organic world, it is the higher which finally 
explains the lower ; the lower, in an immeasurable 
'' one'* of manifestation and process containing in it the 
prophecy of the higher. In this way alone are contra- 
dictions resolvable. 

(b) Personal Identity and the nature of the Future 
Life generally. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the continuance of 
self-identity in the formal sense would be purposeless 
and of no concern to any man ; for Ego is in itself a 
bare universal, and, as such, is not what men mean by 
themselves. The ground and first *' moment" of person- 
ality is certainly bare self-identity — " I am I," in no way 
dependent on memory but renewed every moment ; but 
personality, as distinguished from bare self-identity, is a 
concrete of formal and real, and, as such, is largely de- 
pendent on body and its relations^ and involves the 
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consciousness of the continuous one of self in all ex- 
perience. 

We may put the question thus : The abstract Ego 
might rise to a higher plane of the Divine Evolution 
without thereby satisfying the demand for a continued 
personal life ; for it is as a concrete Ego or Personality 
that each demands continuance. Personality I have 
explained to be the subsumption of experience by 
the Ego as itself a dialectic and supra naturcmi illu- 
mining and controlling that experience to ends of 
Truth, Goodness and Beauty. This, it is said, involves 
memory, and inasmuch as memory is dependent on 
the phenomenal negation, personality must perish in 
the dissolution of body. But. in dealing with the 
psycho-physical, we found that memory was a deposit in 
mind, as well as brain, even at the attuitional stage 
where there was mutual reciprocity ; still more on the 
human plane where experiences are discriminated and 
co-ordinated, and brain made subject to the uses of the 
Will-dialectic with its inherent initiative. If so, there can 
be no diflficulty in the way of the Ego carrying its concrete 
content with it into a higher sphere. What and how 
much it will carry we cannot say further than this, that 
it will carry all that fits the new environment. The im- 
manent purpose of Ego is to become not merely personal- 
ity, a term which may be of no ethical significance, but 
personality which is Spirit ; that is to say. Ego as fulfill- 
ing its essential function of moulding the Given within 
us and without us. And, we may say that all that falls 
into this category — ^all that we have subdued to ourselves 
— will go with us into the higher sphere of the Divine 
evolution, and find there fresh illumination. Love, 
Ideals, Beauty, and whatever has given substance to 
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these emotions in this life will find their fruition in a 
higher. The purpose of lif e, generally, is simply living ; 
but in a self-conscious being of infinite possibilities, 
it is at the same time, as we have frequently seen, 
the shaping of the Self to a higher and better, which' 
is never a highest and best^ but which starts it oa 
the way of an ever-advancing growth. The varied ex 
periences of life have unquestionably this for thei 
aim ; and the Ego which absorbs and makes its own 
such of these as promote the creation of itself anew and] 
develop and fortify it as " spirit," carries with it all thai 
can live, and furnish impulse and motive, on a higher 
plane. The identity of the '"person" continues, sua- 
tained by the memory of all here that is worthy of a 
higher existence there— truth, love and ideals. 

Why should we doubt that we shall carry into & 
future life all the ethical experience that is worthy o 
a self-conscious spirit, thereby preser^ang our j^ersonal 
identity ? Those bodily relations which belong to the 
natural system here must fall away, but all in man that 
has transcended these relations will survive. We rise 
from one of God's systems to enter another and a better, 
and, as a first step, we leave our bodies in the earth, 
thereby proclaiming that the things that are exclusively 
of earth concern us no more. The attuitional subject in 
evolving into Ego, carried, we saw, the " subject " into 
Ego — the lower into the higher; so, when Ego evolves into 
the fulness of " spirit," it will carry with it all that is com- 
patible vrith the new conditions ; and in these, it carries 
the identity of its personality as now achieved Spirit. 
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There are thinkers who, while seeming to grant the con- 
tinuance of personal identity, would seem to confine the 
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destiny of an immortal spirit to the activity of pure reason 
and a certain ecstatic contemplation of abstract thought. 
But we have shown that, if it be through the world as we 
have it that we know God, then He Himself is a being 
of feeling and emotion ; to which indeed the dialectic 
is, in a sense, subordinate : just as Form, generally, is of 
significance only as contributory to actuality of Being and 
of life. If the concrete of feeling be an essential moment 
in the immanent being even of God, is it derogatory to 
the dignity of man, that, even on the higher plane of a 
future existence, life and love, only partially realised on 
earth, should constitute the purified " real " of his supra- 
rational spirit ? Feeling and emotion, when inreasoned, 
we have found to be thereby transformed into ethical 
and spiritual ideas: as such, they are opposed to the 
natural desires which find an adequate sphere within 
terrestrial conditions and seek no Beyond : that alone, 
we may say, will survive which fits the new sphere of 
Being. And if there be truly a higher plane of Mind 
for us which sublates our present non-corporeal nature 
without cancelling it, it will be, we may imagine, a con- 
dition in which the Negation being now wholly identified 
with the Idea — Ego having become Spirit, the sweet 
reasonableness of a fine harmony of inner and outer 
relations will make mere living a perpetual blessing. 
The love for God and for our fellow-spirits will govern 
our lives and sustain them in an everlasting spring-time 
of energy. 

Again, Time, it is said, will be no more. But this is 
merely a rhetorical expression. What is Objective Time 
save a ** one-after-the-othemess " of experiences ? Why 
should this cease ? The timeless is for any finite being 
a condition incompatible with anything that can be called 
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existence, ITie *' time-span," we may presume, will be in- 
creased ; but if the lite of the spirit be a timeless life^ all 
experience must collapse into an ** eternal now ", This is 
an opigrammatic expression invented to denote the wholly 
unknowable relation of God to series and successions ; 
and on this subject no man can say anything worth 
listening to, save by way of showing the possibility of 
a contradiction — a Time-series which shall also be a 
" Now ", God may be said to be Timeless just as 
He is said to be pnrmim fuobile ; but He holds both 
Motion and Time within Himself, not outside Himself, 

The only legitimate conclusion as to the nature of a 
future state is that^ just as we find graded planes of beinjr 
on earth, so the dissolution of existing conditions will 
introduce those who are worthy to a higher plane than 
the present* This higher life will sublate the life of 
reason into it, just as the life of reason sublates the life 
of attuition here and now. The infinite God will have 
evolved Himself in and through us into a higher plane 
of finite mind 

[Difi&culties as to a future state suggested by the sense- 
imagination of the physicist are obviously wholly irre- 
levant to a life presumed to exist under other than 
terrestrial conditions, and accordingly it is unscientific 
to raise them.] 

(c) Conditions of the continuance qf the Ego. 

Our argument affirms the continuance of all human 
souls. But there may be many cases in which there 
are obstacles in the path. Assuredly we are right in 
saying that continued life after death is immanent in 
each Ego. The prediction and affirmation are unques- 
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tionably to be found in the innermost inner of reason, 
as well as at the heart of our ethical and emotional 
nature. It may be said, however, that it is by life in 
the universal of ideals (rational, aesthetic, ethical, which 
are of the essence and sum of the teaching of the sub- 
jective dialectic) that the individual widens himself 
into an infinitude that can alone fit a human soul for 
a higher evolution. Failure in this is what I mean 
by an obstacle in the way of continuity on a higher 
plane of being. As the tree falls so must it lie. In other 
words, the continuance of life beyond the grave may de- 
pend on the extent to which the potential in each man has 
here become an actual — the extent to which the idea in 
him has made good its fitness for a higher grade of being. 

. . . only he, 
EQs soul well-knit and all his battles won, 
Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal life.^ 

The wings which are to bear us into a higher sphere may 
have to be grown here and now. He who has not found 
eternal life here will not, it may be said, find it hereafter. 
But, as Amiel says, " the Kingdom of God belongs not 
to the most enlightened but to the best ". And Plato 
says : '' Let a man be of good cheer about his soul who 
has cast away the pleasures and ornaments of the body 
as alien to him, and has followed after the pleasures of 
knowledge of this life ; who has adorned the soul in her 
own proper jewels, which are temperance and justice 
and courage and nobility and truth ".^ '* And they that 
he wise'' says the Hebrew prophet, " shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many 

1 Matthew Arnold. > Fhaio, 114. 
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to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever/' * '' Do 
justly and love mercy " and God will see to the rest. 

However it may be, assuredly the man-being who 
attains to true manhood and becomes conscious of the 
inadequacy of the finite (in even the most felicitous 
combination of circumstances) to admit of the fulness 
of his specific life as a spiritual being, contains in him- 
self the necessity of a life under conditions that will 
truly admit of fulfilment But if a human being abne- 
gating the life of a rational ego allows himself to sink 
into the lower plane of a merely attuent individual 
seeking the satisfactions of sense, he must share the^ 
fate of living creatures which are on the sentient plana 
of being to which he has reduced himself He, in truth, 
belongs to the casual and anarchic element of the pre- 
sent system. 

Our argument throughout has been that the method ^ 
of f Tod is the throwing on man the working out of hi!^ 
own life on earth ; and, if this be so, each Ego has its 
eternal destiny in its own hands. 

{d) Coercive demonstration impossible. 

The question of continued life after death is a ques- 
tion as to a matter of fact, and cannot be demonstrated 
in the sense of coercive proof. I can " know " God ; 
I can ** know " freedom, and I can " know " duty ; 
but the fact of immortality I cannot know. Here 
enters philosophic faith which, as distinguished from 
religious credulity, is the acceptance of a conclusion 
to which all experience and reason steadily point as* 
true, and the non-truth of which would be a manifest 

^ Daniel xii. 
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contradiction of that which we do know. Belief in 
that which we should like to believe is an abuse of 
faith : so also is belief in that which is opposed to 
reason or to the postulates and imperatives of the moral 
nature. But it is a very diflferent thing when we are 
asked to believe in a conclusion on the line of reason — 
a conclusion immanent in the dialectic and in ethical 
ideals, and involved, moreover, in the fact of an ethical 
God. This is what is meant by *' the evidence of things 
not seen ". It has more claim on my living faith (if I 
am a sensationalist) than my trust in the uniformity of 
nature on which all science rests. Are we to be arro- 
gantly told that it is " immoral " ^ to have faith in that 
which is almost demonstrated, and which, if believed, 
gives a new inspiration to all life, not by the vulgar in- 
ducement of a continued existence under happier condi- 
tions, but by the higher interpretation of the nature 
and destiny of the spirit of man out of which the convic- 
tion of immortality comes ? " The moral or theistic con- 
ception of the universe," says Professor Campbell Fraser, 
''takes its sublime interest for persons in and through 
their faith that they are tfiemselves destined to continue in 
conscious connection with the realities during more than 
the short life that now depends on the mortal body." * 
The argument that justifies faith may be likened to 
a mathematical curve of which we know enough to 
calculate its terminus ad qtism. Philosophic faith is 
restricted to such cases : reason builds the road to with- 
in a short distance of its goal ; faith bridges a narrow 
chasm and completes it. Faith in the sense of a belief 
in that which contains an inherent contradiction is cre- 
dulity and superstition : so with faith in that which is 

1 Clifford. « Gifford Lectures, ii., p. 247. 
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oot of all relatioii to the raticMial mind of man and ia, 
therofore, for it, neoeBsarily null ; but that iHudi is in 
the very heart of reason itself is qoite anodier matter. 
If fiKsts and rflasoniiy afe such that only one oomdnslon 
is consistent with their trtUfli and rationatity, it is sorefy 
irrational to donbt the oonclunon which they aflBrm. 

We have anxiously to define the true sphere of Faith. 
Spiritual ideas and ideals and Qod Himself are not the 
object of faithi bnt of knowledge. If a man cannot rise 
to the consdonsness of that knowledge, then so mndi 
the wcH-se f <Hr him : be has to be bom again. I cannot 
rise to the demonstration in Newton's Princqrias so 
much the worse for me: my mathematical aptitude 
must be bom again. By /aith in God we constantly 
mean trua in GkNd, but ''that Gknl is*" is not an object 
of &uth, but of knowledga We do not erect an altar 
to the Unknown and Unknowabla Again, that the 
world, spite of all its misery and inadequacy, is moving 
towards a goal is not a faith, but. a knowledge. On 
the other hand, that the goal is ''The Good" in the 
sense of the harmonious we do not " know " ; but it is 
an object of rational faith, for it is interwoven in our 
knowledge of ideas and ideals as spiritual realities. 
Without that faith, these realities are vain shows: it 
is the postulate, as Amiel says, ''of that higher truth 
which is to bring all into harmony *\ So with the con- 
tinuance of personalities. When we realise the eternal 
verities, we believe in immortality. It is only when 
oiu* realisation of the spiritual is obscured or obstructed 
that oiu* faith grows weak. It is then that we say, 
"our life is but a vapour that appeareth for a little 
and then vanisheth away". In hours of clear vision, 
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on the other hand, we see that God Himself is in- 
volved in the spirit of man and its function in the 
cosmic scheme. That ** which is in communion with 
the unchanging is unchanging/' says Plato. Man finds 
himself to be a sharer in the Eternal Spirit. His high 
calling is assured. The striving after the Infinite con- 
tained in the ideals he has of absolute Truth, Beauty 
and Goodness, must have some meaning. Or is the 
world wholly irrational ? 

Again, we may ask : Is there such a thing as eternal 
life here and now — ^a life in God and with God, the 
sole truth and reality of transient things ? Is not this 
possible only on the assumption that man transcends 
nature in his essence? A man striving after union 
with God here and now is, ipso facto, making himself 
immortal, inasmuch as he is bringing his finite spirit 
within the very life of the eternal spirit and is being 
borne along in the current of that which cannot die. 
Either it is so, or man, even at his highest and best, 
serves only a temporary purpose in what is called " The 
Absolute ". 



The passing of the man-person into a higher sphere 
when the body dies is, I think, as nearly demonstrated 
as the nature of the question permits. Strange it would 
be if, just when the bufFetings, failures, sorrows and 
empty successes of life have taught us how to live, we 
should pass into nothingness. In presence of the great 
problem our attitude is not nescience, but prescience. 
And if a man accepts the doctrine with all its implica- 
tions, he accepts what must always be the most potent 

25* 
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&etor in determining his activities : by which I do not 
mean tiiat he looks for reward in any banal sense ; Imt 
that the realisation of the trtith lifts him into a sfHritnal 
order which is eternal and gives a new significance to 
his daily life by allying him with the porposes of God 

Continued existence after death is much more than a 
^'hope^or *^ &ith ** : it is an assured conviction resting on 
reasonings* concnrrent and convergent^ whkdi give it all 
the certainty that fits our present plane of Being. Nay, 
the conviction seems to be bnilt into us as setf-consdous 
persons. It is, in truth, the universal postulate of sdf- 
conscious ethical activity, always implicit though not 
always in evidenca It is not too much to say thati 
as a matter ol fact, every man, in so /or as he acb 
as a bring qf reason^ does so on tihe silent presumption 
that he is an heir of immortality — as being himself 
somehow involved in the eternal life of Gk>d. Unless 
this be so, Reason in man stultifies itself : the evolution 
of conscious organisms into self-conscious beings which 
in all their relations generate the thought of the Infinite, 
must be pronounced a fatal blunder in the system within 
which we live and work — the product of a blind Will. 
Man is steeped in the Infinite. Is this merely a cosmic 
device for sustaining him on a high ethical level, just 
as we men may dangle a toy before a child to lure 
him on ? If it be so, there is a lie at the heart of the 
cosmic scheme. And a useless lie. For so far as mere 
earthly living is concerned, we could get along, as I have 
said, quite well with finite moralities and finite aims. 

Conclusion. 

It may be subject of complaint that, if the fact of the 
continuance of the human spirit after death be of so 
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much importance in directing and sustaining the ethical 
energies of man and giving worth and dignity to his 
daily life, if earth be truly only " God s ante-chamber," 
it should not have been clearly written down in the 
scheme of things — so clearly that he that runs might 
read. To this the only answer is that it would have been 
a contradiction of the essential characteristic of the 
present system (at least as that has been interpreted in 
these Meditations) had immortality been put beyond all 
possible question. Man finds himself naked and help- 
less on this planet, and is virtually told to achieve his 
own redemption, material and spiritual. He is left to 
search and find for himself. To have had immortality 
proclaimed with every rising sun would have run coun- 
ter to the general plan — would have weakened, not for- 
tified, his spiritual energies. The command : " Work 
out thine own salvation/' may sound like that of a hard 
taskmaster, but it is the only one which is consistent 
with the notion of man as man. It is only through pain 
and failure and sorrow, through evil, through error, re- 
pentance and contrition, and through intellectual doubt 
and difficulty, that a man can achieve for himself the 
fulfilment of himself; and, for aught we know, one of 
the very marks of personal fitness for the life eternal is 
the living conviction which man has of the necessity and 
truth of that eternal life, although it is not written across 
the sky. This is, indeed, the true meaning and function 
of Faith — it is an intellectual conviction with an emo- 
tional content that transforms it into a living and life- 
giving force working in us to will and to do. An operative 
faith in the higher life of spirit (not a mere vulgar belief 
in continuance) is itself a guarantee of fitness for it It 
is '' a touchstone for God's purposes," to use a phrase of 



Browning's. Certitude of knowledge would subvert the 
Divine nelhocL Qod wiU w)t tbrort Bmmeii oixtt us, 
bat to BO man dom He Kfwe SBiiiaeti 1!o eacb the 
doar win be opened ; bnt eedi nmst loieck. 

With a pfoloiiiid amm oi myateijr we begin mur 
tiK>ti^t on the uHunate of thin^s^ and with & iH^ pro- 
founder sense of mystery we dose it Bnt mystery 
en the man-plane of Being is^ we ma^ be aasnmd, not 
for the sate of mystery, wh^er we mean by that word 
the as yet nnknown m the onhnowable : it has a deep 
significance-4ui inteBectaal and etldoal w«»tii tiiat is 
kiealralable. Widumt the eieffreeent mfsiMf oi il» 
nnsonndable depths of Beii^ wtddi lie at the foota of 
bH existence, and the immeasorable readiea oi the in- 
finite-finite, weshimld be living m a ocdd pedantb world 
of dogma, and ear hi^hert life wcmM be snnmed iq^ 
in mathematical formolas and arid moral preoepts. 
Mystery is necessary to the full growth of finite reason : 
it is an intellectual, ethical, and aesthetic force urging 
men on to ever larger readings of experience. When 
man ceases to wonder and to question, he vrill cease to 
strive, and will sink back into a lower grade of Being, 
passively re-acting on his environment with a view to 
the more or less oixlered satisfaction of natural Desire. 



THE END. 



APPENDIX. 

1. NOTE ON THE IDEAL CONCRETE (page 42). 

Were there one individoal of eaoh kind in ihe world of experienoe, 
0.^., one horse, or if there were many horses absolutely alike, the 
Notion of the ideal horse — the perfect or oonsammate horse, could not, 
it might be said, suggest itself to finite reason, unless finite reason 
itself shared the specific determination of Being — the arche which had 
a horse for its telos. Every moment in the dialectic is in the other, 
and the telos is, consequently, m the differentiating or mediating pro« 
cess, as well as in the kinetic arche : if we shared in this movement 
of the universal, accordingly, we should be aware whether the concrete 
phenomenal horse fulfilled its design — its idea and its ideal as pheno- 
menon, i.e,, its Notion as a total concrete. Not sharing in the cosmic 
purpose, should we accept a horse, if it were the sole existent horse, 
as a perfected whole? Not necessarily. For we see a horse as an 
organism of a specific kind having certain obvious " ends," and so far, 
we share in the original purpose to be achieved. If these purposes 
were awkwardly accomplished in the single horse of experience, we 
should be under the necessity of conceiving a fulfilment of these pur- 
poses in the creature before us which would more nearly approximate 
it to its telos. This would be the ideal horse to us — a horse of foct 
fulfilling the " notion " of a horse. As, however, there is a variety of 
horses differing in the characteristic features of a horse ; some failing 
to fulfil one of the postulated ends of a horse, and others achieving, 
some one sort of excellence, others other sorts, we are largely helped 
to push on to an ideal conception ; but that is all : only helped. In 
this process the ordinary concept — the e pluribus unum, is of value. 
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2. NOTE ON THE TEBM ''ONE** (pagB 68). 

B jgnol ttie MJttimelicdi imtt nor the dbBfaiol point <rf in>tfiofnnti«i 
which is the One of j^iiloBOpliy. Etw the kgioal eooeepi ttie a 
|rfi»rj6itf tmum, is not a nnft; mneh len ttie mefeaphysioiil leelhj 
wfa]ohweoaaihe''Ueft"in«naof a ocmoEeto tHioIe ; leestof aUflie 
''Absduto iaM"-4he one of Bring ud Dialeolio in the many id 
individna. The asnemiing Gatogcnies of esislenoe — the inocguiiei 
orgsnio, the yital, ttie oonsdonsi the self-oon8oioii8--ace not disoon- 
tinnoos, bat a synthesb of Being sod 13ion|^t eontinidty— a One. 

And this is trae also of individna and thdr xdaMons to olfaer things 
and themeelYes as growths. Theroisnodiaoontinnityhitheipizitiial; 
and all is in Toocy troth spizitoaL It is in ttie modality of i^aoe^ 
motion and time that disoontintdtyiDsists on titmUingflioii^^ Eadh 
monadic enstenee is certainly a definite determinale, Imt it is a de- 
terminate in and of and ttmmgli Absohite Being. Afasdnte Unooodt 
tioned Being is Potentblity, bat when it ''Becomes" we ace not to 
think of it in terms of space and motion; itbttiel/thatitdialeotioally 
determhies. Being immanent in thingp is simply Unconditioned 
Being immanent in its own conditionates which are wittiin itself as all 
existence is. We haTe not presented to as Qod and the Wodd bot 
QoA as comprehending the Negation within Himself. To say that 
each individuum is a " for itself " and distinct down to its roots is not 
to say that it is separate in a spatial sense and independent. The 
necessities of its fulfilment as an activity demand the system of 
individua, and all are One in Being. The Dialectio also is a One 
of purpose in each for the Whole. 

3. NOTE ON THE TEEM "ABSOLUTE" (j>age 71). 

(1) The Absolute as Spheral Totality— (2) The Absolute as One of Fact 
and Process : Monistic Pantheism— (3) The Absolute as Sum of Ex- 
perience — (4) The Absolute as Being- Absolute. 

The naming of Ood as the Absolute Synthesis suggests to me the 
need of considering some of the modem uses of the word Absolute, 
regarding the presumed content of which there seems to be mnoh 
variety of opinion. 

(1) The Absolute in the Sense of Spheral Totality. 
This Absolute embraces the whole orb not only of actual, but pos- 
sible, Being — the AU-One. It is spoken of as the " supremacy, unity 
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and the all-embraoing sole reality of the Absolute,"^ or, to pnt it 
otherwise, a supreme, one all-embracing sole reality whioh is The Ab- 
solute. This may be accepted ; but it is vain to try to deduce out 
of this both experience and a coherent explanation of experience. 
That the fact of such an all-embracing One is possible to the intel- 
lectual imagination, and that it is indeed forced on it by the very 
nature of the dialectic, is beyond question. I think, indeed, I have 
unveiled its genesis in finite mind. It is the Empedoclean Sphaira. 
But such an Absolute has no content in its own right, and can have 
no content save that which is conveyed into it from the true Absolute 
or Actual of experience which, as a matter of fact, is a relative 
Absolute ; that is to say, relative to the whole. " Man knows 
the All," said Valentine Weigel, " in so far as he is the AH." * 

We can affirm, nay, we are forced to affirm. The Absolute as AU- 
One : but no more can be said. When we attempt to rationalise it, 
we purloin our categories and predicates from the true or actual 
Absolute of finite experience, thereby constructing a "somewhat" 
which is, and is not, these categories, as our mystic fancies and vague, 
super-subtle logicalities may suggest. (See all forms of Alexandrian 
neo-Platonism — not to speak of later developments.) Accordingly, to 
deduce experience and its explanation from the Absolute, in any sense 
in which that expression can be used, is to weave a web without 
threads. The Absolute itself has to weave its wonderful creation on 
the loom of Time. 

The true Absolute, on the other hand, is the reasoned unity of the 
phenomenal presentation and the totality of experience as these rest in, 
and emerge out of, ** absolute-infinite Being " : in brief, it is our human 
Actual bedded in unconditioned Being, and conceived under the 
category of the quantitative and qualitative infinite as this is necessarily 
generated in the finite dialectic which we call reason. But this reason 
is itself only one plane of Being in the Absolute Whole : its experiences 
and products are true, veritable, real, actual as Gkxl Himself: but 
this only as a " moment " within a spheral movement which we can 
never grasp in its wholeness. The noumenal in the universal concrete 
of our experience and also that concrete itself; in other words, 
the sum of the Actual, is a known, or at least a knowable. Absolute. 
We may and do (nay, must) abstract the noumenal moments in the 
Actual, as prius and possibility and ground of all existence, and call 

1 Boyce. ^ I put my ovm emphasis on this. 
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ik ''God"; bal w« iiei«r htkre it as m aMnelp bol m a 
Tins Koamemd of impfioaAes akmff wUh eomimiM (or Ami ] 
pveBoiitetioa) is The Absolirte Bynttieiis «r Aotaal or Nofllni— i^ m 
duNTt, ttie foil God. Qod is fotte m well M infiailo. 

When I go bejmd Ihis^ and widd speak of The Abeoinle aaes* 
haustiiig the matter aioid fpsm of all thaA is or oaa be» the aoftkn is 
oeoesaaEily aa empty sehema. The moment we dapMrt ttom ow oim 
nd>|Boti¥e moovd we are apt lo fall into all soits oi abenatiom and 
ainsioiis. We have kft Bzperieiiae behind ua and are engaged, in an 
ei»rQtee of the dialeetie imagination. I^r example: not oonlant with 
the mere affirmatkm of the AU-One» I dednee pertain eonjlnakme bom 
the " AU" and the ''One^" an4 the Abeolnta then I 



(3) The AbsohOe a$ a Om ti Faq^ oM Aoomi; or UmMoi 

In preaenoe of this oonoeption, the Many ahnoet disappeara: m- 
dividua are of little or no aoooont— mere shadows on the mlL They 
are ezerdsing groonds. for the One— playthingB of the Abaobite. In 
the true Absdute, as yielded by ^ imalysia of eiqpeiieaeei we on the 

contrary, find the Many existing by as good a right as the One. B 
the constructive imagination, disporting in the reason-sphere, abstracts 
and contemplates the All-One, it cannot permit the terms or individoa 
to oomit for anything at all in and for themselves. A one of faot or 
of prooess alone remains. Individuals are the non-significant atoms 
which feed the Satumian maw of " The Absolute ". And it is evident 
that the conclusion is inevitable. Is it not also evident that we have 
been purloining the idea of the One as we found it in the concrete of 
our experience in happy union with its contraries, and conveyed it as 
an abstraction into a fictitious All-entity of our own making? Have 
we not converted the metaphysical One into the numerical one ? And 
with this result, that individuality, freedom, personality, responsibility, 
and the duty of organisms to fulfil themselves all perish. I prefer to 
say that I simply know nothing about "Absolute Being" save the 
*' That " of it, altiiough I am, it may be, entitled to certain legitimate 
inferences as to it from the True Absolute. *' Who can find out Ood ? " 
His ways are not as our ways : they are not even summed up in the 
ways of the True Absolute, although these are in and of Him as a 
moment in the total of His Being : and His thoughts are not as our 
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thoughts, although our Aotoal is oontained as a moment and as truth 
within the full Orb. 

I would illustrate further in order that my error, if I err, may be 
pointed out. I find in the True Absolute the Dialectic, 1.0., the 
Teleologioo-causal Notion — as prius and e£Bcient of the extemalisation 
as well as mediating ground; including, in the extemalisation, the 
mind and conditions of man. I cannot see how Cause in which lies 
mediated purpose or end, can determine itself into the contradiction of 
a self-conscious existence which is itself free — a free Cause in relation 
to its own ccmditions, viz., I myself. I thereupon abstract this Causal 
Notion in all its given necessity and place it in the heart of the All- 
One. Nay, not content with this, I place the All-One under the causal 
category of the existent series as that emanates from Itself 1 The 
Conditioner becomes Blmseli conditioned. It is then apparrait tiiat 
it is by dire iimer necessity that Saturn devours his own children. He, 
or It, cannot help Itself, and thus we have a mechanical theory of the 
universe, none the less mechanical that it is in terms of Mind. 

Nay, " absolute " knowledge of any one " thing " is impossible for 
a finite being ; for this would carry with it knowledge of " The Abso- 
lute " : and this again means a knowledge of the total content of Abso- 
lute Mind by a finite mind. Does any one seriously believe that this is 
possible ? That men of passionate intellect, vivid imagination, intense 
feeling and lofty idealistic impulse should dream of this apotheosis 
of finite mind we can understand. But it is a dream — the poetry of 
Mysticism. May such men never be wanting among us. The Vision 
they strain after is the sole absolute truth. They point to the ultimate 
goal of finite spirit. 

The belief that it is possible to know the Totality of the actual and 
possible as a coherent Whole rests on the presumption that we are 
outside and above the conditioned, whereas we are inside it. What 
Professor A. S. Pringle Pattison calls the " specular outlook of Deity " 
is not for us. But to conclude that, because we cannot know each 
thing in all its relations to the Whole, and the Whole in all its relations 
to each thing, we cannot be said to " know" is, surely, absurd. Ood 
is not such a bungler as some metaphysicians would make Him out 
to be. There are degrees of knowledge according to the stage of Being 
occupied by the knower. Even a snail is aware of the object trtdy 
within its possible range : a higher knowledge sublates the experience 
of the snail. 
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WhftI we do know is '<The Many/' and it declines to be oradied 
ont in flie interests of a One of prooess— be it a leal or a dideotie pco- 
oess. It is "Tbe Many" we are interested in, and *<The One'* in 
The Many. To cancel the former in fbe interests of flie latter is to 
ignore facts; and if facte sfaoold yield to me, seeking for troth and 
trotii aIone» a oontradiotion, why, tiben, I most aeoept the oootradio- 
tbn as the last word of Thought in this my sjriiere of oniTersal Being. 
And when I further find, in the sfhsste of sentient life and moral efS, 
Ihat the fact of an inherent oontaradiotion-- flie moment of Negation, 
alone explains what is painfolly visiUe to all, I am oonflrmed in the 
modesty of my intelleotaal attitade. 

The condosion we come to is that the conception of abeohite 
totality as the all-embracing Beal of faot and process so comprehendeJ 
as to repeal flie harmony and How of diflbrences, ttie meanhig of the 
Knite in the one oonttnnom of infinite Being, and the oondlktion of 
contradictions in ihe sphere of the phenomenal, is beyond the power 
of finite reason. But it is not beyond oar power to attain soeh a 
thought-comprehension of the Whole as shall so reveal the harmony of 
the Whole for knowledge and the snbservienoe of oontradiotionB to 
Ends (and their oonseqaent transformation into mere ocmtnuies) as 
shall more than justify a Philosoj^y. We can know muoh, for then 
is possible to us a Dialectic synthesis of experience. Outside this, 
we are slaves of the intellectual imagination. 

(3) The Absolute as Sum of Experience, 

The Absolute may also be presented to us as the Sum of things and 
their relations real or logioal (or both) as a system — in other words, 
'' Experience " as an all-embracing system. And inasmuch as the world 
holds together, it is assumed that all contradictions in the diverse of 
experience — intellectual and moral — are conciliated. The Absolute is 
Perfect. Have I a right to say this ? Sitting in my study, I indulge 
in the conception of an AU-One which yet I find existing as finitude, 
and as parts in relation, which to my mind are contradictory. But 
there can be no contradictions in the Beal, otherwise it could not 
exist as a system of experience: therefore the Absolute as Total 
resolves all these and is itself totus teres atque rottmdus. Then, if all 
contradiction disappears in the perfect Absolute, the contradictions 
as presented to me cannot be the ultimate reality of things, but only 
"appearance," or it may be quasi-reality. Thus I start with the 
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statement, as known foci, of the faith in which most of us have been 
brought up, and use this presumed foot as a oriterion of all experienoe, 
and as exposing its non-reality as tested by the Absolute. Why? 
Beoause, grant my definition of the Absolute, li oan have for its con- 
tent no oontradiotions that are not reconciled. 

Thus " The Absolute " (i.e., Infinite Being comprehending the total- 
ity of things) is perfect, and, as perfect, contains the conciliation of 
all differences. Certain writers of eminence affirm that they hnow 
this, and lead off with this a 'priori conception. But is it not evident 
that the Finite is within the Absolute and constitutes its manifesta- 
tion, and that we have, in this finite (or on this plane of finite mind), 
contradiction and evil which are not conciliated. And unless we take 
the view of experience which the Dialectic compels us to take, viz,, 
that it is a teleological system in which Qod as Creator mediates some 
End in the only way in which that mediation is possible in finite terms, 
we have no ground for saying that the Absolute is Perfect ; but quite 
the contrary. It is a merely formal expression. Translate it into 
real terms — its content, and we are compelled to say that the Absolute 
is notoriously imperfect. And yet I cling to the " faith " instilled into 
my childhood that Absolute Qod is absolutely perfect and that, if we 
could comprehend ail, we should see that it was so. A Scottish boy 
has for his answer to his first serious questionings the ''absolute 
decrees " and has impressed on him the mysteriousness of the " way " 
whereby God effects His absolute idea which is and must be absolutely 
good, although it seems to be evil. And even now it is, to the eye of 
Faith, a harmony to the pious peasant woman as she bends in sore 
tribulation over her dead child. 

Now I do not know why it should be thought necessary to demon- 
strate that the knowledge of a finite being within a Totality called The 
Absolute cannot itself be absolute in the sense of equating itself with 
the Whole. But while admitting this, there surely must be a defect 
in the philosophical interpretation which would find in this fact a gate- 
way to universal scepticism as to distinctions intellectual and ethical 
which actually exist. We may dare to say that the Absolute ulti- 
mately (nay, even now) reconciles all existence so as to bring it into 
harmony with " The Idea " ; but meanwhile on this plane of Being 
the distinctions which our thought makes between error and truth, 
good and evil, are just as real as the finite reason that makes them. 
They are the steps by which we rise. The facts of experience — the 
contents of The Absolute do not exist for the mere purpose of being 
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•MMEiolbi io order Aa* tiie Totality may oall^pae infto « trnmaKioal Oaa 
i& whioh ihare w91 be deaih. iymietfii!o«^odiitaarie8aiid^n?<>rwl 
omIMiolkms can Ihere be LUe and Zhovi^ 

FftatbeiBiii affirms Beiag, er Ifind, as MJma JftfiMii. H the afadi«« 
new Absobte be Paathdia tiinis is tiwa mbid o{ eettM Mffl--^f^^ 
amma Mmdi^ vrbkhf Ihongjh aentieat^ is oidy nwwfhaitfaally iolive 
Mnong lbs iotaUly of p a r t s n ot erettbiTO and tsledogieaL Hor caai 
it| aooordkig to ibis t^aoAmm, be aoemtely said tbat the totality af 
eidsfceiioe is mm ah eiaaiiaikm from that ifhieh is other ttum itasK. 
The Whole merely eiists as ft dynamiefaot^aad that is alL Aadyrt 
not all: for the aentieat Abaohite THINa, as senHent^ feeh tbal 
which is ttot itostf : otherwise it oonld not be sentient Where, thea, 
does the Gontenteoae from? Si^pase wedrqptheqnestioiitWeimMt 
at least adaut that the aantieiit THINa, perva^Bng the xdaticms of 
its own ooHtent^ iseis the eontradiettons and its own proeeas of eon- 
eHiationt and that its life is a oontinnoos oonoiiialion of etenaDy 
emexgfaig and eonflieting eentradiotiotts — a miaerahle eadstenoe faideed. 

Oft The Abeohite in question is a meialy menhairioal system of 
things and itfakions in iMsk there is no sentienoe^llie eontradie- 
tiotts and diversitisa m ivHiich are being eonstantly eonoyiaied aflar 
the manner of the operation of a mwthanioal oontiiiiMioe— alt In- 
genious logical machine made by a Chinaman. 

I make no pretension to critioise the eminent propoonder of the 
above Absolute : it is merely as a student desiring information ^ist 
I make the above remarks, and in no polemical spirit I may not 
understand it ; but in so far as I do understand, it seems to me a most 
unsatisfactory interpretation of man's experienoe and his oosmio posi- 
tion. The only world of human experience which could equate itself 
with a perfect Absolute would be tiie silent sleep of achieved unity. 

The tarue Absolute can contain (I have in the text tried to show) only 
what we see, or may see, in the whole as the unified result of our ex- 
perience (permpience and thought) ; and, as so conceived, it embraces 
the ultimate Ground of the possibility of all things, our attitude to- 
wards which is agnostic. "It must be essentially impossible," says 
Professor Pringle Pattison, " for a finite being to realise the manner of 
the Absolute Life ". Our knowledge begins with the Becoming and 
Begotten, viz,. Being- Absolute as passing and passed into the Ck>ncrete 
of Experience. 

And what do I find in that experience ? I find the Noumenal Univer- 
sals which enter into the ascending stages of concrete subjeot-objeet, 
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viz.t Being-AbsoluteyBeing immanent; and the Objective Dialectic, this 
is to say, Will-initiation, and mediating ground (formal and forma- 
tive) both moving towards, and both containing in their notion, Telos 
or End. There are three supreme Ends or Ideals, again, which are 
revealed by this dialectic, when it finds its way into Man, viz., Truth, 
Goodness, Beauty. A little thought shows me that these words have 
no meaning save through their contraries — Error, Evil, Ugliness. 
That is to say, through their contraries alone are they possible as 
achieved Ends in me, and consequently in The Absolute as here and 
now living. This is the Method in or of The Absolute as creative. I 
thus see in the teleological comprehension of the world to which my 
Epistemology has compelled me, the meaning and elucidation of con- 
traries — the golden thread which runs through all and conciliates all. 
Can I, a finite being, expect more than this ? Is not this an interpre- 
tation of experience ? Is it not a Synthesis of the Many ? 

(4) Being-Absolute. 

Sometimes we find ourselves speaking of '' The Absdute " in an- 
other sense, viz., Being Absolute and unconditioned. And with 
reason ; for Being-Absolute or Unconditioned is involved in our Ab- 
solute Synthesis. It is the object of Pure Feeling. It is felt, and 
subsequently affirmed, as non-finite or unconditioned ultimate ground, 
to be ** known " only as Potentiality. Potentiality and Actuality cor- 
relatively involve each other : in the world of thought each is a reality. 
This non-finite Timeless Oround we are (I have tried to show) driven 
to affirm, just as we are driven to affirm The Infinite in its other mean- 
ings ; but at the point of affirmation we here again stop. The former 
is the underlying but living possibility, the latter the vanishing apex, 
of all experience — they are the termini of thought which loses itself in 
the Beginning and also in the End. While Being-Absolute is necessarily 
affirmed as in itself Bdng-Potential, we can affirm nothing of it save 
that which it reveals as immanent in the finite and determmed, and 
those negative attributes mediated through the finite which, as nega- 
tions of negations, are positive. The percept "Being- Absolute," ac- 
cordingly, contributes nothing to the explanation of things. It is 
merely a necessity of Feeling and of Thought ; and is, as such, part 
of the content of the human spirit. Ultimate reality or Ood is the 
Absolute Synthesis, and the Absolute Synthesis or Notion contains 
Being-Absolute as ground-momeut of the whole. It reveals itself as 
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immanaQt in the woeM we know. II lovee the finite and Uvea the 

finite, and ghree to the fiidteett of reality end meatmigt^ 

Being- Afaeolate, aa one with ifai own Identity, is aimply tihe one of aB 

possibility. 



In brief, as I have agwn and again said in my Bpistemdogioal 
Meditations, lian is within a system and of it, and ontside it he eamiot 
get by any beating of his wings. Is an ultimate philosc^y, then, 
impossible? Not so; provided we aooept the faet HuA the nliimsAs 
for finite reason lies within a sphere relatiye to the Great Whole» in 
presenoe of whioh Whole we bow with reverenoe — a reverenoe not 
bom of ignoranoe, bat of knowledge. The impulse to pnrBoe TnA 
posits ultimate Truth; but it does not posit its attsinment hem and 
now any more than the pursuit of any other ideal, asttietio or ethieal, 
posits its attainment here and now. Are truth and goodness thus for 
man illusions? Far from it : they are very Ood 4u nrnnanmU — dis 
idea as opposed to the Negation. We men are only sealing Olympoa, 
on whose summit high Jove sits majestie, but not wholly ineerutable. 
Bvery stage of ezistenoe is within its own sphere true and good in ili 
potencies and purpose, and each ascending movenient takes the lower 
with it into a higher evolution in which it is not cancelled, but il- 
lumined. And the great Ood Himself receives the whole into His 
all-produoing, all-condiliating Being, every part entering into the final 
consummation of the Divine activity or Absolute Idea, whatever that 
may be. Nay, The Absolute God Himself could not, in His own 
nature, as immanent, realise Truth, if He did not also realise the 
possibility and fact of Error ; He could not realise Goodness if He 
did not also realise the possibility and fact of Evil. The words 
Truth and Goodness would have no significance — they would denote 
a mere static condition which by man was unnameable and to God 
unmeaning. Were it not so, the whole process of the Divine exter- 
nalisation would be a futile amusement, an everlasting pastime. 

If I say that ''The Absolute system is a perfect system," I pause 
to ask. What are my grounds for saying so ? And I ^il to find them. 
On the contrary : Of Absolute Being as Potential and Ground, which 
Epistemology yields us, I can say nothing ; but of the said Absolute 
Being as externalised and presented to my experience (and ipso facto 
revealed to itself) ; in other words, of the Absolute S3mthesis, I cannot 
affirm perfection without shutting my eyes to facts. The reverse is 
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the oase. That this Absolute System, however, is trnly a rational 
system both experience and the Dialeotio compel me to affirm ; and I 
see also that a system condsting of indiyidna, dififerenoes, oppositions, 
contradictions, and imperfections, must, if it be truly a " S3rstem," in 
some way reconcile these. I find the ultimate conciliation of all pro- 
claimed in the final moment of the Dialectic. But as things exist 
here and now, they are not reconciled, and I am unable to reconcile 
them ; but under the idea of End I can interpret them. And yet 
there remains the unreconciled outside. On this stage of its Time- 
evolution Absolute Being seems to have plunged into difficulties : there 
is an element of Chaos. This stage of its evolution is therefore, if an 
inevitable, yet a passing stage. But it is only a Teleological inter- 
pretation of the fflbots which entitles me to say that that which is now 
unquestionably imperfect is moving towards The Gk>od which is Per- 
fection. Meanwhile, the finite life of The Absolute is a very real life in 
which all distinctions are real distinctions. It is only through the stem 
reality of antagonism and evil that Harmony and The Gk>od, it would 
appear, can be generated. It is in the great world as it is in the 
moulding of my individual spirit. The Absolute can accomplish its 
Ends only thus. To make a periect rose it has to use soil and manure 
and stand the buffeting of winds and rains. If the far-off Good were 
possible for the finite extemalisation without the realities of difference, 
the conflict of opposites and the labour of ideals, the extemalisation 
would have been from the first Good ; or, rather, a Neutrum, neither 
Good nor Bad. We men are bom into a system which is on its way, 

4. NOTE ON THE ABSOLUTE IDEA AS 
BEALISED NOTION {page 95). 

Hegel says that the Absolute idea is the '' union of the Notion 
with its reality **. That is to say, that the Notion as Thought is 
fulfilled in the realising of that thought as an existent and fulfilled 
world — which is the ''Objective Idea". If that be so, the Idea as 
subjective imrolls itself into a world which is its Other or Object, 
and thus attains to itself. Is this Subjective Idea, then, to be called 
Absolute Spirit? Not, if we take account of Time; for Absolute 
Spirit arises only in the objective fulfilment of the Idea — it is the 
end not the beginning. If this be so, then the Idea as subjective is 
reduced to mere Potentiality, and a potentiality, moreover^ which is not 
Beent! For if Being is to be found anywhere in the Hegelian 
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finite^ end gtves (otibe finilBeliof leeBfy and meamng that it can hm^ 
Being-Abeoliite^ ee one wilh ill own Idenidt^, is fiimply the one of all 
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In brief, es I have agein and again said in my B|jieteinokMDoit 
Meditationg, Man ia within a eyetem and of it, and onlgide it heeanaat 
get by any beating of hie winge. Ib an ultimate pUloeqphy, tiMa, 
impoesiUe? Not eo; provUed we aooept the faot tbil the ultimate 
bat finite leaeon liee within a ephexe lelatiTd to the Oxeal Whole, h 
ptooenee of which Whole we bow with leye wnee a igv e r s nee not 
bom of ignonneey bat of knovdedge. The impulse to pnxeae Tralli 
podtB nWmatB Tmth; bat it does mA poot ite attainment liem and 
now any moie than tiie paxeoit of any c4her ideal, oatbetio or etUnal, 
poeitB its attainment here and now. Aze troth and goodness thne foe 
man illosions? Far bom it: they aze very Ood 4u nrnnanmU — the 
idea as opposed to the Negation. We men are only sealing Olynqposi 
on whose sammit hig^ Jove sits majeetb, bat not wholly inaeratahlei 
Bvery stage of eiistenee is within its own a^^ieEe troe and good in Us 
potencies a*wi pazpose, and eaoh asnflnding moveniBnt tftlf ^ the kmv 
with it into a higher evolution in wliioh it is not canoelled, but il- 
lumined. And the great God Himself receives the whole into His 
all-produoing, all-condiliating Being, every part entering into the final 
consummation of the Divine activity or Absolute Idea, whatever that 
may be. Nay, The Absolute (xod Himself could not, in His own 
nature, as immanent, realise Truth, if He did not also realise the 
possibility and fact of Error ; He could not realise Goodness if He 
did not also realise the possibility and fact of EviL The words 
Truth and Goodness would have no significance — they would denote 
a mere static condition which by man was unnameable and to God 
unmeaning. Were it not so, the whole process of the Divine exter- 
nalisation would be a futile amusement, an everlasting pastime. 

If I say that '' The Absolute system is a perfect system," I pause 
to ask. What are my grounds for saying so ? And I ^ to find them. 
On the contrary : Of Absolute Being as Potential and Ground, which 
Epistemology yields us, I can say nothing ; but of the said Absdute 
Being as externalised and presented to my experience (and ipso fado 
revealed to itself) ; in other words, of the Absolute S3mthesis, I oannot 
affirm perfection without shutting my eyes to facts. The reverse is 
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the oase. That this Absolute System, however, is trnly a rational 
system both ezperienoe and the Dialectio oompel me to affirm ; and I 
see also that a system consisting of indiyidna, dififerenoes, oppositions, 
oontradiotions, and imperfections, must, if it be truly a ** S3rstem," in 
some way reoonoile these. I find the ultimate conciliation of all pro- 
claimed in the final moment of the Dialectio. But as things exist 
here and now, they are not reconciled, and I am unable to reconcile 
them ; but under the idea of End I can interpret them. And yet 
there remains the unreconciled outside. On this stage of its Time- 
evolution Absolute Being seems to have plunged into difficulties : there 
is an element of Chaos. This stage of its evolution is therefore, if an 
inevitable^ yet a passing stage. But it is only a Teleological inter- 
pretation of the facts which entitles me to say that that which is now 
unquestionably imperfect is moving towards The Gk>od which is Per- 
fection. Meanwhile, the finite life of The Absolute is a very real life in 
which all distinctions are real distinctions. It is only through the stem 
reality of antagonism and evil that Harmony and The Gk>od, it would 
appear, can be generated. It is in the great world as it is in the 
moulding of my individual spirit. The Absolute can accomplish its 
Ends only thus. To make a perfect rose it has to use soil and manure 
and stand the buffeting of winds and ndns. If the far-off Good were 
possible for the finite externalisation without the realities of difference, 
the conflict of opposites and the labour of ideals, the externalisation 
would have been from the first Good ; or, rather, a Neutrum, neither 
Good nor Bad. We men are bom into a system which is on its way, 

4. NOTE ON THE ABSOLUTE IDEA AS 
BEALISED NOTION {page 95). 

Hegel says that the Absolute idea is the ** union of the Notion 
with its reality". That is to say, that the Notion as Thought is 
fulfilled in the realising of that thought as an existent and fulfilled 
world — which is the ** Objective Idea". If that be so, the Idea as 
subjective imrolls itself into a world which is its Other or Object, 
and thus attains to itself. Is this Subjective Idea, then, to be called 
Absolute Spirit? Not, if we take account of Time; for Absolute 
Spirit arises only in the objective fulfilment of the Idea — it is the 
end not the beginning. If this be so, then the Idea as subjective is 
reduced to mere Potentiality, and a potentiality, moreover^ which is not 
Beent! For if Being is to be found anywhere in the Hegelian 
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In brief, as I have again and again said in my 
MedilatioiM, Man is witUnaeystem and ol it. and onlBide it he< 
get by any beating of his wings. Ib an nltimate philoeophy, 
impoedUe? Not so; provided we aooept the fset tluit the nUtniale 
bat finite leaeon lies within a sphexe xelattTS to the Oxeat Whole, hi 
piesenoe of whioh Whole we bow with levetenee a zevezenoe not 
bom of ignonnee, hot of knovdedge. The impulse te poxeae Tnitb 
podte ultimate Troth; bat it does mA poot ite attainment liem and 
now any more than &e pusoit of any c4her ideal, osHietie or ethiQal, 
posite ite attainment here and now. Are troth and goodness ttras for 
man ittorions? Vsx from it : they axe osfy Ood 4U tsimaiMfst— ihs 
idea as exposed to the Negation. We men are only sealing Olympus^ 
on whose smnmit hig^ Jove site majestie, bat not wholly inaaratabbi 
Bvery stage of eiistenee is witUn ite own a^^iere trae and good in ils 
potencies and poxpose, and eaoh asoending movemiBnt talus the lowv 
with it into a higher evolution in wliioh it is not eanoelled, but fl- 
lumined. And the great Gk>d Himself leoeives the whole into His 
all-produoing, all-condiliating Being, every part entering into the final 
oonsummation of the Divine aotivity or Absolute Idea, whatever that 
may be. Nay, The Absolute God Himself oould not, in His own 
nature, as immanent, realise Truth, if He did not also realise the 
possibility and fact of Error ; He oould not realise Goodness if He 
did not also realise the possibility and fact of EviL The words 
Truth and Goodness would have no significance — they would denote 
a mere static condition which by man was unnameable and to God 
unmeaning. Were it not so, the whole process of the Divine exter- 
nalisation would be a futile amusement, an everlasting pastime. 

If I say that "The Absolute system is a perfect system," I pause 
to ask. What are my grounds for saying so ? And I fail to find them. 
On the contrary : Of Absolute Being as Potential and Ground, which 
Epistemology yields us, I can say nothing ; but of the said Absdute 
Being as externalised and presented to my experience (and ipso facto 
revealed to itself) ; in other words, of the Absolute S3mthe8is, I oannot 
affirm perfection without shutting my eyes to facts. The reverse is 
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the oase. That this Absolute System, however, is trnly a rational 
system both experience and the Dialectic compel me to affirm ; and I 
see also that a system consisting of indiyidna, dififerenoes, oppositions, 
contradictions, and imperfections, must, if it be truly a " S3rstem," in 
some way reconcile these. I find the ultimate conciliation of all pro- 
claimed in the final moment of the Dialectic. But as things exist 
here and now, they are not reconciled, and I am unable to reconcile 
them ; but under the idea of End I can interpret them. And yet 
there remains the unreconciled outside. On this stage of its Time- 
evolution Absolute Being seems to have plunged into difficulties : there 
is an element of Chaos. This stage of its evolution is therefore, if an 
inevitable, yet a passing stage. But it is only a Teleological inter- 
pretation of the facts which entitles me to say that that which is now 
unquestionably imperfect is moving towards The Gk>od which is Per- 
fection. Meanwhile, the finite life of The Absolute is a very real life in 
which all distinctions are real distinctions. It is only through the stem 
reality of antagonism and evil that Harmony and The Gk>od, it would 
appear, can be generated. It is in the great world as it is in the 
moulding of my individual spirit. The Absolute can accomplish its 
Ends only thus. To make a perfect rose it has to use soil and manure 
and stand the buffeting of winds and rains. If the far-off Good were 
possible for the finite extemalisation without the realities of difference, 
the conflict of opposites and the labour of ideals, the extemalisation 
would have been from the first Good ; or, rather, a Neutrum, neither 
Good nor Bad. We men are bom into a system which is on its way. 

4. NOTE ON THE ABSOLUTE IDEA AS 
BEALISED NOTION {page 95). 

Hegel says that the Absolute idea is the " union of the Notion 
with its reality ". That is to say, that the Notion as Thought is 
fulfilled in the realising of that thought as an existent and fulfilled 
world — which is the ''Objective Idea". If that be so, the Idea as 
subjective imrolls itself into a world which is its Other or Object, 
and thus attains to itself. Is this Subjective Idea, then, to be called 
Absolute Spirit? Not, if we take account of Time; for Absolute 
Spirit arises only in the objective fulfilment of the Idea — it is the 
end not the beginning. If this be so, then the Idea as subjective is 
reduced to mere Potentiality, and a potentiality, moreover^ wldch is not 
Beent! For if Being is to be found anywhere in the Hegelian 
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In bdet^ tm I ham egftin and again said in my Spistomologiaal 
M edit at iopg, Man is wiiUn a system and ol it. and ontaide il he eanaol 
gel by any baating of his wings. Is an ultimate philosophy, tiisa, 
impossiUle? Not so; provided we aooept the fset thai the nUimate 
fat finite leason lies within a sphere zelative to the Oxeal Whole, in 
ptesenoe of whioh Whole we bow with levatenoe a zevezenoe not 
bom of ignonneey bat of knowledge. The impulse to pnzsae Tnitb 
posite ultimate Tmth; bat it does mA posit ite attainment hem and 
now any moie than the pazsait of any o4her ideal. osHietiQ or ethieal, 
posite ite attainment hem and now. Am troth and goodness ttras for 
man illosions? Vbx from it : they are ssfy Chd 4if mmanmU ths 
idea as oppoaeA to the Negation. We man am only sealing (Hympa% 
on whose sommit hi{^ Jove site msjestie, bat not tAoIiy inaenilsUe. 
Byery stage of existenee is within ite own sphere tnie and good in ill 
potencies and poipose. and eaoh asoending movemtent taloBS the lowv 
with it into a higher evolation in whioh it is not oanoelled, bat il- 
lumined. And the great Gk>d Himself reoeives the whole into His 
all-produoing, all-oondiliating Being, every part entering into the final 
oonsummation of the Divine aotivity or Absolute Idea, whatever that 
may be. Nay, The Absolute (xod Himself could not, in His own 
nature, as invmanent, realise Truth, if He did not also realise the 
possibility and fact of Error ; He could not realise Goodness if He 
did not also realise the possibility and fact of Evil. The words 
Truth and Goodness would have no significance — they would denote 
a mere static condition which by man was unnameable and to God 
unmeaning. Were it not so, the whole process of the Divine exter- 
nalisation would be a futile amusement, an everlasting pastime. 

If I say that ** The Absolute system is a perfect system," I pause 
to ask. What are my grounds for saying so ? And I ^ to find them. 
On the contrary : Of Absolute Being as Potential and Ground, which 
Epistemology yields us, I can say nothing ; but of the said Abscdute 
Being as externalised and presented to my experience (and ipso facto 
revealed to itself) ; in other words, of the Absolute S3mthesis, I oannot 
affirm perfection without shutting my eyes to facts. The reverse is 
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the oase. That this Absohite System, however, is trnly a rational 
system both ezperienoe and the Dialeotio compel me to affirm ; and I 
see also that a system consisting of indiyidua, dififerenoes, oppositions, 
oontradictions, and imperfections, must, if it be trnly a " S3rstem," in 
some way reconcile these. I find the ultimate conciliation of all pro- 
claimed in the final moment of the Dialectic. But as things exist 
here and now, they are not reconciled, and I am unable to reconcile 
them ; but under the idea of End I can interpret them. And yet 
there remains the unreconciled outside. On this stage of its Time- 
evolution Absolute Being seems to have plunged into difficulties : there 
is an element of Chaos. This stage of its evolution is therefore, if an 
inevitable, yet a passing stage. But it is only a Teleological inter- 
pretation of the facts which entitles me to say that that which is now 
unquestionably imperfect is moving towards The Gk>od which is Per- 
fection. Meanwhile, the finite life of The Absolute is a very real life in 
which all distinctions are real distinctions. It is only through the stem 
reality of antagonism and evil that Harmony and The Gk>od, it would 
appear, can be generated. It is in the great world as it is in the 
moulding of my individual spirit. The Absolute can accomplish its 
Ends only thus. To make a perfect rose it has to use soil and manure 
and stand the buffeting of winds and ndns. If the far-off Good were 
possible for the finite externalisation without the realities of difference, 
the conflict of opposites and the labour of ideals, the extemalisation 
would have been from the first Good ; or, rather, a Neutrum, neither 
Good nor Bad. We men are bom into a system which is on its way, 

4. NOTE ON THE ABSOLUTE IDEA AS 
BEALISED NOTION {page 95). 

Hegel says that the Absolute idea is the " union of the Notion 
with its reality ". That is to say, that the Notion as Thought is 
fulfilled in the realising of that thought as an existent and fulfilled 
world — which is the ''Objective Idea". If that be so, the Idea as 
subjective imrolls itself into a world which is its Other or Object, 
and thus attains to itself. Is this Subjective Idea, then, to be called 
Absolute Spurit? Not, if we take account of Time; for Absolute 
Spirit arises only in the objective fulfilment of the Idea — it is the 
end not the beginning. If this be so, then the Idea as subjective is 
reduced to mere Potentiality, and a potentiality, moreover^ which is not 
Beent! For if Being is to be found anywhere in the Hegelian 
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syslem, il cm only be (I ny ft with aU sabmiMiosi) In «he fuyOmmU 
id the Ide> Jhe Whole. Ta find Ood in the HageUen lyetom ne 
mnat ftflkm Him at Trnmanent Froceas in ita toldity*— in wfaioh aaaa 
He SmaeU would aeem to be the runU of m prooaaa : or» we mnat 
take Hegel'a woKda that die end ia the beginning. In tiie laHar eaan^ 
the beginning mnat abaady be Abaolnte Spirit hoUing in itadf Hm 
prooeea of ita own realiaation— that ia to aay, ft ia empty fonn widi 
the potentiaUty d tha poaaiUe in it. 

It, aooQzdinc^y, aeema to me that if we axe to find m atarting point 
for the Hegelian DialeoUo, ft doea not onanate oot of Spirit at all but 
oat of Bemg-potential, and that ft mecely givea na tiie enroled logM 
prooaaa oonatitntiTe of die Beal of oreaAion. Hese« agairti ft ^ i fl U w iiiy 
preaenta ttaelf. The logical e?olntion ia either tiie tekoU of fiia% 
or ft ia merely ooMliMfM of BeaUty. If ftiathe whofeof zea%,it 
doea not explain aentienoe, it thtowa no h^ on ttie myatoiooa 
'' that** of thinga: ft igmvea Feeling. I(; again, ft be merely oonati- 
tatiiFe of Beality, Beality ia ontaide ft in e very real aenae, and ft ida 
to aoooont for that. 

6. NOTE ON THE EDBNTTTY OP BEING 
AND NOTHINa (page 108X 

If Being « Nothing there oan be no interplay whereby Becoming 
may be generated. In the first reflective contemplation of the 
sensible universe a man exclaims, ''All is Being". There are no 
differences in the thought ''Pure Being"; consequently he adds, 
"All is One in so far as all is Being"; a tautology. Inasmuch 
as the beholder is himself a dialectic, he next says, "Whence,** 
and it is this that yields the notion of "Becoming". All, he says, 
must have become out of that which is no^Being, i.e., out of 
Nothing. So said the seer of Genesis. He then asks, and must 
ask, "How?" and then "Why?" or "For what purpose?" These 
are the inevitable questions of the subjective dialectic. Now, the 
" Whence " of Being out of Nothing yields the Notion " Becoming ", 
He fixes his thought on this, and now finds that it and not "Being" 
is the initial fact and thought to a " reason ". If he keeps his gaze 
steady, he next finds that Becoming is itself Being. This at least; 
but as he looks again in order to name what he sees, he says, " Be- 
coming not only is Being, but it is itself out of pre-supposed Being**. 
"Becoming" i:^, after all then, not the first but the second; far, 
it is ultimate unknowable Being on its way to its own determination. 
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What of ** Nothing" now? The fact is that when he saw, or 
thought he saw, that Nothing was prius of Being, he was abready in 
the grip of his own sense-imagination. The Being he saw was al- 
ready determined. A confused chaotic mist it might be, but it was 
determined; and he had lost hold of the evasive Universal pure 
Being. But now he finds that All is Being — a One Whole, a Whole 
One — the first and last word of thought. 

Being, then, is first and last; and now we are driven back to 
contemplate *' Becoming *' as second moment, viz,. Being as unfold- 
ing itself out of its own identity, and we find in that the Objective 
Dialectic (as nisus in Absolute Being) — the beginning of self- 
conditioning whereby a world may exist The whole Objective 
Dialectic is there at once and I, a subjective dialectic, am at home 
with it. 

And yet the fact of Negation remains ; but it is, surely, to hypos- 
tatise it if we call it Nothino; and identify it with Being. The " Other,'* 
and all others in so far as they are not the One, contain the nega- 
tion of the One. The negation of the One is involved in being an 
** other *\ By virtue of this negation they are in themselves and for 
themselves. But A and B so far from taking to themselves ** nothing " 
in order that they may be A and B are distinctions and unique char- 
acterisations of and within Absolute Being, and thus hold Absolute 
Being, and more. They are more than Being, I say, not less ; and 
by this "more'' it is that they sist themselves in the universe of 
things. The determination accordingly is not Negation (still less 
Nothing) but contains negation. The negation is in and through the 
affirmation, not the other way about. A is ; and, further, as A it is 
not B. Thus we have Negation ; but it is a form or process whereby 
the isness of A is (not constituted but) established — signed and sealed. 
Thus we should not say ** determination is negation," but determina- 
tion contains Negation. As a moment in a process Negation is, and 
has, Being ; but only as a moment. 

For, Negation is not "non-Being" affirmed by God along with 
Being in order to effect distinctions and pluralities; it is the con- 
dition of finitisation — the condition of difference and is, as such, the 
arrestment of the affirmation, and truly denies the affirmation (and God 
as in the affirmation), in the interests of bare, blank individuality. 
Negation is not simply the device whereby the rays that emanate 
from the central sun are differenced from one another : it blocks the 
free course of these rays in the act of their effecting an " each for itself ". 

26* 
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It 18 tibie stolid unmeftning singiikr. But as oontauning the * ' Uea *' of 

itself, tiie individual is also in outgoing potiUoB zelatioiis to Ood and 

all else. As Negation the iodtvidQal denies e f e r yttil flg; as Aflhma- 

tion, the positive of the idea, it opens ilself to all infloendss and 

odni^ with die universaL 

In sbt^ti the Negation te not within ttie dialmUo inovement^ sa^e 
as impHoit in affirmation: It is thus that it is ^ritiiin the Absoluts 
Synthesis. Negation is not an aot, but a faot within the loliliij 
generated by the mofement of Absolute Being out <rf ils own Identity. 

Ood in Bis Wholeness— Absriute Being, Dhleelib and tiieOthflcu^ 
is nofj^ eonsequently, an identity of ffiibsslt aaod the Negation; bsA 
only of Hinuielf and the Other (Natura in its most eomptehenslfs 
sense) in whioh Negation thd abstcaot atom is. Negation is a sub- 
moment in a ^rooess; **nothing" is simply ^'notUtig'*. Negate 
Negation and you have Bebg, it wHl be said. Not so; yon htm 
only affirmation, unless you first construe negation as "nothing": 
in other words, think it as beent "something". 

The ultimate form and faot of The Absolute is Identity in Differenoe, 
we are told. Be it so ; but difiference does not involve " nothing," but 
only ''negation" of Being involved in determination of Being — s 
turn of the hand, so to speak, whereby the finite is made possible. 
Absolute Being does not pass into the negation of Itself, but only of 
its own absolute unconditionedness. It oannot efifect itself as a many 
in any other way. It is that without which there can be nothing 
but Unoonditionedness and Soleness, Silenoe and Death. 

In determining a world, Being absolute and unconditioned remains 
as Fons and Source ; but, in so far as determined^ it is immanent in 
its own determinate which floats, so to speak, in the ocean of the Ab- 
solute Unconditioned. In short, Being immanent contains in its notion 
Being Absolute as ground and possibility of itself. There is no 
separation. And there is no contradiction ; but there is opposition — 
opposition which gives a centre of resistance to Being now immanent 
in the individual — a centre of resistance. The individuum has now 
to work out its own life, which will be a blundering and ealamitous 
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life save in so far as it sabsomes the immanent idea in whioh reside 
its positive and universal relations. 

Eaoh thing or predicate is (we are told) "because" it is "not". 
Not so, I respectfully demur. Each thing is, and, as determined or 
afl&rmedit is not anything else — not even God. But the "not" is 
not the causal ground of its specific being but only the condition. It 
is in the identity of A as establishing itself that the "not" is to 
be found concealed. 

6. NOTE ON HEGEL {page 183). 

With Hegel the first (and last) is Absolute Spirit or Ego (Person- 
ality). The form of this is '' Notion " or Thought and, as such, con- 
stitutes the Absolute Idea. The Absolute Spirit determines itself in 
a progressive evolution of notions which is Logic : whioh also is the 
Absolute Idea explicated. If, then, we can realise to ourselves Abso- 
lute Spirit as so determining itself, we have not only the Logic of the 
Universe, but also the comprehension of Absolute Spirit in all its 
reality as an object of contemplation, nay, of knowledge. The ex- 
temalisation or Natura (in the widest sense of the word) is merely 
" The Other " of the Absolute Idea in its explicated notions. Every 
idealist must find himself in close sympathy with this conception. 
But it seems to me that Hegel, by a kind of coup d* esprit (if we may 
so say), reaches the First and Last, which is Absolute Spirit. I 
cannot see how a catena of evolving notions — " Absolute Idea " has 
anything necessarily to do with an Absolute Subject at all. I do not 
see how they lead me beyond themselves to a subject save by trans- 
lating the term Idea into " thought in and by a subject " — the vulgar 
meaning of the term. The chain of notions may just be there as ulti- 
mate explanation of experience ; and that is aU. [So it seemed to 
Heraditus when he said The Absolute is Flux.] That they should be 
in an infinite Ego which so determines itself is not given in the fact of 
their being the ultimate of experience. They hang in the air, and the 
transition from their concrete totality to Absolute Ego as determining 
them, savours of Dogmatism. I cannot logically connect with the 
pure Hegelian Dialectic what we welcome in the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, namely this : " God is Absolute Spirit who is there not only in 
our thought, but as existent Person ". And again (quoted by Hutchison 
Stirling on p. 145 of The Categories), the " Christian Gk>d is not merely 
the known God but the absolutely Himself-knowing Gk>d, and not 
merely conceived, but rather absolutely actual, Personality ". 
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7. NOTE ON MYSTICISM iroge 206). 

Gfod imnuuifiiil at FeeUngi BmotioD» Lcrve, is m subjaefc wbioh 
aeems oapaUe of being handled only hj the M jirtio or the Poet. But 
we eannot, at thfaikeiB, be oontent nitti their nttenuioeBi althnwgh we 
must give them their due plaee in leaBafaig to o m selv e a the total 
notion of God. 

Ood, we said, ia the Abadiate Syntheaia: He ia The AH and The 
One ; «Dd what we may find in Bkai aa immanent in things are onty 
momenta in B3a total Behig, whiiAt, in Ita Abadnteneaa, ia quite be- 
yond our readu It ia for tiiia very reaaon that many men, aa I have 
previously said, and theae not the least thon^tfailt raaik from all 
attempts to define'' That "whioh can reoeive bom a finite reason no 
ultmaU dflflnitlmi, and woold fain rest permanently in ttie yagne 
feeling of Universal Behig prodnoing and sustaining aD, in pieaenoe 
of vridoh the Whde ia but an outflow and reflow ol ahnoat paarive 
aotivitiea. The mystio says, with Browning, ** only in meditatioa the 
mystery speaka to ua*'. And to a large extent, every thinker sym* 
pathises with thia reoeptive and adoring attitude of mind. At tiie 
aame time, I would point out that the fading and thou|^ of Abaolota 
Being eyolTing all out of Itself aa eternal efflux and reflux, wfails 
Itself all in all, when dosely questioned, show that the mystio, while 
holding by the incomprehensible and inefifable, yet silently assumes 
much as to the nature of the Being in which his mind floats. In the first 
place, that which occupies his high meditation has all the (negative and 
positive) attributes which we have assigned to Being ; secondly, it is 
the implicit of all and it moves out of itself to become ezplidt as a uni- 
verse, ie., it is immanent in the Negation of itself ; further, as immanent, 
it moves according to a certain process which may be more or less 
clearly apprehended : it is the beginning and the end, for the process 
is instinct with the end or idea which is in the beginning, although its 
final purposes are not made visible in their fulfilment here and now ; 
and, above all, this Being is sentient, and capable, therefore, of an in- 
finite hidden joy. Look closely at the mystic conception, and you 
will find it to contain implicitly all these characters. And what have 
we been doing in the past Meditations but endeavouring, on the basis 
of a criticism of knowing, to affirm these things ? The mystic, who, I 
grant, is alone on the right track, cannot yet, with a wave of his 
shadowy hand, wipe out the attempt to perceive what he himself 
vaguely feels but indolently declines to realise in thought, while taking 
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credit to himself for superiority to vulgar anthropomorphic pre- 
judices. 

Nay, more, when we consider the grave question — Does God Feel ? 
— in other words, Does God love His creation ? the mystic can have 
no doubt about it; for it is Being, FeeUng, Love Universal, which 
constitutes his formless creed. 

It is, certainly, not easy to satisfy a thinking man that God feels, 
and goes out witib desire and love to His creation. It has too anthro- 
pomorphic a ring. And yet much depends on this ; for it really in- 
volves the question. Is God, ue., Absolute Being as creative energy, 
merely pure dialectic, or is He also an ethical God? The Formal 
moment of the great concrete must not be allowed to swallow up 
the Real. We find Feeling, and the ideal immanent in Feeling, in 
all creatures ; and this is Divine Love. 

Ths Trinity, — Speaking from the mystical point of view, we may 
say that (to use old and venerable forms) Absolute Being is the Father, 
inscrutable source, and immanent in all; the Will-Dialectic is the 
Logos ; Feeling as sustained by Being and moulded by the Dialectic to 
ideas ethical and sBsthetic in nature and man is the Holy Spirit. The 
Holy Spirit is not an act, but the issue of the fact of Being and the 
act of the Will-Dialectic : consequently it is of the Father and the 
Logos. It is the Spirit of Truth — the Divine Breath that animates 
the world — the sole " Comforter," for it is that by which man lives. 

8. NOTE ON PEOFE880E JAMES AND 
SCHOLASTICISM (page 205). 

Professor James criticises severely the attempt of theologians in 
the past to systematise the attributes of Gk)d, and goes so far as to 
say, if I understand him rightly, that all thought on such a subject 
is wasted energy in so far as it has no ** cash value " for daily life. 
In other words, it matters not what we think Gk)d to be unless we 
can show the significance of our thought in relation to actual or pos- 
sible conduct. My reply to this is, that I can never tell beforehand 
how knowledge of the Divine Nature may afifect my conduct in this or 
that direction, any more than I can tell how the mathematics of the 
infinite or the physics of the molecule or of the ether may ultimately 
affect the conduct and the well-being of man. Am I, then, to ahat 
off by an arbitrary act all scientific speculation ? PEofessor James it 
the last man in the world to desire to extinguish the noUe r 
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" ^owy" — ^ti^ QaLgreme (iinpl^M:^ of inan, an^ to call a halt until na 
have deoided whefbar farther knowledge would be '' nsefol " or not 
Beoide^, ^p^ledgei if it ^ knqw^dgs of the trath-^iay, tf it be only 
a (ponqme piiun^ of the Triithi ij^waya ^inst, by affirming God, or 
eyeii a god, determine ttie (diaoe on wbioh a man fiyee ; and life ie 



AU will oonooir wi|h PrpleaKxr Ji^mee in tjiinking that the aohdaBlie 
diagy^aBio^^8 regarding ^ ifiner natore of Qod-Abeolnte are fntile. On 
i^ ojkher J^mAt while we We fonnd ^t Abeplute Being defeats all 
atteniptB tq (pMriminate its oharao|er8, the metaphysios of all ezperi* 
enee yiel^i^ ns God aa oreatiYe and immanent, and pointB aleo with 
tmwavering fingei^ to Bpu^ nafifret in so far as that is revealed in His 
immanence. As imfnt^nent He has bronght Himself within the range 
of man's thoof^t. Thns far, then, I may hope to be oat of the direot 
line of the anofrs of ifEofessor Jfwes'fli inyeotiye. Bat I wotild pot 
in 1^ woc4 e?en for wh%^ h^ oaUs the " metaphysioal monster " of the 
scholastie tbeologiay. ^ameshimself aooepts the fact <tf a "vital oon- 
yersationyrith^iQii(e<en divine''. There is here presumed that, away 
from tixe finite apd i^ shapcf ^ petty inteiesta, there is an nnseen— 
an infinite — i^ Grpand in ^hkii ^ that is finite may find rest. We ask 
what piepMy «s this? The attempt to answer is not a mere freak 
of the human mind — a deliberate making play with adjectives, but an 
earnest and pathetic effort of the spirit of man to know something of 
the All-Being all-embracing and all-abiding. If scholasticism may be 
said to have failed as a speculative system, the attempt has at least 
exhausted a line of inevitable inquiry and left behind it the awe and 
mystery that invests the thought of God — a thought which has in it 
the power to lift every man who feels it out of his finite pre-ocoupa- 
tions, and to bring him into contact with the Sole Beality. Does not 
this affect life ? And if it affects life, it passes into every act I per- 
form, including the humblest trading transaction. 

This suggests to us to advert again to the question of the moral 
attributes of Absolute Being. These may be merely an attempt to 
put in fit language the ethical ideals of man himself ; but as long as 
we do not speak of them as '* properties " of God as if He were a 
'' thing " we are supremely right in regarding them as verities within 
His activity. Assuredly ^ey are the truth of Qod as manifested on 
this plane of His infinite life. This is the Divine mode of working, 
here and now, within our sphere of the Absolute. If in man as condi- 
tioned, virtue, goodness, wisdom, are the sum of his endeavour, in God 
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as conditioning and souroe, ihey most be in an eminent sense living. 
Qod surely is in the law of life which He imposes. When I say He 
is jnst, I mean that, according to His eternal counsels, Justice works 
out for the realisation of the Divine life in its moment of finitud& 
But in presence of the thought of Absolute Being in se and a se*'! 
lay my hand on my mouth **, 

Even the thinking Agnostic who speaks of the '' primal mystery '* 
has his God. It is the irrelevance of anthropomorphic categories as 
applied to God that makes him relegate the question of God to the 
unknowable. Qod as Being and Thought held by reason, and felt (as 
S. Augustine sajrs) to be " interior intimo meo ; superior svmvmo meo " 
he is unable to realise. 

9. NOTE ON OEGANISM AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

(itage 238). 

If The Absolute in the sense of the concrete Totality is an im- 
manent necessity through and through, it is a waste of time to talk 
of man as self-fulfilling and self-directing. There is no use blinking 
the fatalistic outcome of pure Monism in its bearing on man's life. 
Philosophers have need to beware of "inadequate ideas" as much 
as the '' man in the street ". The monist« when he sees clearly, must 
hand himself over to Calvin and preach predestination, the absolute 
decrees, and the doctrine of arbitrary grace. Spinoza tried to wipe 
out teleology and consequent ideals, and yet he had himself to posit 
an ideal — a better and a best under the phrase " fulness of Being ". 

Principal Gaird, in his Philosophy of Religion^ clings to the notion 
of The Absolute in the sense of The Total as an organism in which 
Man exists, without due consideration, I think, of the facts of 
experience. Some are so enamoured of The One (unlike God who 
loves difiference) that they fail to see that an organic one without 
svAstantive parts is a contradiction in terms. That a *' thing" is its 
organising idea, we may accept: it does not follow that the parts 
"are not," simply because their truth or reality, here and now in a 
special organism, is attainable only in and through the whole — that 
is to say, by each sacrificing its individuality to the whole whereby 
alone it truly attains to itself in the specific complex thing before us. 
As a general statement^ this is true of all organism ; and even alao < ' 
inorganic nature itself wherever, in any whole, there is more than i 
ultimate imit. It is the way of the world. It would seem to ioU 
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thai the midtiliideof inaividiials wfaio^ 

*'BsemA''ia[iitmme!t9BB,h^ heOt ooly by being 

/' nol itself '' M an ifldaled indiTiaaal-HW de^ 
whole. Now this ringg troe m a ganerel rteteroent. But note that we 
know nothing of daBfaenee mre asphenomwisl differenoe. Being and 
the Dialeotio, detennining this or tfast, aie nnhenals end yield no dif- 
fsEenoe eseept to thon^t. In tiie eiperienoe of snbjeottire mind the 
(set dt difEaceooei as diflBcenoey finally omphaBiflnfl its own individoality 
in the fl .ffinnation of Bgo-hood* Th^ detennining idea in eabh thing 
is a One ; and it is gomming. As a eonerete detenninate it gatheis 
round it its Tassals— the iwioiis elem e n t s or reals which go to 
make it phenomenally possible. When the phenomenal dissohes^ 
the idea Tsnishes: when the idea vanishes^ the phenomenon also 
dtasdres into its parts whteh now enter into new omnhinatlons. The 
individna in an organism do not derife their entity from the organism 
as saoh: iAsy a/re oInMyt AeemliMi. In short, it is llie positive or 
aflteaoative hi each indivknun that earrieB with it its rehtion 
and its eflloieney as oonstitiitive of a hi|^r organism, and, finally, of a 
eoherent world. 

True, the individonm oannot be ilself ezoept in so far as it is 
not other things; bat the negati<m of all else is formal eaose only 
— ^ihe ground of its posiibUity and does not eonstituU it The 
ezistenoe of A is not through the negation of B. This holds of all 
units or individua, whether parts of an organism or outside an or- 
ganism. It is incorrect, therefore, to say that the individua " are not " 
for themselves. In and for themselves they are ; it is only in so for as 
they enter into an organism tliat they ** are not " (for themselyes alone 
but) for the organism : the idea of the organism controls them, subor- 
dinates them to itself, while yet leaving tibem in isolated individuality. 
In this sense only can they be said to be and not to be. The dialectic 
resolves the contradiction for thought. It is through the <'not" 
of all else that any one individuum is possible; but it is not the 
''Not" which constitutes the individuum itself: this is a synthesis 
of affirmation and negation. It is through the positive as prius (to 
use Time-language) that the negative is affirmed as ground of ^e 
possibility of the positive. **A"\aA and not B ; but it is the affirma- 
tion **AiQ A " that carries in it the Not B, 0, etc. So the " idea " of 
an organism does not determine the parts of an organism " for them- 
selves," but only selects them and determines their relation to the 
idea, and to one another as servants of the idea. The harmony is a 
harmony of diversity, of mutually negating individua subdued to a 
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unity of purpose. The part or individuum is, all the while, an in se 
and per se, and does not, when sacrificing itself to an organic whole, 
commit suicide. If all the parts did that, what would become of the 
whole? The individuum can fulfil itself /or itself, we have seen, only 
through "the other"; and it may be said that it is in the interests 
of its own fulness of being that it gives itself away. 

The being of the individuum, then, does not consist in its ceasing 
to be. Its function in an organism is to cease to be for itself alone : 
it has to fulfil itself in its positive relations ; that is alL It does 
not negate itself, but only its own negation of the Whole and of 
the One of Being. To be itself, it must go out of itself; to find 
itself, it must lose itself : otherwise there would be no organised 
world. An army engaged in a campaign is not an " organism," but 
an *< organisation" instinct with one purpose to which each man 
must sacrifice himself, if the army is not to become a rabbla But 
each soldier is also himself a one of organism, and in sacrificing 
himself to the whole he works for himself; that is to say, for his 
own personality and its worth and dignity in his own eyes. The 
attainment of this is possible only through sacrifice of all that is 
unworthy in him; but he does not thereby sacrifice his true self — 
his own personality and worth; on the contrary, he gains them. 
A machine-made army will be defeated in the struggle of nations. 
So in the strife of life generally: I sacrifice even my will to the 
larger Will of God and so take the Will of God and my will into 
identity, but I am thereby myself greater^ stronger, more of a person- 
ality than ever. Whether God has thereby made me His I may not 
know ; but I do know that I have made God mine. And in every 
ethical act which I achieve I make God mine. If this be so, the 
Absolute Synthesis is not explained by the word Organism save in 
the sense in which we call an army an organism. A philosophy fails 
which does not find such a point of view as shall include all experi- 
ence, and does not crush out the most insistent part of that experi- 
ence in a fanatical prostration under the Juggernaut car called '* The 
One," and that in the sense of a unit ! 

In so ^ as man is merely an individual he is negation or naught, 
and in so far as the One cancels his individuality he is naught ; in 
so far as he is a merely attuitional individual subject he can live only 
through the '' other "; in so far as he is a self-conscious Ego, the 
'' other " is of infinite dimensions including God Himself. But in the 
largest sweep of life possible for him^ he can never commit suicide. 
The Ego stands firm and unshakable as the centre of his universe. 
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10. NOTB ON MOBAIi OONTELLDICTIONS (pag^ 844). 

AP ftTO fV[H^^f Kfi&L OUBifiollft of cmtnlfllTT T^ffa^ Mcioilf OttMi 

tbftl pi^xftlyw i^ottoQ Ml ^fi4ffr the ^*«wHi«t o| dnticw flip impoMibilitT 
of folffiUjiig df^ monil bw vittuNit hrwoh of anottnor. ^Rie mpnl 
dfeoftliiKi thus irrniitofl i9 i|iQ|f oofdbmMMii pf the. Htt p ffpH nafly of Ikw 
in tfae idflel thil is to bo fouifid JB[ Httcmoiiir or Justioo ft|oiut "M^Mfci 
rnlat (m BmkOi I tfabik, bm t^ijiS^ spiiiaft iwmtolimai gtfns ni^y to die 
p f i f if jr jftT o|DL whioh thqr net. AH craioitioiis MFiahM r oqi qI ^ ^ f nn^K ^ 
of dii4f99 MO 4^ ^ 4^ weeknesi ot tfie intelleokiel ^"^jctoioo of f^w«^ 
naiii» wd ^ diiffioolty of adjiistliig; to the ideel ntwArfl tujfing cb- 
ofifptitenofifl m they eiin* 

Li ppint of Cm^ not only at 6fto(& rtige of morel ya g ge e i , hot et 
e?flry hoor of eeqh dey, e meii !»» moce or Ims ponsdoody, dstamin- 
\pf t for ||fm yif I^ew eo SMOo^ttt^j est ^he Icbel ; i^id tbeflnent ralelioiii 
of nptsn end thinga mkI even the idl()eyneB|Aiee of imr iiJ TW end otheni 
hftve to be teken into eeooont. So ff^ htti ^^ hy|ft^ ^ce thoep leletiou 
Mid 80 inoelflolftfale the T U T w iflnfttiiinii of every eot| thet it ii impoeidbie 
to dnikw vf e myumel of mqaX teelioe. Heflnly lo; for if it nera 
poeiliblef ire ahouldt by fflifanapg % prqdnoe % n^qe of morel figmiee. 

FortheTf if eipecienoe teeoh<wf that a partioiiler Tirtoei exohnively 
pnrsiied, pasaes over into evil, this, again, is evidenoe that Harmony 
mider the regulation of the Will-dialeotio is the final truth of onr 
nature — the ideal and standard of all ethioal activity. And as regards 
the various virtues, Aristotle, in seeking the mean, is simply reoonoiling 
opposites, finding the harmony that defines the virtue. 

It seems to me to be a morbidity of mind that dwells on the 
oontradiotions, intellectual and moral, that beset man, and in the 
name of these contradictions would arrest thought, and even sap 
moral and religious foundations. I am not sure that I understand 
the position, but I should Uke to make a few remarks on the as- 
sumption that I do. How could there be a world save in finite 
modes ? How could there be finite modes save as different and, by 
the very fact of difference, contrary and opposite? The conditions 
of Time and Space and the very nature of the act of knovring prevent 
a man seeing things whole : that is alL It is no new doctrine that 
all man's science is, and must be, partial. My business is to adapt 
my conditions to the purpose of my existence as a self-conscious being 
alone can do, recognising that without these conditions a self-consoious 
bemg — a will-reason would die of atrophy. 

We may oonstruct a fiction called a Perfect Absolute and find that 
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from this aniversal point of view there is neither good nor evil, cause 
nor effeot, and, I suppose, neither man nor beast. They all pass into 
a oonoiliating One or Total. Difference vanishes and we have nothing 
left bnt a vacuous ** somewhat " which cannot be named — verily the 
** night in which all cows are black ". But suppose The Absolute is 
" Being " which loves to live in difference and can have the sense of living 
only when involved in differences and oppositions, and who has poured 
out these differences and oppositions as the very mode of his finite life ; 
who becomes, meanwhile, conscious of Himself as The One in those in- 
finite differences which are his manifestation as finite reality ; that the 
differences have consequently all the reality of Himself as fibitised and 
are the way (the only possible way) whereby he can unfold his Being ; 
suppose this, I say — Suppose, in short, that existence is a committal 
of Absolute Being to imperfection, as the only way of subserving a 
final Perfection in the sum of individuals, are we not then nearer the 
true reading of Experience than by interpreting the whole into a chaotic 
futility — the only alternative? The Absolute, whether of necessity or 
not, comprehends Time and Space. Each plane of its evolving contains 
its own truth — not a '' relative " truth in the banal sense of that term, 
but a " moment " in the total life of Qod. 

It seems to follow from the point of view to which I am adverting 
thair- 

(a) Self-realisation and Altruism are incompatible moral ideals. 
But suppose that by a study of man we can show that the former is 
attainable only through the latter properly defined — how does the argu- 
ment stand then ? Again — 

(6) Justice has no " absolute worth " where there is no private 
property. First, I would remark that property rights are a very small 
part of Justice, which has to do with the claims of conflicting personalities 
in their whole range and in the most subtle hourly relations ; and that, of 
course if there are no personalities, Justice vanishes. So Gravitation 
has no ''absolute worth "; for it cannot exist where there are no bodies. 

(c) If by saying that Morality is " empirical " it is only meant that it 
arises out of the relations of beings to their own constitution, their 
fellow-beings and their environment, what then? The moralities 
have " absolute worth " within these life-conditions. The physiological 
process by which a plant grows has no absolute worth outside the plant. 

What is the worth of anything in totally different life-conditions ? 
Nothing at all, it may be. What is the worth of Light outside a 
visible universe ? 
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(d) One tirtaa, we «e loU, will be of mofe dbMlntB iworth tim 
malbBi al dilbnol tfuMS. Tnid. The leligloiis idee» piiiiiilife 
engiiieeEiiig skill in pco?iding for Ihe metetial wentB of » staving 
dty, seltsaeriflofaig oomnge will sU hmyre their lam of dominsnsf 
seoocding lo the urgent pressure of eiroumstsoee. In eertsin ecisss 
of a nalicm's life heroism is of moirs wortti then pietjt H we haw to 
ehoose. If I wish to know the zelalive worth of virtues^ I must think 
of them in quiet hours. Their lelelm worth in en ideal harmony 
— 4he tdeolflgiflal oonesption of Man— Is pneeisely their absobts 
worth. But there are times when one virtue must be emphastssd m 
order that all the rest may be oonsenred. 

Uan seeks and must seek for the Law of his nature yMth resides 
hi the Ideal of it. Fhto is of more "absobite worth** within the 
universe tiban a out-throat buiig^. 

(s) Whatp then, about ethkMi&om the pomt of view of The Abeohite? 
I answer. If The Abeolute oontains man, it eontaimi the ideel of man 
as a verity— the ideal of body as wdl as the ideal of mind. The 
Abeolute oannot ignore its own Content least of all if it be e erea- 
tive Absdute. (X M time we have heard that Qoi*% ways are not 
as our ways; and if we speek of Absohtte God» tibis is true; but 
if we speak of Ood as immanent in BSs own Oontent, Wb ways ass 
precisely our ways. But it is difficult to find them out. It is not 
required of any man that he should be such a devoted worshipper of 
the letter as to hold that in Ood's eyes all men are alike guilty. If 
this be true, then it is high time we set ourselves to find out what 
God would have of us : and this is the aim of Ethics. 

Law — Moral Law — the Imperative has always been the same since 
finite reason appeared on the planet. The real of the Law, the Content, 
and, consequently, the Moral Ideal has had a history. And when we say 
that Ethics has a history, we do not take the restricted view of the 
evolution of the ethical in racial types or in successive epoohs of 
human endeavour. We mean that it has a history now and to-day in 
every child and in every man. In the midst of difficulties, apparent 
contradictions and deflections, each is seeking and affirming Law. 
Were there not these difficulties and deflections, the ethical life would 
not arise. Man would be an automaton; and you oould not call 
Aurelius virtuous, nor good, nor bad. The absoluteness of moral 
distinctions is affected by historical development precisely to the ex- 
tent to which the absoluteness of astronomy is affected by the miscon- 
ceptions incident to historical development 
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There was a time when oelihaoy was held in higher honour than 
the domestio virtues, and also when the unjust man who saved the life 
of a citizen received the civic crown, while the just man pursued his 
lowly unregarded way. What is all this but to say that men take 
limited views because of their limitations, and that the larger ideal 
view to which philosophy tries to attain and which harmonises all and 
gives to us absolute ethics, is slow of coming — not that it is non- 
existent. So with ultimate physics. The absolute truth in the sphere 
of nature, of the ethical, and the sssthetio is in the idea, that is to say, 
in the immanent purpose of 6od-oreative. Even were we never on 
earth to reach it, it would still be. The universal dialectic affirms it. 

And as to individual men here and now, while the ideal and the 
Law in the ideal are unattainable, each has fuliilled himself when he 
has striven to realise his ethical possibilities. God is not a hard 
taskmaster. 

When we talk of Ethics in their relation to a fiction called ''The 
Perfect Absolute," are we not guilty of a grave error? If there be 
such an Absolute it must stand in some relation to its own content of 
differences and oppositions. These latter do not exist within the 
Absolute merely for the purpose of being annulled in the interests of 
a smooth perfection —a dead-alive sentience, or a somnolent balanced 
experience. They constitute the realities of the Content, and it is 
these that we have to interpret. This is philosophy ; above all, ethical 
philosophy. The Absolute we can alone know is precisely these 
differences. It is the Immanent Absolute (or Grod) that is our field of 
interpretation ; and that our Dialectic tells us is Teleological. 

11. NOTE ON INDIVIDUATION (page 265). 

Being and Dialectic are the universals of Eeality and of Form 
respectively. 

One of the fundamental principles of interpretation which pervade 
past Meditations is the fact of Negation. It is necessary to the ex- 
planation of the ** many ". It is not to be regarded as a positive sub- 
stantive moment in the objective dialectic, but as implicit in the 
moment of affirmation or *' determining-so," — the idea. The " idea," 
which seeks to fulfil itself as ''end," fulfils itself as a concrete, we 
said, in terms of the sense categories, and as fulfilled it is a " deter- 
minate" or "actual". It is in the moment of End fulfilled as a 
phenomenal determinate that the positive idea as essence and the 



iiQgiilioii tiiM gh^ itidi^^ ThnB ^m niy fluit the kdi- 

tUiial to A gyntiMds ol Maimm or idii^ aaA rf tibgiicm. The 
ragatiOQ is thus » eoblAitiilive pffBd^B of ftoii^ ddlfliiiiil in the 
Ultlmwilirm aid eolecto iioAo die iuetiiod M the uifiane. 

!Hie pdMtife ** Ue^ " or •liflyit^^g^ flniBi its t^Afde of utlemiob 
& a spMo-inMor wdrid whfasli h ttrai aa '<Btfiig" » xoiaiif, jM ae 
tfie '* Antigone/* a^r*' i« eiaaliljr; aaAaapliieiioiiiaiion toe trramrela- 
tionofttieiitMiiiiigof Gtol ImplifllftiBlte^aeaibililjrdfifteiil^^ 
iMmever, to togatbn. 

ledividiiila 6t jaMtmOB iHtm oonelfttila ttid imiftMe and tHeir 
poaUive fdelK^ eibet a Oiie in llie Ma&y--^ 
ChieofBebgbiittlibfaimiUiniOliedfffi^^ i^BA 

teZmdmb, eeoh moaoM leriato ill oliei* ted alK> the nnhersU One. 
Eadi oonteiida far Ha own Um inditidUialily and ihna ite niiiVerse to 
movement, — life» atrifai fUhaOi anooeaai and a abw andpaiiiM evoln- 
lionin1Sme<il«hliAbebliiieiai». Abtoding io Ibe gri^ 
of eebh to the aoHvity and the iMilttUe oi «i«h to the Idea iii it 
(whidi to God immanent) and to Ifae Uhbee^ fbb itU^de of 

ttie indiTidnal to the One I h4te oattM Oottiito ai^ 

WhM the objeotfre diateotto bed^iEiea aett^eiBita 
ill, or aa» a finite being, we have Man* We eall hto hudivtdnalitjr bjr 
the name Ego. The peculiarity of this evolution is that Ego is not 
achieved as a ''determinate " in and through the phenomenal, but is 
consoious mind affirming itself bs a determinate and eo actu constituting 
Ego. In short, the will-dialectic in sentient mind or subject extricates 
itself in the act of affirming sentient mind or subject and constitutes 
self-conscious subject. 

Mind in affirming itself and thus raising itself to Ego carries the 
affirmed sentient mind and all its possible content with it into the new 
evolution. This is the " matter " of the activity of the Ego, the nerve 
and constitutive energy of which is the Will-dialectic. Thus two 
things happen : the Ego as an individual is, as the most intense of all 
individuals, pure negativity and at the same time through its consti- 
tutive will-dialectio presides over the whole matter of sentient subject 
and directs that matter to the ends of truth, goodness and beauty. It 
seeks the One in the sentient Many. Thus it is by its very nature 
both pure negativity and necessary universality. 
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